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BOOK I 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF AMERICA’S 
PURPOSE 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

“When in the course of human events it be¬ 
comes necessary—” 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Man, in his more noble moods, makes bold resolutions. 
These firm resolves are the source of his greatest strength. 
Yet, in the qualms of weakness, these are the first to be dis¬ 
carded. One who dares remind him of his solemn pledge is 
indeed a friend, but in so doing risks that friendship. 

A nation is merely many men, and likewise, has its noble 
moods and makes bold resolutions. “Youth is the seed-time of 
good habits as well in nations as in individuals .” 1 A nation 
also has its faint moments when moral courage is relaxed. To 
remind a nation, grown into empire, of those ideals with which 
it was conceived, is certain to incur resentment, and perhaps 
provoke an angry charge of “treason.” But when our own 
nation, in the full vigor of its manhood, stands dazed and be¬ 
wildered, paying heed to every false advice, yet ignoring the 
wisdom with which it was born, then the obligation to recall 
those pledges is imperative. 

Reminding becomes a double duty when the very purpose 
for which our nation was brought into being, both solves its 
present problems and holds the only hope for its future 
existence. 

- ♦- 

1 Thomas Paine; “Common Sense.” 
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Today the social structure of our nation is undergoing vast 
and hurried changes. Time honored institutions and long ac¬ 
cepted doctrines are being questioned, while newer theories 
clamor for recognition. The American people are confronted 
with the task of deciding which of the old to discard and which 
of the new to adopt. National pride dictates that only those 
changes be accepted which are in line with our national tradi¬ 
tion, in keeping with what we are pleased to term, the “Ameri¬ 
can way.” Unfortunately, constant and rapid immigration has 
brought into this country philosophies foreign to our tradition; 
while within our country, an abundant prosperity, enjoyed 
without gratitude, over a long period has made some, who 
are American by birth, dull to the real meaning of our Ameri¬ 
can ideals. Many now say we have no American beliefs, that 
emergencies demand the acceptance of theories and doctrines, 
of other people. Others, who should know better, feign ig¬ 
norance of our ideals, mock them, deny them, and even distort 

and substitute false doctrines in their place. 

We talk of the “American way,” yet how many know the 
meaning of the term ? Some even question that it has a meaning. 
Every American should know that America has a philosophy; 
that the American philosophy is not only political but extends 
into the whole realm of human affairs; that it applies to exist¬ 
ing economic problems; that it presents the only certain solu¬ 
tion to their complexities; and that the American philosophy 

is right. 0 t> 

What is this philosophy? From whence does it come, tfy 

whom was it propounded? How does it apply? What solution 
does it offer? 

The answers should be on the tongue of every American. 
Unfortunately there are few who know its terms, its meaning, 
or its application. Because we are ignorant of our own tradi¬ 
tions, we are on the verge of accepting foreign philosophies. 
America must not make the mistake of adopting any of the 
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false doctrines which are aligning humanity against itself and 
tending to disrupt the rest of the world. The urgent need of 
this nation for a knowledge of its own philosophy is the neces¬ 
sity which dictates this book. 


-♦- 

This nation did not just happen, nor did it chance into 
existence by the usual paths of history. Our forefathers truth¬ 
fully claimed, “To fraud, to force, or accident, all the gov¬ 
ernments we know have owed their birth .” 2 “The Americans 
are the first people whom Heaven has favored with an oppor¬ 
tunity of deliberating upon, and choosing the forms of govern¬ 
ment under which they should live .” 3 

Ordinarily people become welded into nations after centuries 
of interbreeding. Similarity in race, religion, or geographic posi¬ 
tion account for their national existence. A new nation is forced 
into being only by violent military or economic necessity. To¬ 
day, however, we in America, exist as a nation, though as a 
people we are unrelated in racial origin, drawn from every 
corner of the earth, profess every known religious creed, live 
beyond mere economic necessity, and are without fear of mili¬ 
tary invasion. We exist as a nation without any of the ordinary 
ties required to bind people together as a nation. 

A resolute purpose forms the solitary corner stone of our 
national structure. The common belief in the “equal rights of 
man” was our one reason for becoming a separate nation. The 
preservation of these “equal rights” is the single purpose for 
our continuance as a nation. 

America’s purpose is not the mental gem from the mind of 
some one man, or even of the group of men that brought this 
nation into being. It did not suddenly blaze forth in full 

3 Charles Pinckney; at the Convention of South Carolina ratifying the Con¬ 
stitution, 1788. 

8 John Jay, 1776, later first Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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brilliancy upon the sky of human events. Nor did it begin as 
an enactment of human legislation. America’s purpose is part 
of the very laws of nature; a persistent truth, struggling for 
recognition by man. Its cry for belief was heard by wise men 
from time to time since the very beginning of mankind. At 
first its faint philosophy had but few followers. By their teach¬ 
ings it gained greater credence. At times its truths were crushed 
beneath the heels of tyrants, only to rise with greater force. 
Throughout the ages it developed from a mere whisper to 
a mighty murmur of human belief. 

In 1776, America’s purpose was written for the first time 
into human laws. It was the primary legislation of our new 
nation. Into the Declaration of Independence, which voiced 
our right to a separate national existence, those wise philos¬ 
ophers, to whom we owe our birth, wrote their philosophic 

beliefs: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident that all men 
are Created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi¬ 
ness.” 

The nation they were establishing was not to be an aim¬ 
less collection of humanity, but a new kind of nation; a nation 
with a purpose. They stated this purpose clearly and concisely 
when they added; “That, to secure these rights, governments 

are instituted among men.” 


-4- 

Time tends to decay. Even the firmest foundation in time 
needs rebuilding; the firmest resolution requires reiteration. 

Some eighty years after this nation’s birth, it became neces¬ 
sary for Abraham Lincoln to remind Americans that the 
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nation “our fathers brought forth on this continent” was 
“dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 4 
Our nation had lost sight of the purpose for which it was 
founded. Lincoln pointed to this decline; “Near eighty years 
ago we began by declaring that all men are created equal; but 
now from that beginning we have run down to the other 
declaration, that for some men to enslave others is a sacred 
right of self-government.” 5 

Some like to excuse conditions on the theory that good and 
bad run in cycles which are beyond human control. For once 
the cycle of conditions happens to fit their theory. After a 
similar period of eighty years, our ideals have again “run 
down to a declaration” that for a few to exploit the lives and 
labor of millions of Americans is not only their “right,” but 
their “American right of liberty.” This is but one of the many 
distortions inflicted upon American principles. 

The ideal of equality has been so far forgotten that one 
who dares to advocate even a hesitant step in that direction 
is labelled “un-American.” Inequality has become an accepted 
condition. Some now say the plain term “equality” was not 
intended. They apologize for our Revolutionary forefathers. 
They explain, that for which those patriots fought and bled 
was merely the limited right of “equality before the law”; 
which can only mean the doubtful privilege of suing or being 
sued in courts bound by unequal laws. They would reverse the 
purpose of our government, so its every muscle would be 
strained to perpetuate inequalities, against the natural trend 
of progress toward “equality.” 

“The right to life” has been diminished to a gamble for 
the means of existence. Security has become the luxury of a 
few. Life,. for many, is a hazardous venture against over¬ 
whelming odds. Our government, “instituted to secure these 

4 Abraham Lincoln’s famous address at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863. 

B Abraham Lincoln’s reply to Senator Douglass, October 16, 1854. 
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rights” 6 is supposed to act only as an “umpire” in this game of 
chance. While those who wish to enjoy the “adventure of 
speculation,” at the risk of the lives and happiness of others 
are permitted to do so, providing they play according to the 
rules. 

One who dares defy this travesty on American ideals is 
labelled “radical” and “revolutionary,” as though to protest 
against injustice has become high treason. It has been said, 
“We have forgotten the very principle of our origin, if we 
have forgotten how to object, how to resist, how to agitate, 
how to pull down and build up, even to the extent of revolu¬ 
tionary practices, if it be necessary to readjust matters.” 7 

We are told we must worship as “sacred” the errors made 
in the past, that the written laws and constitutions of human 


workmanship take precedent over the Laws of Nature. For¬ 
gotten is the advice that, “A strict observation of the written 
law is doubtless one of the high duties of a good citizen, but 
it is not the highest. The laws of necessity, of self-preserva¬ 
tion, of saving our country when in danger are of higher 
obligation.” 8 

“Stand by your constitution” has become a slogan for blind 
adherence to existing inequalities. The law-abiding instinct of 
Americans is thus played upon to prevent the necessary changes 
that would deny a few their unfair advantages. No one dares 
to mention that “the basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and alter their Constitutions of 

Government.” 9 

Americans are told they must accept depression, poverty 
and defeat, as necessary conditions, as part of the normal 
cycle” of existence. Placated by empty promises of “pros- 


0 Declaration of Independence. „ 

7 Woodrow Wilson; “The Essential American Tradition, by 

Bennett. , . , 0 

8 Letter by Thomas Jefferson to J. B. Colvin, September 20, 1810. 

0 George Washington’s Farewell Address, 1796. 


Jesse Lee 
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perityand equally empty claims of “recovery,’’they exchange 
their right to an abundance for a crumb of “relief.’’ Their 
appetite for happiness has been so long denied, that it is easily 
sickened by a few charitable sweets. The sterner stuff from 
which Americans were made has become too thin. The Conti¬ 
nental European philosophy of “contentment amid poverty” 
threatens to replace the American “right to the pursuit of 
Happiness.” Vague hopes for future rewards are accepted in 
exchange for the fundamental belief in a kindly Creator of an 
abundant nature here on earth. 

As Lincoln once said, “Prosperity” has “bred Tyrants”; 
they have “reappeared in this fair land” and are about to 
“commence their vocation.” 10 They have already begun to 
distort American principles to their use. If these principles 
were merely the policies of some political party, we might 
look on with only mild feelings of repugnance while they are 
being twisted and contorted. But the principles of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence are the pronouncement of our nation’s 
purpose. They are the avowed determinations of our people. 
They are the reason for our national existence. Those who 
attempt to twist and distort these vital principles are torturing 
the very flesh and soul of every true American. It is but a ques¬ 
tion of time, when the irritation will exhaust the patience of 
an outraged people, and cause them to turn the force of their 
resentment upon their tormentors. 

There was a time when the “self-evident truths,” upon 
which this nation was founded, were called “self-evident lies,” 
when they were labelled “glittering generalities” and said to be 
“too idealistic” for the day and age. 11 It should not be neces¬ 
sary to recall the bloodshed, strife and civil war which 

^Abraham Lincoln’s speech in Springfield, Illinois, June 26, 1857. 

See Abraham Lincoln’s letter addressed to H. L. Pierce and others, April 

6, 1859, praising Jeffersonian principles, and referring to those who criticised 
the Declaration. 
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threatened to destroy our nation, once its principles had been 
violated. 

The fundamental ideals of our country are, therefore, re¬ 
peated, analysed, explained, and applied; not as precedents for 
blind acceptance, but as principles depending upon their own 
merit as truths. To acquaint Americans with the real meaning 
of their ideals; to challenge the feeling of smug “superiority,” 
which denies “equality”; to create a realization of the “Rights 
of Man”; to awaken that spirit with which America was born, 
in the hope we may avoid the natural consequences, which 
must follow if our nation’s purpose is distorted and denied; 
this work is dedicated. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ANCESTRY OF AMERICA’S PURPOSE 

“The error of those who reason by prece¬ 
dents drawn from antiquity, respecting the 
rights of man, is that they do not go far 
enough into antiquity . They do not go the 
whole way ” 

THOMAS PAINE. 1 


When we examine the past, our purpose should be to 
ascertain if we have advanced; to find the direction of the 


paths of progress; to learn what means have aided us in our 
journey and what impediments remain to block our way. In 
this manner, the past can enable us to quicken our steps and 
hasten toward the goal of the future. 


-♦- 

Many million years ago, life first formed upon the cooling 
earth in tiny single cells. Each was a separate living thing, 
sufficient to itself. The lowest form of life was purely indi¬ 
vidual. Some jots of life were satisfied to remain isolated 
beings, and even to this day are simple single cells. But all life 
was not content in that solitary state; an impulse built by 
nature into its very structure urged it to combine with other 
life. From these unions of living cells evolved many complex 
creatures, among them man. 

Combination had a curious effect. Life which combined be- 

1 Thomas Paine: Essay, “Rights of Man.” 
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came more highly developed. The animals of many cells were 
more advanced than those which remained as single cells. 
Nature placed a special premium on cooperation. 

This urge to unite was irresistible in those cells destined to 
become man. When they had succeeded in their task and 
achieved the status of man, the impulse had not yet spent its 
force. The tendency to combine became man’s outstanding 
characteristic. He was not content to remain alone but joined 
with other men to form society. “ ‘It is not lit that man should 
be alone,’ said the all-wise and all-gracious Author of our 
frame, who looked with compassion on the first solitary state 

of the work of his hands.” 2 

The social instinct of man was his sword and shield. Com¬ 
pared to other primitive animals he was puny and weak. Alone 
he would have furnished a single, dainty morsel to whet the 
appetite of some mammoth beast. Together with other men he 
was a giant in power, with strength and skill that more than 
multiplied with his numbers, which enabled him to subdue all 
other creatures. “Nature has endowed him with a principle, 
which gives him force and superiority, where otherwise he 
would be helpless and inferior. By sociability, they, who sepa¬ 
rately could make no effectual resistance, conquer and tame the 

various kinds of the brute creation. 

- ♦ - 

The earth is truly the source, the sustenance and the sepul¬ 
cher of man. He came into existence because the earth at its 
surface was suitable for his needs. The air, water and soil fur¬ 
nished all that was necessary to sustain and preserve 1 e. 
Conditions were both kind and abundant to nurture human 
life in that frail and helpless beginning. When the status o 

2 James Wilson: Essay, “Of Man as Member of Society.” 

2 Tames Wilson: Essay, “Of Man as Member of Society. 
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primitive man was achieved, he was crude and only slightly 
advanced beyond other creatures. During infancy he was de¬ 
pendent for a longer period, hence more helpless than his ani¬ 
mal enemies. An abundance which overwhelmed his needs, 
harvested through cooperation with his fellowmen, accounts 
for man’s ability to withstand the struggle for existence and 
attain his present status. 

Much has been written concerning the principle of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. It is a biological fact that in a natural state, 
such as existed in primitive times, only those animals which 
were best fitted by reason of extra strength or cunning were 
able to survive. In this manner nature provided a process of 
selection which made for a higher creature. 

The difference between man and beast lay in the quality of 
their social instincts. Both had the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion, but man had a greater desire for companionship and the 
stronger tendency toward cooperation. These instincts united 
him with his fellowmen and caused him to construct society as 
a protection against the destructive forces of this struggle. 
Society was erected as a fortress to prevent man from being 
eliminated in the struggle for existence, not as an arena within 
which to continue the struggle to the death. 

The strong and the weak fought side by side against the 
common enemy. The strong man cast the stones and hurled 
the spears, but the weaker man gathered them up and stood 
watch. When the common enemy had been fought off, no doubt 
the stronger primitive man forgot the assistance he had re¬ 
ceived from the weaker, and said, “Look what I have done. 
Now you must submit to my rule or fight me to see who is 
fittest to survive.” No doubt the weaker thought to himself, 
“Next time I shall let you fight alone.” 

Many generations of men were destroyed because they 
failed to understand the fundamental principle of coopera¬ 
tion. Man rose to ascendancy over other animals only after 
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sad experience taught him that the tests to determine which 
beasts are fittest to survive do not apply to determine the 
fitness of men to survive as members of a common society. In 
society there are tasks for the weak as well as the strong. 
If the weak do their part they are entitled to the protection 
of the strong and an equal share of the products of their joint 
efforts. Might and cunning are the tests to determine fitness 
between beasts, but between men the test is willingness to co¬ 
operate in the work and willingness to share the harvest of 
society equally with one’s fellowmen. 

Man’s ability to survive the struggle for existence was 
not due to his individual fitness. The strongest man could 
never have withstood this test. United with other men he 
accomplished what he could not have accomplished alone. 
It was mankind as society, and not man as an individual, that 
survived. 


-4- 

The evolution of man has been gradual. Organized human 
society began when man was crude and ignorant, when he was 
scarcely less beast than man. The conflict between the instincts 
of the beast and those of the man still continue. The develop¬ 
ment of man’s intellect has helped him grow more manly and 
less bestial, but even today, man is far from complete; traces 
of the lower animal remain and manhood is immature. 

At first the beast within him urged him to take every ad¬ 
vantage of his fellowman. His human tendencies, yet in their 
infancy, entered only a weak protest against these beastly 
impulses. The two natures, struggling within him, form the 
sources of the two conflicting philosophies which come down 
to us through the centuries. The one, dictated by brute strengt 
and animal cunning, argues the right of might, the right o 
the greedier to grasp the most; of the stronger to ki t e 
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weaker; of the “superior” to enslave the “inferior.” The 
better nature of man argues for right based on justice, for 
the right of all to share and share alike; for the right of both 
weak and strong to live and be free. 

From the one nature developed the doctrine of inequality; 
from the other the philosophy of equality. Throughout the 
ages these two theories have struggled for acceptance in the 
minds of men. Inequality was the accepted creed while man 
was in the crudest stage. Equality has surged forward, hand 
in hand, with the growth of man’s intelligence. 

Both these philosophies are reflected in the customs of man 
and the institutions of society. The champions of inequality 
argue that the combination of mankind in society does not alter 
the law of beasts that the strongest individual is still entitled 
to “all he can get.” The advocates of equality say the purpose 
of society is to equalize the rights of all according to the prin¬ 
ciple of the brotherhood of man. The one argues the basis of 
government is the “divine right” of the mighty to rule the 
weak; the other believes in self-government, and states the 
true source of government is the consent of the governed. The 
one upholds the authority of the powerful to dictate laws 
which the weaker must obey; the other points to the laws of 
nature as patterns upon which human laws must be fashioned. 
The one insists upon acceptance of his doctrines by force; the 
other appeals to reason. The one claims superior rights; the 
other pleads for equal rights. 


- ♦- 

The principle of human equality began with the beginning 
of man. History does not record when this law of nature was 
first discovered. Primitive man had little opportunity to con¬ 
sider his relationship to his fellow men. His immediate needs 
were urgent. Hunger, thirst, heat, cold, storms, drought and 
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constant fear of other preying animals crowded the capacity 
of his dull wits. As he progressed, the united force of society 
protected the individual from his natural enemies and freed 
his mind for thoughts of the tomorrow. The realization of the 
certainties of the future should have caused him at once to 
seek equality with his fellowmen, but he was too ignorant to 
understand. Instead he learned only by the long, tortuous 
paths of cruel experience. 

The first slave, wincing under the whip of his master, ex¬ 
pressed in his cries the voice of this philosophy. His enslave¬ 
ment cut more cruelly than the lash. Calling to his gods to 
deliver him from this injustice, he finally submitted to superior 
strength. He worked for the master because of necessity, not 
as an admission of his own inferiority. It was not his belief in 
equality that was destroyed, but his faith in his gods and his 
respect for his fellowmen. 

The first recorded attempt to bring about more equal condi¬ 
tions among men is contained in the Code of Khammurabi, 
King of Babylon. Over twenty-two hundred years before 
Christ, this social reformer caused laws protecting the weak, 
poor, widowed and orphaned, from the strong and the rich, 
to be carved upon huge stones. Though this code recognized 
slavery and classes, and prescribed rules for submission and 
subservience to arbitrary authority, it was a vast improvement 
over government by force. It represents the earliest known 
attempt at social legislation. 


-♦- 

The first substantial pronouncement of the principle of 
equality was by the classic Greek philosophers. These men, 
wise beyond their generation, in their discussions and writings, 
sowed seeds of thought destined to ripen into the American 
philosophy. Protagorus (481-411 B.C.) recognized mans 
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social tendencies and credited the beginning of human society 
to these natural instincts. He was one of a group of phi¬ 
losophers, known as the Sophists, whose open discussions pro¬ 
duced a beginning of the theory of natural rights of man. 
It was from the Sophists that Socrates (469-399 B.C.) ac¬ 
quired a thirst for knowledge, which led him to the sound 
conclusion that all vice is the product of our ignorance. From 
Socrates in turn, came the inspiration of the Stoic philosophy 
which developed a century later. 

In 411 B.C., the great Grecian playwright Euripides (480- 
406 B.C.) voiced through one of his characters the “self- 
evident truth” that “Equality is the natural law of man.” 4 
Thus, over two thousand years before our Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, wise men had pronounced the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Americanism. 

Plato (427-347 B.C.) and Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) put 
many of these earlier philosophies into writing, and preserved 
them for future generations. Plato distinguished between the 
laws of man and the laws of nature, and wrote of equality as 
an ideal but unattainable principle of government. 

The greatest contribution by the Grecians to our American 
principles came from Zeno (342-270 B.C.), whose teachings 
formed the basis of the Stoic school of philosophy. These 
thinkers recognized that all men by nature were entitled to 
equal rights. They considered happiness as the ultimate aim of 
life; spoke of the common brotherhood of man, and went so 
far as to visualize its ultimate achievement in a universal state 
embracing all the peoples of the world with its great humani¬ 
tarian principles. 5 


^Euripides: From the play “Phoenissae.” 

See the Antecedents of the Declaration of Independence, by James Sullivan 
Annual Reports of American Historical Association. (1902) Vol. I. 
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With the rise of Roman civilization parts of this philosophy 
were expressed by some of their political thinkers. Cicero 
( 106-43 B.C.) developed many of the principles of democracy. 
He considered men as having been drawn together by their 
instincts to form society; looked to nature as the basis of law; 
and referred to the natural equal rights of man. His aristo¬ 
cratic background prevented him from following, as a politi¬ 
cian, the principles he pronounced as a philosopher. However, 
the Roman Jurists, who followed in later years, put into prac¬ 
tice some of Cicero’s theories. 

In the less developed parts of the world, the Hebrew 
prophets had raised their voices against the enslavement of 
their race and the idolatrous worship of innate “superiors.” 
They preached equality among men as a religious principle, 
and developed the fundamental doctrine of Jewish tradition, 
that man should look upon his neighbor as upon himself. This 
principle was given definite expression in the writings of the 
Jewish Rabbi Hillel (50 B.C.-10 A.D.), just before the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. 


The strongest impetus for the philosophy of equality came 
from the religious teachings of Christ, who preached equality 
as the basis of the brotherhood of man. This principle was 
applied to break down the barriers between king and people, 
master and servant, rich and poor. The Christian teaching was 
more than a religion, it extended into all human affairs, 
political, economic and social. The early Christians placed 
special emphasis upon equality as an economic principle. St. 
Paul, preaching to the Corinthians, advised them to share 
their abundance: “For I mean not that other men be eased, 
and ye burdened: But by an equality, that now at this time 
your abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 
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abundance also may be a supply for your want; that there may 
be equality.” 0 

For nearly a century the followers of Christ actually prac¬ 
ticed their theory of economic equality by sharing all things in 
common. Private property was prohibited because of its ten¬ 
dency to produce inequality. 7 Private ownership of land was 
considered particularly un-Christian. The early church Fath¬ 
ers preached: “How far, O rich do you extend your sense¬ 
less avarice? Do you intend to be the sole inhabitants of the 
earth? . . . The earth was made for all, rich and poor, in 
common. . . . Nature gave all things in common for the 
use of all; usurpation created private rights. Property hath 
no rights. The earth is the Lord’s and we are his offspring. 
The pagans hold earth as property. They do blaspheme God.” 8 

St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.) applied the doctrines of 
Christianity to government, and evolved the democratic prin¬ 
ciple that the authority of government rests on the consent 
of the governed. He predicted the ultimate end of inequalities 
among mankind, and anticipated the purpose for which Amer¬ 
ica was to be established nearly fifteen hundred years later. 

-♦ - 

About five hundred years after Christ, hordes of barbarians 
left the undeveloped parts of the earth, which they had occu¬ 
pied, and invaded the more developed portions. They crushed 
with brute force the civilizations built up through centuries 
of intelligent effort. A blight of decadence, known in history 
as the dark ages, settled over all Europe, and continued for 
nearly a thousand years thereafter. During this period there 
was no extension of pure philosophy. High ideals were dis- 

®The Bible: New Testament, II Corinthians, Chapter VIII. Par. 13 and 14. 

^The Bible: New Testament. See Books of Acts, Chapters IV and V. 

St Ambrose (340-397 A.D.), Bishop of Milan. 
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torted into tools by which scheming leaders gained power and 
wealth. Both state and church were saturated with greed and 
corruption. Fanatics and hypocrites twisted the Christian be¬ 
lief of equality into doctrines of inequality to support church 
organizations, and competed with governments for political 
supremacy. The dictators of the church pointed to “divine 
revelation” in support of their actions. The kings and em¬ 
perors in turn hired their own philosophers to distort truth, 
and manufacture arguments to prove their “divine right” to 
exclusive dominion. 

The state and the church, carried on their ruthless compe¬ 
tition without thought or regard for human rights. At times 
they conspired and exerted their combined force to crush the 
revolts of the people. The system of property ownership 
known as the Feudal system was used by both clergy and 
nobles to enslave the common people and exploit their labor. 
Centuries of intrigue, violence and bloodshed, passed before 
the world was able to untangle the confusion of distorted 
religious, political and economic doctrines and produce some 

semblance of reason. 

The first clear concept of the philosophy of equality to 
emerge from this chaos was in the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274). He turned philosophic thought from 
“divine revelation” to an inquiry into nature through the aid 
of human reasoning. He identified the laws of nature with the 
will of God, and spoke of nature as the work of God from 
which man, with the aid of reason, could discover God s 

ordinances. 


- ♦ - 

The end of the middle ages came about through a gradual 
spread of knowledge and the development of the arts and 
sciences. Reasoning from nature became the basis of phi- 
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losophy, instead of precedent and quibbling from interpre¬ 
tations of the scriptures. This produced a revival of the 
natural school to which our American philosophy belongs. 

Experiments in chemistry by Roger Bacon (1210-1293), 
coupled with his imaginative predictions of the possibilities of 
science, gave new vision to the world. In retrospect his prophe¬ 
sies of steamships, automobiles and airplanes, five hundred 
years before their accomplishment, were indeed “revelations.” 
The development of the art of printing with movable type 
hastened human progress through the general dissemination 
of learning. Discoveries in astronomy and physics gave man a 
better understanding of the earth on which he lived, and its 
relation to the universe. Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo per¬ 
fected the telescope, analyzed the movements of the heavenly 
bodies in their orbits, and reversed existing belief by announc¬ 
ing the revolution of the earth about the sun. 

Meanwhile revolts of the common people succeeded in 
obtaining some slight recognition of their rights. In England, 
the peasants were inspired to rebellion by the philosophies of 
John Wyclif (1 320-1384), who sought to raise the standards 
of life for the lower classes. In his homely but forceful way, 
he preached the doctrine of economic and social equality, by 
asking the unanswerable question: “When Adam delved and 
Eve span, who was then the gentleman?” 9 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were marked by a re¬ 
vival of the philosophy of equality, as the basis of direct attacks 
on monarchial government. Most effective were the writings of 
Richard Hooker (1553-1600). His works, written primarily 
as treatises on church government, developed the theories of 
political equality, so that a century later they were used, al¬ 
most without change, as the basis for the writings of John 
Locke. Hooker’s works were widely read in the American 

t j^°^ D Wyclif » English reformer quoted in Antecedents of the Declaration of 
independence, by James Sullivan. 
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colonies prior to our Revolution. He wrote of men as “equals 
in nature”; of society as instituted for the “common good”; 
that “the public power of all society is above every soul con¬ 
tained in the same society”; that “laws human must be made 
according to the general laws of Nature”; that “to live by one 
man’s will became the cause of all man’s misery”; and to the 
theory of equal natural rights, he added the concept of natural 
duties, saying “to be loved by my equals in nature . . . 
imposeth upon me a natural duty of bearing to themward fully 
the like affection.” 10 These phrases were all destined to become 

part of our American philosophy. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, there were 
several important developments. Sir Isaac Newton, the great 
English physicist and astronomer, announced the laws of gravi¬ 
tation and the principles of motion. These definite laws of 
nature had been discovered by simple observation aided by 
mathematical calculation. They stimulated the method of 
reasoning from nature as a basis for other forms of learning. 

In 1688 a revolution in England deposed King James II, 
and placed William and Mary on the throne. This was a vic¬ 
tory for limited monarchy over absolute monarchy. To justify 
this change in government, it was necessary to destroy the 
doctrine of “divine right.” John Locke, following Newton’s 
method of reasoning from nature, announced the theory of 
government by the consent of the governed and the principle 
of political equality. His efforts weakened the accepted beliet 

in the “divine right of kings.” . . , , 

Locke’s writings provided the American colonists with the 

precise arguments needed for their revolution, less than a 
century later. As proof of this are the words of Samuel Adams 
that: “Mr. Locke has often been quoted in the present dispute 
between Britain and her colonies, and very much to our pur¬ 
pose. His reasoning is so forcible, that no one has even at- 

10 Richard Hooker: “Ecclesiastical Polity.’' 
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tempted to confute it.” 11 Substantial portions of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence were composed of actual phrases found 
in Locke’s “True End of Government.” 

The influence of Locke carried over to the Continent and 
was reflected in the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
other eighteenth century French philosophers. The necessity 
for translation limited the reading of Rousseau’s essays in 
America, but his forceful and radical statements influenced 
the thoughts of many of the colonists. 

- ♦- 

While the theory of equality was developing throughout 
the world, natural forces of progress were bringing about, in 
reality, more equal conditions among men. Tools for cultiva¬ 
tion and production were improved. Learning and knowledge 
were disseminated more widely. Better roads and means of 
communication brought the people closer together and tended 
to erase prejudice. Explorations in new lands and in the realms 
of science added to the world’s resources. All this progress 
made for equality. 

A famous commentator, reviewing history over a period of 
seven hundred years, wrote: “The Crusades and the wars of 
the English decimated the nobles and divided their posses¬ 
sions; the erection of communes introduced an element of 
democratic liberty into the bosom of feudal monarchy; the 
invention of firearms equalized the serf and the noble on the 
field of battle; printing opened the same resources to the 
minds of all classes; the post was organized so as to bring 
the same information to the door of the poor man’s cottage, 
and to the gate of the palace; and Protestantism proclaimed 
that all men are alike able to find the road to heaven. The 
discovery of America offered a thousand new paths to fortune, 

11 Samuel Adams: Article signed Candidus, December 23, 1771. 
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and placed riches and power within the reach of the adven¬ 
turous and obscure.” 12 

Conditions in the world were gradually improving, but 
much of the way was paved with bloodshed and destruction, 
for man learned only by bitter experience. In all these eras, the 
greatest of man’s accomplishments was the discovery of the 
natural law of human equality. This principle, although it is 
only intangible thought, marked the beginning of civilization. 
We need only accept its truth, realize its inevitable force and 
apply its simple principle to the laws and institutions of society 
in order to prevent human conflict and add to our happiness. 

12 Alexis de Tocqueville: “Democracy in America.” Vol. I. 



CHAPTER III 


A NEW NATION IS CONCEIVED 

“The foundation of our empire was not 
laid in the gloomy age of ignorance and 
superstition; but at an cpocha when the 
rights of mankind were better understood 
and more clearly defined than at any for¬ 
mer period.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 1 

The s ti* u ggl e for equality was carried over to a new battle¬ 
field, a new continent, America. Divine providence had saved 
half the earth for man to start anew, freed from the cumu¬ 
lation of his errors and self-erected inequalities. Here a con¬ 
dition of natural equality provided an opportunity for man to 
apply the knowledge he had gained through civilization, with¬ 
out heeding the precedents which, in the civilized world every¬ 
where, dragged upon the coat-tails of his progress. 

The discovery of America is claimed by nearly every nation 
that ever sailed a ship, but it was the beginning of the sixteenth 
century before the attention of the civilized world was prop¬ 
erly focused upon it. The voyages of Columbus began a march 

of explorations that prepared the way for the colonists to 
follow. 

The story of the colonization of America is a fitting pro¬ 
logue to the telling of its purpose. Both natures of man in¬ 
vited him to the new world. The quest for gold appealed to 

1 George Washington: quoted in “The Essential American Tradition” by 
Jesse Lee Bennett. * 
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his lower instincts. Many early attempts at colonization owe 
their beginning to the incentive of greed. The history of these 
efforts is typical of the philosophy they represented. Disap¬ 
pointment, disagreements, untold hardships, cruelties and mur¬ 
der finally led to failure. 

The better nature of man summoned him to America in 
search of treasures richer than gold; his quest was for free¬ 
dom, liberty and equality of rights. At the beginning, the 
motive was freedom from religious persecution; later, escape 
from political tyranny; and finally, opportunity for economic 
equality. The colonies established for these purposes gained 
firmer footholds. Hardship, sickness and death took their toll, 
but the persistent devotion to these objectives gained ultimate 
success and account for a new people, known as Americans. 

-+- 

The colonists immediately demonstrated that monarchy, 
though not forgotten, had been left behind, and that America 
was headed for democracy. The colony at Jamestown, Vir¬ 
ginia, the first to take root in this country, adopted a repre¬ 
sentative form of assembly as early as 1619. Before the Pil¬ 
grims reached the shores of New England, they established a 
government upon u the consent of the governed. The May¬ 
flower Compact in 1620, thus introduced a basic principle of 
political equality, and designated the proper source and au¬ 
thority of government. In 1638 this fundamental-principle of 
democracy was voiced in the sermons of Thomas Hooker, a 
minister in Connecticut. The Fundamental Orders of Con¬ 
necticut, adopted the following year, was the first of a series of 
written constitutions framed by the people for the people. 

Those who sought religious freedom had been compelled to 
appeal to the laws of nature, as against the laws of England. 
The man-made edicts required obedience to the dictates of the 
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state church, rather than to one’s own conscience. In America 
the process was reversed, natural forces predominated. The 
mind was freed from conventional adherence to man-written 
scriptures and encouraged to reason from the work of the 
Creator. As a result, the writings of these early American re¬ 
ligious leaders represented a curious mixture of quotations 
from the gospel and philosophy from nature. Frequently, the 
principles used to justify religious freedom applied equally to 
the political field, and played a prominent part in political 
thought just prior to the revolution. 

The desire of the early colonists for religious freedom was 
not entirely unselfish. Though they clamored for equality, they 
were frequently unwilling to accord an equal right to others. 
The banishment of Roger Williams, from the colony of Massa¬ 
chusetts, was an example of this intolerance. However, the 
principle of equality, intermingled with the Scriptures, was the 
basic premise of their argument. 

-♦- 

The eighteenth century found Europe still engaged in vio¬ 
lent conflict for power. The common people, crushed between 
the imperialistic greed of the governing classes of their nations, 
sought haven in America. Left alone to the task of clearing the 
wilderness, the colonists had succeeded, without the aid of their 
parent government, and were producing beyond their imme¬ 
diate needs. America offered opportunity to immigration and 
a source of profit to the trade of the world. 

The British Government, then in control of wealthy prop¬ 
erty owners, was being used as an instrument to further their 
exploitations. The growing prosperity of the colonies tempted 
their greed. By restricting colonial trade to their merchants 
alone, the wealth of America could be systematically drained 
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into their coffers. The war with France offered a patriotic 
excuse for acts of Parliament calculated to gain those ends. 
When, by the French and Indian Wars, the quarrel was trans¬ 
ported to America, it not only excused restrictions on trade, 
but taxation for supporting troops, and incidentally helped to 
defray the burden of debt created by England’s own wars in 
Europe. 

Historians, stating the causes of our Revolution, have 
stressed with too much emphasis the disagreement over taxa¬ 
tion. It is true that greed for the hard earned wealth of the 
colonies motivated British aristocracy, but that which angered 
the American colonists was the affront to their ideals and be¬ 
liefs. “It was the principle, of which the tax made but a part, 
and the quantity still less, that formed the ground on which 

America resisted.” 2 

The mutual struggle of the colonists had taught them the 
real relationship of man to man. The ruggedness of America 
had inculcated in them a belief in natural equality. Their 
democratic institution of the town meeting encouraged thought, 
study, and discussion of the rights of man, and his relation to 
society and government. “Here the value and quality of lib¬ 
erty, the nature of government, and the dignity of man, were 
known and understood, and the attachment of the Americans 
to these principles produced the Revolution, as a natural an 
almost unavoidable consequence.” 3 

-+- 

The first serious difference between* England and the colo¬ 
nies was a question of liberty, not taxation. John Adams said 
he considered, “the argument concerning Writs of Assistance 
in the Superior Court ... as the commencement of the con- 

2 Thomas Paine: Letter to Abbe Raynal, 1781. 

8 Thomas Paine: Letter to Abbe Raynal, 1781. 
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troversy between Great Britain and America.” 4 He was refer¬ 
ring to the argument of James Otis, in 1761, to the effect that 
the practice of issuing general search warrants constituted an 
infringement of liberty. Although Otis lost this argument, he 
continued his fight as a matter of principle. The following year 
Otis issued a pamphlet in which he named “equality” as the 
philosophic basis for the controversy which had now begun. 
Otis wrote, “1. God made all men naturally equal. 2. The ideas 
of earthly superiority, pre-eminence and grandeur, are educa¬ 
tional, at least acquired, not innate. 3. Kings were (and planta¬ 
tion governors should be) made for the good of the people, 
and not the people for them.” 5 

Not many years later, John Adams wrote that all the funda¬ 
mental thoughts of our American philosophy were to be found 
in this pamphlet by James Otis; “How many volumes are con¬ 
centrated in this little fugitive pamphlet, the production of a 
few hurried hours, . . . Look over the Declaration of Rights 
and Wrongs, issued by Congress in 1774. Look into the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence in 1776, . . . and to cap the climax, 
look into Mr. Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, Crisis, and 
Rights of Man; what can you find that is not to be found in 
solid substance in this vindication of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 6 


The discussion with England was revived with each new Act 
of Parliament directed against the colonies. Most of this legis¬ 
lation was taxation, as in the case of the Stamp Act, 1765. But 
the opposition was not a matter of dollars and cents. In the 
case of the tax on tea, the combined cost of tea and tax was 
less than the Englishman at home paid for his favorite bev¬ 
erage. The oratory of Patrick Henry was raised not against 

‘John Adams: Letter to his wife, July 3, 1776. 

of A 1 "? °^ S: “^ indication of th * Conduct of the House of Representatives 
°f 6 the Province of the Massachusetts Bay,” 1762. 

John Adams: Quoted in ‘‘Life of James Otis,” by William Tudor. 
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taxation, but against “taxation without representation.” That 
which he resented was the infringement of human liberty. 

Both John and Samuel Adams viewed the actions of 
England as “a direct and formal design on foot to enslave all 
America ... by the introduction of the canon and feudal 
law into America.” 8 Samuel Adams charged the royal governor 
of Massachusetts with an attempt to revive the feudal system 
which he declared was “contradictory to all principles that 
govern mankind.” 

As the controversy progressed, the thoughts of the colonists 
approached more closely to a correct understanding of the 
real issue. There was no longer any question of taxation, nor 
even of the feudal system, but a question of equality of human 
rights. As early as 1770, James Wilson, a brilliant lawyer 
with a sound knowledge of the underlying principles of gov¬ 
ernment, wrote a pamphlet, which he withheld from publication 
until 1774. In this he embodied most of the philosophic prin¬ 
ciples which Jefferson later set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The phrasing of one paragraph closely resembles 
the phrasing of the most important paragraph of the Declara¬ 
tion. Wilson wrote, “All men are, by nature, equal and free; 
no one has a right to any authority over another without his 
consent: all lawful government is founded on the consent o 
those who are subject to it: such consent was given with a view 
to ensure and to increase the happiness of the governed, above 
what they could enjoy in an independent and unconnected state 
of nature. The consequence is, that the happiness of the society 

is the first law of every government.’’ 9 

In 1774, the Continental Congress first assembled to debate 




1774 * 
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the situation. Richard H. Lee, who two years later was to move 
for Independence, said, “I can’t see why we should not lay our 
rights upon the broadest bottom, the ground of nature. Our 
ancestors found here no government. . . . Life and liberty, 
which is necessary for the security of life, cannot be given up 
when we enter into society.” 10 The Declaration of Grievances 
and Rights, adopted by Congress, followed this suggestion and 
began, in the same philosophic manner, “That the inhabitants 
of the English Colonies in North America, by the immutable 
laws of nature . . . have the following rights: That they are 
entitled to life, liberty and property and they have never ceded 
to any sovereign power whatever a right to dispose of either 
without their consent.” 11 

By 1775, the disagreement had passed beyond the stage of 
debate. The King of England, like all believers in the doctrine 
of inequality, resorted to force. Though compelled to take up 
arms in self defense, the American colonists continued their 
appeal to reason, with the declaration “that Government was 
instituted to promote the Welfare of Mankind, and ought to 
be administered for the Attainment of that End.” 12 

-♦ - 

Throughout the colonial revolt the objective was reconcilia¬ 
tion with representation, not separation. Only the most radical 
entertained the thought of independence, and few ever dared 
to voice it. The relationship between the American colonies 
and Great Britain had been strained from the termination of 
the French and Indian Wars, but none predicted the ultimate 
separation. Christopher Godsen is said to have made the sug- 

10 Richard Henry Lee: Quoted in John Adams’ “Diary of the Debates in Con¬ 
gress,” September 8, 1774. 

u Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. I. 

“Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. II. 
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gestion as early as 1764. James Otis hinted at the possibility, 
in his writings about the same time. Both Samuel and John 
Adams were suspected of being sympathetic to the idea. Samuel 
Adams made one of the first threats of independence in an 
essay, “The Sons of Liberty,” published in 1769. Patrick 
Henry mentioned independence in a public address in 1773, 
but Benjamin Franklin, in 1774 said, “I have never heard 
in any conversation of any person drunk or sober the least 
expression of a wish for separation from England.” 13 George 
Washington, about to take command of the colonial military 
forces said, relative to independence, “I am well satisfied 
that no such thing is desired by any thinking man in all North 
America.” 14 

When delegates from the colonies met in Philadelphia, at 
the Continental Congress, there was no discussion of inde¬ 
pendence, but quite the reverse; allegiance was pledged to the 
King of England. Years later John Adams wrote; “In the 
Congress of 1774, there was not one member, except Patrick 
Henry, who appeared to me sensible of the precipice, or rather 
the pinnacle on which we stood, and had candor and courage 
enough to acknowledge it.” 15 

By 1775 the colonies were in a state of open rebellion, but 
not revolution. The massacre at Lexington, like all demonstra¬ 
tions of force, reacted against the British and gained sympathy 
for the cause of independence. In May, a group of citi¬ 
zens of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, passed resolu¬ 
tions, which were said to have been followed by a Declaration 
of Independence. But John Adams and Jefferson, who were 
living when this claim was made, in 1819, denied ever having 

13 Benjamin Franklin: Quoted in “History of American Political Thought,” 

by Raymond G. Gettell. . _ .. . . » 

14 George Washington: Quoted in “History of American Political Though, 

by Raymond G. Gettell. 

16 John Adams: Letter to Jefferson, November 12, 1813. 
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heard of any Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, and 
expressed doubt as to its legitimacy. 16 

-4- 

By the summer of 1775, the colonies were engaged in open 
hostilities with the British troops. “The Declaration on Taking 
Arms,” adopted by Congress, July 6, 1775, also contained a 
declaration of allegiance to the King. The wise old philosopher, 
Benjamin Franklin, was by that time speaking of his English 
friends as “enemies,” 17 and recognized reconciliation was 
“hopeless.” 18 By December he was endeavoring to sound out 
the courts of Continental Europe to ascertain if assistance could 
be obtained for America in its struggle for Independence. 19 

Jefferson was still loyal, but was chafing under the insults of 
England. He wrote to a friend; “I am one of those, who, 
rather than submit to the rights of legislation for us, assumed 
by the British Parliament, and which late experience has shown 
they will so cruelly exercise, would lend my hand to sink the 
whole island in the ocean.” 20 

The cause of independence was still unpopular as late as the 
fall of 1775, when the assemblies of the various colonies con¬ 
vened. Most of them had instructed their representatives in 
Congress to reject any proposition of independence. The spark 
destined to touch off the revolution was yet to gleam. 



In April of 1774, a certain collector of revenue in the British 


Letter of John Adams to Thomas Jefferson, June 22, 1819; Jefferson’s Reply 
of July 9, 1819; and letter of John Adams to William Bentley, August 21, 1819 
17 Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Mr. Strahan, a member of Parliament Tulv 
5 , 1775 - ’ J J 


Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Dr. Priestly, July 7, 1775. 
^Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Monsieur Dumas, December 9 1775 
Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John Randolph, August 25, 1775. 
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Excise Department was discharged from his job. This every 
day occurrence dislodged a force destined to span the Atlantic 
and weld the scattered feeling of discontent into a spirit of 
righteous revolution. The man discharged was Thomas Paine. 
A noted political writer later commented upon this trivial in¬ 
cident as follows: “A little thing sometimes produces a great 
effect; . . . insults, offered to Mr. Paine while he was in the 
Excise in England, was the real cause of the Revolution in 
America; for, though the nature of the cause of America was 
such as I have before described it; though the principles were 
firm in the minds of the people of that country; still, it was 
Mr. Paine, and Paine alone who brought those principles into 
action.” 21 

Paine arrived in America, November 30, 1774. He carried 
an introduction from Benjamin Franklin which described him 
as “an ingenious worthy young man.” John Adams tells of 
Paine’s arrival as follows: “In the course of this winter ap¬ 
peared a phenomenon in Philadelphia, a disastrous meteor, 
I mean Thomas Paine.” 22 From that moment, events in the 
colonies moved more rapidly. “I thought it very hard,” wrote 
Paine to Franklin sometime later, “to have the country set on 
fire about my ears almost the moment I got into it.” But this 
was hardly a coincidence, for Thomas Paine, himself, was the 
torch that set off the conflagration. Up to that time Paine had 
written little and published nothing. He later admitted, It 
was the cause of America which made me an author.” 23 

In October 1775, Paine wrote an article in which he re¬ 
counted the wrongs and horrors of slavery, and added: When 
I reflect on these, I hesitate not for a moment to believe that 
the Almighty will finally separate America from Britain. Call 
it independence or what you will, if it is the cause of God and 

21 William Cobbet, one of Paine’s critics, who became a most ardent admirer. 

“John Adams: “Autobiography.” 

“Thomas Paine: “The American Crisis.” 
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Humanity it will go on.” 24 Jefferson’s conversion to independ¬ 
ence was completed about this time. He then wrote: “We want 
neither inducement nor power, to declare and assert a separa¬ 
tion. It is will alone which is wanting, and that is growing 
apace under the fostering hand of our King.” 25 

Paine was about to supply this will, for he was busy prepar¬ 
ing his famous pamphlet, “Common Sense.” John Adams said, 
“Dr. Rush put him upon writing on the subject . . . and gave 
him his title of Common Sense.” 26 Another writer said, “There 
is good reason to believe that Dr. Franklin had no inconsider¬ 
able share at least in furnishing material for this work.” 27 
Finally it was finished, but according to Benjamin Rush, it was 
difficult to secure “a printer who had boldness enough to pub¬ 
lish it.” 

“Common Sense” made its appearance in Philadelphia, on 
January io, 1776. Immediately the country was swept by its 
sentiments. Demands poured in from all parts of the colonies 
for copies. In a short time more than five hundred thousand 
pamphlets had been sold. No publication, up to that time, had 
ever reached this proportion. It was read by nearly every 
literate person throughout the sparsely settled colonies. 

Paine addressed his “acute human reasoning” 28 to the in¬ 
telligence of “the inhabitants of America.” He delved into the 
origin of government, and named the security and happiness 
of the governed as the end for which it was designed. His 
premise was that men were “originally equal in the order of 
creation,” hence he questioned the validity of monarchy and 
hereditary succession. “The present state of American affairs,” 
Paine said, was “not the concern of a day, a year or an age; 

‘ 4 Thomas Paine: “A Serious Thought,” published October 18, 1775. 

“Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John Randolph, November 29, 1775. 

“John Adams: “Autobiography.” 

27 Dr. Stuber: Continuation of Dr. Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 

Thomas A. Edison uses this phrase in his introduction to “Life and Works 
of Thomas Paine,” by William M. Van Der Weyde. 
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posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of time.” Stating it was 
“time to part,” Paine called for a Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. He followed this with a detailed suggestion of a form 
of representative government, and pointed to the ability of 
America to sustain its position against the world. He ended 
with an appeal for the rights of mankind, and free and inde¬ 
pendent states of America. 

The style as well as the subject matter of this little pamphlet 
won immediate recognition. Jefferson appraised Paine’s skill 
in these words, “No writer has exceeded Paine in ease and 
familiarity of style, in perspicuity of expression, happiness of 
elucidation, and in simple and unassuming language. In this he 
may be compared with Dr. Franklin; and indeed his ‘Common 
Sense’ was, for a while, believed to have been written by Dr. 
Franklin, and published under the borrowed name of Paine, 
who had come over with him from England.” 29 

It was “Common Sense” that swung the tide of public senti¬ 
ment to independence. George Washington can be named 
among its converts to this cause. There is no known statement 
or writing of Washington, either public or confidential, in 
favor of Independence prior to a letter written by him a few 
weeks after this publication, when he wrote: “A few more of 
such flaming arguments as were exhibited at Falmouth and 
Norfolk, added to the sound doctrine and unanswerable rea¬ 
soning contained in the pamphlet ‘Common Sense,’ will not 
leave numbers at a loss to decide upon the propriety of a sepa¬ 
ration.” 30 

This work alone earned for Paine a most prominent place 
in America’s history, which he never received. John Adams 
wrote, “History is to ascribe to Paine the Revolution. 

“Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Frances Eppes, January 19, 1821. 

80 George Washington: Letter to Joseph Reed, January 31, i 77 *>* 

81 John Adams: Letter to Thomas Jefferson. 
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Samuel Adams, in a letter to Paine, later wrote, “I have fre¬ 
quently with pleasure reflected on your services to my native 
and your adopted country. Your ‘Common Sense,’ and your 
‘Crisis,’ unquestionably awakened the public mind, and led the 
people loudly to call for a declaration of our national inde¬ 
pendence. I therefore esteemed you as a warm friend to the 
liberty and lasting welfare of the human race.” 32 Madison 
spoke of Paine as “the man, whose writings have so much con¬ 
tributed to enforce and foster the spirit of independence in 
the people of America.” 33 Lafayette said, “To me America 
without Thomas Paine is unthinkable.” A contemporary his¬ 
torian said, “that the great American cause owed as much to 
the pen of Paine as to the sword of Washington.” 34 

“Common Sense” had drawn the lines clearly. It was no 
longer a petty quarrel over taxes, nor even a dispute over the 
division of economic spoils. The writing of Paine “raised the 
struggle above the paltriness of a rebellion against taxation to 
a great human movement—a war for an ideal.” 35 The question 
became one of vital principle, between the false doctrine of 
“Divine Right” of a few and the true philosophy of the equal 
rights of all. “The cause of America,” as Paine correctly 
stated, was “the cause of all mankind.” 38 

82 Samuel Adams: Letter to Thomas Paine, November 30, 1802. 

03 James Madison: Letter to George Washington, July 2, 1784. 

34 J oe l Barlow: Quoted in “Life of Thomas Paine,” by Moncure Daniel Conway. 

85 Moncure Daniel Conway: “Life of Thomas Paine.” 

M Thomas Paine: “Common Sense.” 
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AMERICA DECLARES ITS PURPOSE 

“America need never be ashamed to tell 
her birth, nor relate the stages by which she 
rose to Empire” 

THOMAS PAINE. 1 

Gr REAT movements of democracy grow slowly at the start. 
Like smoldering fire they remain hidden a long time; merely 
glowing, but spreading all the while. Finally some tiny spark, 
more daring than the rest, breaks through its confines and 
bursts into flame. It springs into the air, and with vast strides 
leaps from place to place, rapidly accelerating its pace. Once 
democracy makes its way to the free air of open discussion, all 
is consumed in a brief moment by the general conflagration of 
its sound human sentiments. 

The first great conquest of democracy came to a climax in 
our revolution. But its principles had smoldered for centuries 
within the brains of the wisest men. The spark, more brave 
than the rest, which set it off was Thomas Paine. The burst 
of flame was his brilliant “Common Sense.’’ The consuming fire 
of human sentiment was the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Future movements of democracy will demonstrate these 
same traits. Both friends and foes of democracy can learn 
from a study of these characteristics. Its friends will learn 
not to be disheartened at the slow but steady beginning. Its 
enemies, who stand above the rest on a mountain of inequali- 

1 Thomas Paine: “The American Crisis.” 
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ties, will know from the first rumblings that their perch is a 
volcano and be ready to run for their lives. 

-♦ - 

From the issuance of Paine’s pamphlet, the colonies were 
seething with revolution. If the private conversations of that 
period could be broadcast for the ears of the present genera¬ 
tion, we would learn much to our advantage. We would hear 
the true meaning of American principles and know America’s 
purpose. 

No doubt at that time, Jefferson was reading deeply into 
the philosophy of the rights of man. James Wilson, with his 
trained legal mind, was considering the fundamentals of gov¬ 
ernment. It is probable that Dr. Franklin introduced his friend 
Thomas Paine to Thomas Jefferson and said, “You two should 
get together, for you are of the same mind.” We know that 
John Adams did not fully agree with Paine’s “Common Sense,” 
and replied with his “Thoughts on Government”; that he 
sought a conversation with Paine, and that their only point 
of agreement was the necessity for independence. 

Up to the beginning of the year 1776, there had been no 
official action in Congress looking forward to independence. 
The first indication of this move appeared in a report of a com¬ 
mittee to prepare an “Address to the Inhabitants of the Colo¬ 
nies,” reported in Congress on February the 13th. The draft 
was in the handwriting of James Wilson, and displayed the 
characteristic depth of his knowledge of government. It said, 
“That all Power was originally in the People—that all the 
Powers of Government are derived from them—that all Power, 
which they have not disposed of still continues theirs—are 
Maxims of the English Constitutions, which, we presume, will 
not be disputed.” 2 

* Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. IV. 
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Though it disavowed an intent to establish an independent 
empire, it made the question of independence “an alternative” 
with the King, and ended with the ominous statement “that the 
colonies may continue connected, as they have been, with 
Britain, is our second wish: our first is—THAT AMERICA 
MAY BE FREE.” 3 This first official suggestion of Independ¬ 
ence was, however, “ordered—to lie on the table.” 

The colonists by this time had advanced beyond their rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress. A number of the Colonial assem¬ 
blies repealed their previous instructions to their delegates, 
and substituted positive instructions to agree with the ma¬ 
jority, if the question of independence were raised. By April, 
the people of Massachusetts were “impatiently waiting for 
Congress to declare off from Great Britain, and threatened 
if Congress did not do so, they would do it for themselves. 

On May 4, 1776, the Assembly of Rhode Island repealed 
the act by which they had previously declared their allegiance 
to the King of England. This is claimed by some to be the 

first actual Declaration of Independence. 

On May 10th, Congress took a bold step and recommended 

the colonies form independent governments which would, “best 
conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents in 
particular, and America in general.” 6 Five days later a pre¬ 
amble to this resolution, drawn by John Adams, was adopted. 
In effect it denied any further allegiance to the King and re¬ 
turned the power of government to the people. It was, how¬ 
ever, short of a Declaration of Independence. 


Jefferson returned to Philadelphia on May 14th, and took 

"Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol IV. 


^•Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. IV 
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lodging in the house of a Mr. Graff on the south side of Mar¬ 
ket Street, “probably between 7th and 8th Streets,” 7 where he 
later wrote the Declaration of Independence. Previous to his 
return to Congress, Jefferson had been taking an active part in 
the affairs of his own colony of Virginia. Its assembly was at 
that time engaged in forming a plan of government. Knowing 
this, Jefferson had prepared a “sketch or outline of a Consti¬ 
tution, with a preamble,” which he sent to the President of the 
Convention, “on the mere possibility that it might suggest 
something worth incorporation into that before the Conven¬ 
tion.” 8 Contained in this suggestion of Jefferson’s was much of 
the substance which he later embodied in the Declaration of 

Independence. 

On May 15, the Virginia Assembly passed a resolution 
directing the Virginia delegates in Congress to propose inde¬ 
pendence for the colonies. In obedience to these instructions, 
Richard Henry Lee moved in the Continental Congress on 
June 7, 1776, as follows: “Resolved, that these United Colo¬ 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states, 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 0 The 
motion was seconded by John Adams. 

The story of the happenings in Congress is best told by 
Jefferson, who made notes of the proceedings, and many years 
later wrote them at length. He said, “The House, being 
obliged to attend at that time to some other business, the 
proposition was referred to the next day, when the members 
were ordered to attend punctually at ten o’clock, Saturday, 
June 8th. They proceeded to take it into consideration, and 
referred it to a committee of the whole, into which they imme- 

7 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Dr. James Mease, September 26, 1825. 

8 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Judge Augustus B. Woodward, April 3, 1825. 

6 Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. IV. 
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diately resolved themselves, and passed that day in debating 
on the subject.” 10 

The question was carried over to Monday, June ioth, and 
Jefferson’s account continues: “It appearing in the course of 
these debates, that the colonies of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and South Carolina, were 
not yet matured for falling from the parent stem, but that 
they were fast advancing to that state, it was thought most 
prudent to wait a while for them, and to postpone the final 
decision to July 1st. But that this might occasion as little delay 
as possible, a Committee was appointed to prepare a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence.” 11 The Committee, which was appointed 
the next day, June I ith, consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and Robert R. 
Livingston. 

At the time, Jefferson was only thirty-three years of age. 
The reason “why so young a man as Mr. Jefferson was placed 
at the head of the Committee for preparing a Declaration of 
Independence,” is said, by John Adams, to have been, as fol¬ 
lows: “Mr. Jefferson came into Congress, in June 1775, an( ^ 
brought with him a reputation for literature, science, and a 
happy talent of composition. Writings of his were handed 
about, remarkable for the peculiar felicity of expression. 
Though a silent member in Congress, he was so prompt, frank, 
explicit and decisive upon committees and in conversation, not 
even Samuel Adams was more so, that he soon seized upon 
my heart; and upon this occasion I gave him my vote, and did 
all in my power to procure the votes of others. I think he had 
one more vote than any other, and that placed him at the head 

of the committee.” 12 

Somewhat different accounts of the proceedings of this com- 

10 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel A. Wells, May 12, 1819. 

11 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel A. Wells, May 12, 1819. 

13 John Adams: Letter to Timothy Pickering, August 6, 1822. 
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mittee were given by Adams and Jefferson, forty-six years later, 
when both were far advanced in age, and the memories of 
either might have been at fault. Adams wrote: “The commit¬ 
tee met, discussed the subject, and then appointed Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son and me to make the draught, I suppose because we were 
the two first on the list. The sub-committee met. Jefferson pro¬ 
posed to me to make the draught. I said, ‘I will not.’ ‘You 
should do it.’ ‘Oh! no.’ ‘Why will you not?’ ‘You ought to do 
it.’ ‘I will not.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Reasons enough.’ ‘What can be your 
reasons?’ ‘Reason first—You are a Virginian, and a Virginian 
ought to appear at the head of this business. Reason second— 
I am obnoxious, suspected, and unpopular. You are very much 
otherwise. Reason third—You can write ten times better than 
I can.’ ‘Well,’ said Jefferson, ‘if you are decided, I will do as 
well as I can.’ ‘Very well. When you have drawn it up, we 
will have a meeting.’ ” 13 

Jefferson commented on the Adams’ version as follows: 
“Now these details are quite incorrect. The committee of five 
met; no such thing as a sub-committee was proposed, but they 
unanimously pressed on myself alone to undertake the draught. 
I consented.” 14 It is certain the duty was finally entrusted to 
Jefferson, and he proved worthy of the task. 

After Jefferson had completed the writing of his draft of 
the Declaration, he submitted it for the criticism of the others 
serving with him on the committee. This Jefferson relates as 
follows: “I drew it; but before I reported it to the committee, 

I communicated it separately to Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, 
requesting their corrections, because they were the two mem¬ 
bers of whose judgments and amendments I wished most to 
have the benefit, before presenting it to the committee; and 
you have seen the original paper now in my hands, with the 

ui?k n Adams: Letter to Timothy Pickering, August 6, 1822. 
omas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, August 30, 1823. 
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corrections of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams interlined in their 
own handwritings. Their alterations were two or three only, 
and merely verbal. I then wrote a fair copy, reported it to the 
committee, and from them, unaltered, to Congress.” 15 

John Adams, in later years, did not recall having made any 
alterations, and gave a different version of its presentation to 
the committee. The changes suggested by Franklin and Adams 
were slight. They merely substituted a few words, and made 
no amendment in the meaning or intent. As John Adams said, 
“We were all in haste. Congress was impatient, and the in¬ 
strument was reported, as I believe in Jefferson’s handwriting, 
as he first drew it.” 16 Jefferson’s original draft, with the cor¬ 
rections of Adams and Franklin, and also those made later by 
Congress, is now in the library of the Department of State at 
Washington. 17 Other copies made by Jefferson for friends are 
also in existence. 18 


- ♦- 

Jefferson’s own story of the Declaration tells what hap¬ 
pened to his document when it was presented to Congress. 
“This was reported to the House on Friday, the 28th of June, 
when it was read and ordered to lie on the table.” 16 Nothing 
was done relative to it on Saturday, and on Monday, the ques¬ 
tion of the Declaration was temporarily set aside to allow 
Congress to take up the motion for Independence made June 

7th and postponed until that day. 

The notes of Jefferson continue: “On Monday, the 1st o 
July, the House resolved itself into a Committee of the whole, 

15 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, August 30, 1823. 

10 John Adams: Letter to Timothy Pickering, August 6, 1822. 

17 See: Letter of Thomas Jefferson to John Vaughan, September 16, 1825. 

18 See: Hazelton, “The Declaration of Independence, Its History. 

10 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel A. Wells, May 12, 1819- 
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and resumed the consideration of the original motion made by 
the delegates of Virginia, which, being again debated through 
the day, was carried in the affirmative by the votes of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia. 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania voted against it.” 20 

This negative vote of the delegates from Pennsylvania was 
against the wishes of their constituents. On June 25th a Decla¬ 
ration had been read in Congress from “Deputies of Penn¬ 
sylvania,” “expressing their willingness to concur in a vote of 
Congress declaring the United Colonies Free and Independent 
States.” 21 

Jefferson’s account then states: “Delaware had but two mem¬ 
bers present, and they were divided. The delegates from New 
York declared they were for it themselves, and were assured 
their constituents were for it; but that their instructions having 
been drawn near a twelvemonth before, they were enjoined by 
them, to do nothing which should impede that object. They, 
therefore, thought themselves not justifiable in voting on 
either side, and asked leave to withdraw from the question, 
which was given them. The Committee rose, and reported 
their resolutions to the House. Mr. Rutledge, of South Caro¬ 
lina, then requested the determination might be put off to the 
next day, as he believed his colleagues, though they disap¬ 
proved of the resolution, would then join in it for the sake 
of unanimity.” 22 

According to Adams “that debate took up most the day, 
but it was an idle mispence of time.” 23 Jefferson was of the 
same opinion, for he wrote: “It was now evening, the members 
exhausted by a debate of nine hours, during which all the 

"Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel A. Wells, May 12, 1819. 

a Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. V. 

Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel A. Wells, May 12, 1819. 

John Adams: Letter to Samuel Chase, July 1, 1776. 
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powers of the soul had been distended with the magnitude of 
the object—without refreshment, without a pause.” 24 

No doubt Jefferson had hoped Congress would act upon his 
Declaration that day. The country was becoming impatient 
and even suspicious of the delay. On the morning of July 1st, 
Jefferson had written to a friend; “If any doubt has arisen as 
to me, my country will have my political creed in the form of 
a ‘Declaration,’ etc., which I was lately directed to draw. This 
will give decisive proof that my own sentiment concurred with 
the vote they instructed me to give, had the post been to go a 
day later we might have been at liberty to communicate this 

whole matter.” 25 

The letter was not posted but was held v/ith the hope he 
could add the long awaited news. However, Jefferson was 
forced to seal his letter, and send it the following morning, 
with this postscript: “July 2. I have kept open my letter till 

this morning but nothing more new. Adieu. 

The morning of July second brought the decisive action. 

South Carolina, at whose request the vote had been postponed, 
“joined the other nine States in voting for it. The members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation too, who had been absent the 
day before, came in and turned the vote of their State in favor 
of independence; and a third member of the State of De - 
ware, who, hearing of the division in the sentiments of hw two 
colleagues, had travelled post to arrive in time now came „ 
and decided the vote of that State also for the resolution 
“Thus twelve States voted for it at the time of its passage, an 
the delegates of New York, the thirteenth State, received in- 
section, within a few days to add thews to the genera 
vote.” 20 The resolution for independence, adopted J Y 

« Thomas Jefferson: Letter to the Editor of the Journai de Paris, August *9, 
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2nd, was in the same form as the original motion of Richard 
H. Lee. 

Because the separation from England was formally effected 
by this action of Congress, John Adams wrote to his wife: 
“The second day of July 1776, will be celebrated by succeeding 
generations as the greatest anniversary festival. . . . You 
will see, in a few days, a declaration setting forth the causes 
which have impelled us to this mighty revolution, and the rea¬ 
sons which will justify it in the sight of God and man.” 27 How¬ 
ever, the reasons for independence, and not the mere separa¬ 
tion, proved to be the cause of America’s annual celebration, 
on July fourth. 


- ♦ - 

With the question of independence settled, “Congress pro¬ 
ceeded, the same day, to consider the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, which had been reported and laid on the table the 
Friday preceding, and on Monday, referred to a Committee 
of the whole. The pusillanimous idea, that we had friends in 
England worth keeping terms with, still haunted the minds of 
many. For this reason, those passages which conveyed cen¬ 
sures on the people of England were struck out lest they should 
give them offence.” 28 Jefferson gives an accurate account of 
these discussions: “When the Declaration of Independence 
was under the consideration of Congress, there were two or 
three unlucky expressions in it which gave offence to some 
members. The words ‘Scotch and other foreign auxiliaries’ ex¬ 
cited the ire of a gentleman or two of that country. Severe 
strictures on the conduct of the British king, in negotiating our 
repeated repeals of the law which permitted the importation 
of slaves, were disapproved by some Southern gentlemen, 

a John Adams: Letter to his wife, July 3, 1776. 

“Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel A. Wells, May 12, 1819. 
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whose reflections were not yet matured to the full abhorrence 
of that traffic. Although the offensive expressions were imme¬ 
diately yielded these gentlemen continued their depredations 

on other parts of the instrument.” 29 

The clause against slavery was stricken out because of the 
opposition of South Carolina and Georgia, and the phraseology 
of Lee’s resolutions for independence was substituted in place 

of Jefferson’s original ending. 

All the while John Adams “supported the Declaration 
with zeal and ability, fighting fearlessly, for every word of 
it.” 30 But Jefferson, as author, was compelled by modesty to 
remain silent, while the result of his supreme effort was being 
ruthlessly criticised. “As to myself, I thought it a duty to be, 
on that occasion, a passive auditor of the opinions of others, 
more impartial judges than I could be, of its merits or demerits. 
During the debate I was sitting by Doctor Franklin, and e 
observed that I was writhing a little under the acrimonious 
criticisms on some of its parts; and it was on that occasion, 
that by way of comfort, he told me the story of John Ihomp- 

son, the hatter, and his new sign.” 31 

The wise old philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, then seventy, 

said to the youthful Jefferson, “I have made it a rule whenever 

in my power, to avoid becoming the draughtsman of papers 

to be reviewed by a public body. I took my lesson from1 an 

incident which I will relate to you.” He then told of a hatter, 

who composed a sign for his shop, and submitted it to h s 

friends. Each in turn suggested that certain words be elmu- 

nated until “the inscription was reduced ultimately to John 

Thompson,’ with the figure of a hat adjoined. 



29 Thomas 

30 Thomas 

31 Thomas 

32 Thomas 


Jefferson: Autobiography. 
Jefferson: Letter to James 
Jefferson: Letter to James 
Jefferson: Autobiography. 


Madison, August 30, 1823. 
Madison, August 30, 1823. 
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The various paragraphs of the Declaration were debated 
for three days; the second, third and fourth of July. The mem¬ 
bers of Congress knew that by their act they were pledging 
“Their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.” Franklin 
is quoted as having said, “We must all hang together or we 
will hang separately.” As Samuel Adams said, “It must be 
allowed by the impartial world that this Declaration has not 
been made rashly.” 33 

It was not until the evening of the Fourth that Congress “by 
a unanimous vote” approved the Declaration, and “Ordered, 
that the declaration be authenticated and printed . . . That 
copies ... be sent to the several assemblies ... to the 
several commanding officers of the Continental troops; that 
it be proclaimed in each of the United States, and at the head 
of the army.” 34 

The Declaration was first published Saturday, July 6th, in 
Towne’s “Pennsylvania Evening Post.” The following Mon¬ 
day, July 8th, it was read by Captain John Nixon in the yard 
surrounding the State House in Philadelphia, where it had 
been adopted. The delegates from New York in the mean¬ 
while received a release from their former instructions and 
added their vote to make independence the unanimous act of 
all thirteen colonies. The same day the Declaration was read 

to the troops under Washington, encouraging them with new 
spirit. 

It was not until July 19th that Congress ordered the Decla¬ 
ration engrossed. This work was completed on August 2nd, 
at which time the signing began. There had been no signing 
on the fourth of July, except the usual endorsement by the 
President and Secretary of Congress to formally indicate its 
enactment. The signing extended well into the fall. Meanwhile, 
many who were members of Congress when the Declaration 

® Samuel Adams: Letter to John Pitts, July 17, 1776. 
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was adopted were replaced by others who signed. Some of the 
most noble patriots, by reason of their radical support of inde¬ 
pendence, lost favor with their more conservative constituents 
and were not returned to Congress, hence did not sign the 
engrossed copy. Several absented themselves from Congress to 
avoid signing, and one did not sign until a year or so later. 
Robert R. Livingston, a member of the original committee 
to draft the Declaration was not among “the signers.” Al¬ 
though in Congress when it was passed, he was back in New 
York busily attending to affairs of the New York Convention, 
which was preparing a new form of government. 


After smoldering in the mind of men for centuries, the 
flame of democracy had broken its confines and in a brief mo¬ 
ment consumed a nation. “When I look back to the year 1761, 
wrote John Adams, “. . . and run through the whole period, 
from that time to this, and recollect the senes of political 
events, the chain of causes and effects, I am surprised at the 
suddenness as well as the greatness of this revolution 

“Equality,” a basic principle of the laws of nature, had been 
written into the laws of man by the Declaration that all men 
are created equal.” A philosophy as old as mankind, that ha 
been rising through the centuries, in the wisdom of the Greek 
philosophers, the teachings of the Hebrew prophets the preach¬ 
ings of Christ, the inspiration of every social reformer, had 

taken upon itself a new name, 

were contained in “This Declaratory Charter of our rights 
and of the rights of man.” 30 The complete accomplishment of 

its ideals became America’s purpose. 



CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 

“The sentiments were of all America 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 1 

Though the concise diction and the precise phrasing of 
the Declaration of Independence were the art of Thomas 
Jefferson, the authors of the Declaration include all those revo¬ 
lutionary fathers who shared its sentiments, beliefs and ideals. 
It was the voice of a new nation harmoniously expressing its 
fundamental philosophy. It is to the credit of Jefferson that 
he expressed not merely his own convictions, but the sentiments 
of all America. 

“This was the object of the Declaration of Independence. 
Not to find out new principles, or new arguments, never before 
thought of, not merely to say things which had never been 
said before; but to place before mankind the common sense 
of the subject, in terms so plain and firm as to command their 
assent, and to justify ourselves in the independent stand we 
are compelled to take. Neither aiming at originality of prin¬ 
ciple or sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular and 
previous writing, it was intended to be an expression of the 
American mind, and to give to that expression the proper tone 
and spirit called for by the occasion. All its authority rests 
then on the harmonizing sentiments of the day, whether ex¬ 
pressed in conversation, in letters, printed essays, or in the 

1 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Joseph Delaplaine, April 12 , 1817. 
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elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, 
Sidney, etc.” 2 


There is ample evidence that the Declaration was not only 
Jeffersonianism, but true Americanism. The very fact that its 
sentiments were so widely shared, gave rise, in later years, to 
numerous controversies over its authorship. John Adams, in a 
friendly way, was jealous of the prominence Jefferson had 
gained as author of the Declaration, and repeatedly pointed 
to its lack of originality. Forty-five years after it had been 
written, Adams wrote; “The principles and sentiments and 
expressions of the Declaration of Independence had been so 
often pronounced and echoed and reechoed in that Congress 
for two years before, and especially for the last six months, 
that it will forever be impossible to ascertain who uttered 

them, and upon what occasion.” 3 

Another time Adams credited James Otis, with stating its 

principles in a pamphlet published in 1762. “There is not an 

idea in it but what had been hackneyed in Congress for two 

years before. The substance of it is contained in the declaration 

of rights and the violation of those rights, in the Journals of 

Congress in 1774- Indeed, the essence of it is contained in a 

pamphlet, voted and printed by the town of Boston, before 

the first Congress met, composed by James Otis, as 1 s ^PP ose ’ 

in one of his lucid intervals, and pruned and polished by 

Samuel Adams .” 4 ^ • a 

Jefferson did not deny these charges. He had never claimed 

originality. Instead, he had prided himself that the Declara¬ 
tion was a faithful expression of general belief. He wrote 

2 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Henry Lee, May 8, .825. 

3 John Adams: Letter to Henry Lee, 1Fe . bruary \ 

‘John Adams: Letter to Timothy Pickering, August 6, 1. 
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Madison, who had brought Adams’ letter to his attention, 
“ ‘that it contained no new ideas, that it is a commonplace 
compilation, its sentiments hackneyed in Congress for two 
years before, and its essence contained in Otis’ pamphlet,’ may 
all be true. Of that I am not to be the judge. Richard Henry 
Lee charged it as copied from Locke’s treatise on government. 
Otis’ pamphlet I never saw, and whether I had gathered my 
ideas from reading or reflection I do not know. I know only 
that I turned to neither book nor pamphlet while writing it. 
I did not consider it as any part of my charge to invent new 
ideas altogether, and to offer no sentiment which had ever 
been expressed before.” 5 

Madison’s reply expressed complete agreement with Jeffer¬ 
son’s view that the Declaration should have contained not 
original ideas, but general sentiments; “Nothing can be more 
absurd than the cavil that the Declaration contains known and 
not new truths. The object was to assert not to discover truths, 
and to make them the basis of the Revolutionary Act. The 
merit of the Draught could only consist in a lucid communica¬ 
tion of human Rights, a condensed enumeration of the reasons 
for such an exercise of them, and in a style and tone appro¬ 
priate to the great occasion, and to the spirit of the American 
people.” 6 


-♦- 

The authorship of the Declaration has never seriously been 
questioned. No one, except Jefferson, even claimed authorship 
for himself, but there have been numerous attempts by ad¬ 
mirers to credit it to others. In 1822, an attempt by friends 
of Richard Henry Lee to proclaim him as the author, caused 
Madison to write: “The fact that Mr. Jefferson was the 

K Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, August 30, 1823. 

* James Madison: Letter to Thomas Jefferson, September 6, 1823. 
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author and the nature of the alterations made in the Original, 
are too well known and the proofs are too well preserved, to 
admit of successful misrepresentation.” 7 

The similarity in both sentiment and phraseology of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights and the Declaration led friends of 
George Mason to claim for him authorship of both. Mason 
himself never made such a claim. Madison tells that, while the 
Constitution of Virginia was almost entirely the work of George 
Mason, “The Preamble to the Constitution was probably 
derived in great measure, if not wholly, from the funds of 
Mr. Jefferson, the richness of which in such materials is seen 
in the Declaration of Independence as well as elsewhere.” 8 

A letter from Edmund Pendleton, of Virginia, to Jefferson 
also confirms the part Jefferson played: “I expected you had 
in the preamble to our form of Government, exhausted the 
subject of complaint against George III, and was at a loss to 
discover what the Congress would do for one to their Declara¬ 
tion of Independence without copying, but find you have ac¬ 
quitted yourselves very well on that score.” 9 Jefferson himself 
explains that, the Virginia Assembly “being pleased with the 
Preamble to mine, they adopted it in the House, by way of 
amendment to the Report of the Committee; and thiw my 

Preamble became tacked to the work of George Mason. . 

One political commentator stated relative to the Declaration, 
“whoever wrote it, Paine was the author.” 11 Samuel Adams 
said of this remark, “There is as much to substantiate this 
claim as can be said for any other persom Of course, this 
was not intended to convey the idea that Paine actually wrote 

7 Tames Madison: Letter to Thomas Ritchie, August 13, 1822. 

Madison: Letter to Augustus B Woodward September xi, 18*4- 

Edmund Pendleton: Letter to “as Je^erson, , fgaJ . 

William ^obbett: quoteTin^Thoma, Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democ- 

ra ^:m y ue^d y ams g ";uoteTin “Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democ- 
racy,” by Mary Agnes Best. 
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the Declaration, but that Jefferson reflected in that document 
the philosophy of Thomas Paine. It is quite possible that the 
clause against slavery, which was stricken out, might have 
been suggested either by Thomas Paine, himself, or by one of 
his pamphlets published shortly before that time. 13 Certain 
phrases are almost identical. Paine, however, never claimed 
authorship of any portion of the Declaration. Jefferson knew 
Paine, and admired his thoughts on government, which he said 
“were the principles of the citizens of the United States.” 14 

On the basis of similarity in philosophy, a claim could well 
be made for James Wilson, whose pamphlet published in 1774, 
contained the same principles as the Declaration. 15 This is 
true, as John Adams asserted, for the work of James Otis, 
and Locke nearly a century before. If the inspiration was 

the original author would 
prove to be the Author of all mankind. 

These controversies were of minor importance at the time, 
but today they take on new significance. They prove conclu¬ 
sively not merely that Jefferson was the author of the Declara¬ 
tion, but that the Declaration represents the “sentiments of 
all America” and hence is the basic expression of our Ameri¬ 
can principles. 

The “self-evident truths” of the Declaration were the be¬ 
liefs of the vast majority of our American forefathers. The 
accepted principle of the “equal rights of man” account's for 
our national existence, but there were some, even at that time, 
who adhered to the doctrines of inequality. They cannot be 
counted among the authors of our Declaration, and their 
theories do not represent Americanism. Those few, who advo¬ 
cated inequality, endeavored to write their false doctrines into 
our laws. They “did not think well of Democracy.” Some dis- 

18 See Thomas Paine’s “A Dialogue between the Ghost of General Mont¬ 
gomery and an American Delegate.” 

M Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John Adams, August 30, 1791. 

See James Wilson’s “On the Legislative Authority of the British Parliament” 
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tinctly favored monarchy. In several instances their own ad¬ 
missions can be quoted against them. It would be outside the 
purpose of this book to comment on these men, or to record 
their efforts to subvert our principles. It is sufficient to say 
that they were in the minority, and that their theories of in¬ 
equality are not American. 

Our history is rapidly becoming blurred by time. This makes 
it difficult to recognize which of our forefathers represented 
in their thoughts and writings the true American principles. 
Time has honored all who lived in our Revolutionary period. 
This enables those who would misrepresent our principles to 
parade false doctrines as “Americanism.” Only a thorough 
understanding of the ideas expressed by the Declaration will 
enable us to know the false from the true. 



Serious problems of government will continually confront 
America. Progress requires change; old laws must be repealed, 
and new laws written. Old institutions must be discarded and 
new institutions established. If it is our desire that these changes 
be brought about in the “American Way,” they must be pat¬ 
terned upon the basic principles as set forth in that av ° wed 
expression of our American purpose, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. As Americans, “let us live the creed set down or 
us in those gospels of Americanism, of which the heart is th 

Declaration of Independence.” 16 


10 Senator Albert J. Beveridge, in 
Independence,” June 2, 1926, to the 


his address “Source of the Declaration of 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTION 


“Jefferson gave a complete theory of gov¬ 
ernment when he gave us the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence ” 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 1 


On JULY 2, 1776) the Continental Congress adopted the 
resolution “that these united colonies are, and, of right, ought 
to be, free and independent states.” 2 This action formally 
separated the American colonies from their parent govern¬ 
ment of England. The second day of July was therefore the 
real Independence Day. We have seen that John Adams con¬ 
sidered this of such great importance, that he wrote, “The 
second day of July 1776* will be celebrated by succeeding gen¬ 
erations as the greatest anniversary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as a day of deliverance by acts of devotion to 
Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations from one 

end of the continent to the other, from this time forward for¬ 
ever more.” 3 

The prediction of John Adams did not come true. We do 
celebrate with guns, bells and fireworks, but that which Ameri¬ 
cans commemorate is not only their separation from England, 
for The Independence of America, considered merely as a 
separation from England, would have been a matter but of 


Jennings Bryan: Jefferson’s Writings, Monticello Edition: Vol. 

! Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. 5, July 2, 1776. 
e er from John Adams to his wife, July 3, 1776. 
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little importance, had it not been accompanied by a revolution 
in the principles and practices of government.” 4 The occasion 
which is solemnized by all Americans occurred two days later, 
upon the Fourth of July, 1776, when Congress adopted the 
Declaration of Independence embodying the ideals and prin¬ 
ciples upon which this nation was founded. We do not cele¬ 
brate the beginning of a revolution against Great Britain, but 
the beginning of a revolution against all the practices of gov¬ 
ernment and the institutions of society, which foster inequali¬ 
ties among mankind. John Adams later wrote: “Not these 
United States alone, but a mighty continent, the last discov¬ 
ered, but the largest quarter of the globe, is destined to date 
the period of its birth and emancipation from the 4th of July, 

I7?6 -” 5 . . . _ 

A knowledge of the principles embodied in the Declaration 

of Independence, and an understanding of their true meaning, 

are important to Americans. A repetition of its phrases and 

an analysis of its meaning will always be in order in this nation. 

It is particularly in point when the nation is confronted by a 

crisis, hence finds itself in need of wisdom. 

When the laws of a nation fail to meet its problems, it 

must turn to its philosophy. If a nation is without an underly¬ 
ing purpose it must fail. If it has a philosophy, and it is false, 
the nation will fail. But if a nation possesses a philosophy, 
founded on the very principles of nature, if its citizens under- 
stand the intent and meaning of that philosophy, and if the 
nation turns to those principles in time and renews its deter¬ 
mination, it will pass victoriously through every crisis, and by 
each effort make a bold advance toward the accomplishment 

of its purpose. 



4 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

5 John Adams: Letter to Committee on Arrangements, 
10, 1826. 
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The Declaration of Independence is composed of four parts. 
The first is an introduction, expressing an intention to separate 
from England. The second is a justification based upon the 
fundamental relationship of man to man, and man to his gov¬ 
ernment. The third is a statement of specific grievances and 
abuses of power by the king of England. The fourth is a 
declaration embodying the resolution for independence previ¬ 
ously passed by Congress. The first, third and fourth parts 
have served their full purpose. It is no longer necessary to 
introduce the subject of independence. The specific acts of 
George III have had their natural effect. The resolution of 
Congress declaring our independence was a matter of history 
even before the adoption of the Declaration itself. 

The second part of the Declaration, however, comes down 
to us as vital, and as applicable to present conditions, as it 
was at the moment it flowed from the pen of Jefferson. Into 
this single paragraph of the Declaration, Jefferson built, not 
only the justification for our separate national existence, but 
the purpose which justifies our continuance as a nation. The 
sound principles of this paragraph cannot be too often re¬ 
peated. Its words should mark the opening of every public 
gathering, whenever and wherever Americans assemble. It 
should be uttered as a firm belief, a sincere conviction, a deter¬ 
mination of purpose. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness; that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends it is the right of the people to alter or to abol- 
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ish it and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 6 

“All honor to Jefferson,” said Abraham Lincoln, express¬ 
ing his admiration of, “the man, who in the concrete pressure 
of a struggle for national independence by a single people, 
had the coolness, forecast, and sagacity to introduce into a 
merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, applicable 
to all men and all times, and so embalm it there that to-day 
and in all coming days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling- 
block to the very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and 

oppression.” 7 

The admiration of Lincoln was well deserved. It is not the 
ordinary procedure for an instrument calling for political ac¬ 
tion against unbearable conditions to express other than hatred 
and threats. Force of oppression and adverse conditions usu¬ 
ally inflame the mind and sour its thoughts. If it gives rise to 
a philosophy at all, it is usually one of self-interest. Yet, 
under increasing pressure of political activity, with war already 
in progress, in the face of a demand for immediate action, 
Jefferson deliberately phrased a document voicing a philosophy 
of ideals “applicable to all men and all times. 


We of this nation dare not deny the truth of these state¬ 
ments. To do so would deny the basis for our separate nationa 
existence and our right to possess our land without payi g 
tribute and allegiance to the king of England. Yet some, who 

aU hemselves g Americans, have had the audacity to deny 

these truths. Lincoln tells us, “The principles of Jefferson are 

L - pierce - April l859 - 
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the definitions and axioms of free society and yet they are 
denied and evaded, with no small show of success. One dash¬ 
ingly calls them ‘glittering generalities.’ Another bluntly calls 
them ‘self-evident lies’ and others insidiously argue that they 
apply to ‘superior races.’ ” 8 

It was not the intent of those who adopted the Declaration 
of Independence to misrepresent conditions among mankind. 
They were not voicing a philosophy based upon things as 
they were, but which “by right, ought to be.” This evolution¬ 
ary view of our American philosophy was clearly explained by 
Lincoln, when he said, “They meant to set up a standard maxim 
for free society, which should be familiar to all, and revered 
by all; constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and even 
though never perfectly attained, constantly approximated, 
and thereby constantly spreading and deepening its influence 
and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people 
of all colors everywhere.” 9 



8 Abraham Lincoln: Letter to H. L. Pierce, April 6, 1859. 

8 Abraham Lincoln: Address at Springfield, June 26, 1857. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF AMERICA’S PURPOSE 

“The laws of Nature and of Nature f s 

Godr 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

WHEN our forefathers finally decided to establish a sepa¬ 
rate nation they justified their action, and laid the foundation 
for the government they were creating, upon the highest au¬ 
thority. In the Declaration of Independence they designated 
this supreme authority as “the laws of Nature and of Na¬ 
ture’s God.” 


Amid the confusion of man’s little complexities, he some- 
times forgets his source. Exalted by his conceit, he considers 
himself superior to nature, of which he is but a part. Sudden y 
he reaches the end of the tether, and is jerked back to the 
realization that he is but a creature of nature, molded from 
nature’s clay, produced by nature’s processes, patterned in 

nature’s fashion, and obedient to nature’s commands. 

Now that man has acquired a smattering of knowledge, 
he readily admits that the very protons and electrons of simp 
inanimate matter are so arranged that they are held m strict 
obedience to the laws of nature. But he may insist that, since 
he is an animate creature of the highest order, he possesses a 
mind,intellect and will, hence can diet... hi. own act,on. He 
overlooks the fact that the empire over wh.eh he cla.m, do 

64 
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minion is still within the greater territory of nature. “The 
law of Nature is universal .” 1 

While nature has permitted man some jurisdiction, he is 
still controlled by irresistable forces built inseparably into 
his structure. Occasionally this is recognized when he speaks 
of his “human nature,” as though to admit that some small 
part of him is subject to nature’s control. In fact all of man 
is but a tiny speck of nature, which has been made human. 

Since man possesses the advantage of being animate, he is 
also under the disadvantage of sustaining that animate con¬ 
dition called life. He is continuously destroying and rebuilding 
himself, and therefore is constantly in need. Had he been 
turned loose to shift for himself, dependent only upon the 
dictatorship of his undeveloped mentality, his needs would 
soon have overwhelmed him. He would have perished. A kindly 
nature prevented this catastrophe by providing instincts to 
guide him, at least until he could develop an intellect upon 
which his life might more safely depend. Hunger, thirst and 
other primary requirements were satisfied through instinctive 
desires. Greed, fear, love, hate and other emotional reactions 
spurred him into action when the normal inertia of physical 
matter tempted him to remain inanimate. A curious mixture 
of. these needs, desires, instincts and emotions account for 
most of human activity. Man’s behavior is determined much 
less by his mind, than by these inherent forces. 

Included in man’s nature was an urge to unite and cooperate 
with his fellowmen. This produced human society even before 
man possessed intellect. The institutions which society devel¬ 
oped were not carefully considered results of men’s mentality, 

but^ impelled by their united instincts and modeled to meet 
their immediate needs. 

While man and his institutions tend more and more to fol¬ 
low the dictates of his mind, his mental element still plays the 

1 James Wilson: Essay, “Of the Law of Nature.” 
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minor role. Being a part of nature, man must always react 
to the forces which effect all nature. These forces follow defi¬ 
nite principles which man has learned to respect as the Laws 
of Nature. These laws he must obey. Nature exacts obedience 
by making it natural for man to obey, and punishes by disaster 
any attempt to defy these dictates. 

The laws of nature are not within the jurisdiction of man; 
on the contrary, man is completely within their jurisdiction. 
Hence, it is to man’s advantage to understand these laws. To 
discover these principles is the quest of philosophy. To know 
their origin is the goal of religion. “Man cannot make, or 
invent, or contrive principles; he can only discover them, and 
he ought to look through the discovery to the Author.” 2 

- «- 

One of man’s foremost characteristics is the desire to cre¬ 
ate; this he inherits naturally from his parent, the Creator. 
Man likes to set up his little dominions and make laws for 
them, just as did the Creator for the Universe. With these 
laws man attempts to regulate the affairs and actions of his 
fellowmen. All men want to play God, but none possess the 
qualifications. No man is as able to make laws for other men, 
as is the Creator for the greater task of making laws for all 
the universe; nor are man’s motives so pure and free from 
selfish desires. When man’s evolution produced an intellect to 
assist his instincts, some men tried to turn the efforts of all 
society to their individual gain. Those entrusted to make th 
laws, constructed them to perpetuate their position and per- 
sonal advantage. Knowing little of the laws of nature the law¬ 
makers disregarded and dehed them if it served then- ends. 
These man-made laws often restricted, and even contradict , 
the inherent tendencies which nature had implanted in man. 

a Thomas Paine: Essay, “The Existence of God.” 
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Despite this all men were expected to obey these laws, and 
when they were disobeyed, the law-makers were surprised and 
angered. The luckless fellow, who followed his nature, was 
called an “outlaw,” but it was the law that was unlawful. 

It is not possible for man to amend his own creation. He is 
already bound by a constitution he can neither disobey nor 
repeal, the laws of nature. Had early law-makers been as wise 
as they were powerful, they would first have sought to dis¬ 
cover and understand the principles which man must obey, and 
then draft their laws to coordinate with these laws of nature. 
“Wisdom in government consists in discovering the natural 
laws and following them, not in devising hasty expedients 
whereby they may be circumvented.” 3 

If man’s laws could parallel the laws of nature, they would 
not conflict, but would be as permanent as he pretends they 
are. If he developed his laws logically in accordance with his 
understanding of the laws of nature, they might endure. But 
when they vary, ever so slightly, a conflict is certain to occur. 
The result is inevitable. Nature’s laws will not change; man’s 
laws must and will break down. “The principles of natural 
right are perfect and immutable, but the condition of the law 
is ever changing and there is nothing in it which can stand for¬ 
ever. Our laws are born and die.” 4 Aristotle said, “Natural 
justice is law because it is right; conventional justice is right 
because it is law.” 5 Locke expressed the same thought, when 
he stated that man-made laws are “only so far right as they 
are founded on the law of Nature, by which they are to be 
regulated and interpreted.” 8 

The difference between the conflicting codes of Nature’s law 
and man’s law is well recognized by the man on the street 
when he speaks of actions as being “morally right,” though 

3 John W. Davis: Address, February 27, 1935. 

4 Lord Coke, one of England’s most celebrated jurists. 

B Aristotle: “Rhetoric,” Book 1. 

®John Locke: “True End of Government.” 
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they run contra to the letter of human law. This is merely an 
inborn sense of the justice of Nature’s law, in conflict with 
the feeble contrivances of man. 

Right or wrong, man-made laws became binding precedents. 
Lacking reason, it was wise for stupid men to follow prece¬ 
dents, hence, they were perpetuated. Constantly they came 
in conflict with human requirements; constantly disaster fol¬ 
lowed; and constantly these laws broke down. Slight amend¬ 
ment was the immediate panacea which prevented their total 
abolition. Ignorance gave way, but slowly, to advancing in¬ 
telligence. 

-♦- 

A conflict, between the laws of man followed blindly for 
centuries and a philosophy produced through a clearer under- 
standing of the laws of nature, was an attributing cause of 
our American Revolution. One man, the King of England, 
claimed the right to dictate the destinies of millions of colo¬ 
nists, thousands of miles distant. However, “the inhabitants 
of the English Colonies in North America, by the immutable 
laws of nature,” 7 claimed the right to a voice in the society of 
which they were members. The one depended upon laws said 
to have been founded on “Divine Right,” but in reality fabri¬ 
cated by him; the other depended upon “the laws of nature 

and of nature’s God.” 

To “declare the causes” and justify the step our forefathers 
were about to take required them to look beyond human laws. 
Nothing in the unwritten constitution of Great Britain, 1 s 
common law, the Magna Carta, nor the other statutes, which 
wrought minor changes in the common law, afforded any legal 
basis for a revolution against existing government. T e v y 

. ..Declaration of Grievances and Right,” adopted by Continental Congress, 
October 14, W 74 - 
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land upon which they lived was held by feudal tenure from 
the English king. Their legal title to it required continued 
allegiance to that king. They were not men to take or hold 
property merely by the right of might. As they then stated, “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation .” 8 
A justification for the step they were about to take could only 
be found in a higher authority, “the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God.” 

The laws of man afforded no precedent for the right of a 
“colony” to self-government. The colonists were aware of this, 
for they were well versed in human laws. Edmund Burke said 
of the colonies, “In no country, perhaps, in the world is the 
law so general a 

as many of Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries’ in America as in 
England .” 9 But there was a preference for works based upon 
reasoning from nature, rather than legalistic precedent. The 
writings of Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel, Burlamaqui, Rousseau, 
and Locke, particularly those of Locke, were widely read and 
discussed. The reasoning of these philosophers, of the natural 
school, fitted more nearly the colonist’s own observations made 
from nature that appeared to have come down from the Cre¬ 
ator, untouched by human hands. 

Books and pamphlets were not necessary to teach the colo¬ 
nists the true relationship of man to nature. The rugged 
features of nature itself were always vivid reminders of the 
source of all men and all things. They saw and understood 
more clearly than did those who were surrounded by the 
gilted courts and stone monasteries of Europe, from which 
emanated the philosophy of inequality, feigned superiority and 
“divine right of kings.” They knew that king and serf were 
made of the same clay; that rich and poor alike were dependent 

8 Declaration of Independence. 

•Edmond Burke: Works—Vol. II. 
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upon the same earth. To these hardy pioneers, nature alone 
was the sovereign whose decrees must be respected. The nat¬ 
ural elements were the powers and forces with which they 
were compelled to reckon. The trees, rocks, soil and sand were 
the money with which they banked. Fundamentals of nature 
were valuable knowledge, all else superficial. No theory was 
more strongly implanted in the colonial mind than that nature 
and nature’s God had built into the universe basic principles, 
which neither man nor his institutions could alter; that at¬ 
tempts by man to contravene these natural laws by his own 
ordinances were void. 

Throughout the colonial writings from the earliest times, 
were references to “the laws of nature.” In their struggle for 
religious freedom the colonists found it necessary to appeal 
to these laws, when laws of human government restricted 
their liberty of conscience. 

Belief in the supremacy of nature’s laws was expressed by 
William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, whom Jefferson de¬ 
clared to be “the greatest law giver the world has produced ; 
Thomas Hooker, of Connecticut; Roger Williams, to whom 
Rhode Island owes its beginning; and John Wise, whose writ¬ 
ings were later republished, because of their application to our 
political struggle . 10 These and many other early colonists saw, 
in “the laws of nature,” the authority for freedom of religious 
belief. Left to their own resources, they had worked out and 
applied governmental practices in keeping with their equa 

condition and natural surroundings. 

When George III began his ambitious attempt to reestablish 

his monarchial authority in the colonies, it was resented as 
opposed to “natural law.” Against the faded philosophy of 
“divine right of kings,” and the precedents of England s 
colonial laws and policies, was hurled the reply, there can e 

10 John Wise: “A Vindication of the Government of New England Churches” 
( * 7 * 7 )• 
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no prescription old enough to supersede the law of Nature 
and the grant of God Almighty, who has given to all men a 
right to be free .” 11 In answer to the legalistic arguments of Sir 
William Blackstone, that government required a superior au¬ 
thority, which superior was the King and Parliament, came the 
rebuttal from a Colonial authority on law, that, “All men are 
by Nature equal and free: No one has a right to any authority 
over another without his consent .” 12 

Reference was made in some of the arguments of the colo¬ 
nists to rights under the unwritten English constitution, but 
these carried little force. The decision to separate could not be 
justified upon constitutional grounds. When the break became 
imminent, the only and the complete justification lay in “the 
laws of nature.” Jefferson’s phrase in the Declaration “the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God” was not original, but 
characteristic of American thought. 

“James Otis: “Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Approved,” 1764. 

“James Wilson: “On the Legislative Authority of the British Parliament,” 
written 1770, published 1774. 
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THE NATURAL RIGHTS OF MAN 


“There are rights antecedent to all earthly 
government—rights that cannot be re¬ 
pealed or restrained by human laws—rights 
derived from the great Legislator of the 
Universe . . 

JOHN ADAMS. 1 


The supremacy of natural law over human law is the foun- 
dation for natural rights which are superior to rights estab¬ 
lished by human laws and constitutions. The creation of man 
is itself the authority for his right to continue and enjoy life, 
once it has begun. The source of man is the source of the 
natural rights of man. Whether man originated complete and 
perfect from the hands of God, or evolved slowly thr °ng h 
processes of nature, his rights came into being with him. I he 
sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among 
old parchments or musty records. They are written as wit a 
sunbeam in the whole volume of human nature, by the hand 
of the Divinity itself and can never be erased or obscured by 

mortal power .” 2 . . i 

A firm belief in the principle of natural rights is an Integra 

part of America’s philosophy. Before the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence expressed the “self-evident truth that all men a 
“endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, 

ward Merriam. 
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colonists cherished a belief that natural rights were recognized 
in English governmental theory. Samuel Adams stated with 
loyal zest that, “the rights of nature are happily interwoven 
in the British constitution !” 3 When, unhappily for Great 
Britain, he discovered they were not, he became an early advo¬ 
cate of revolution. 

Without attempting to mention all the rights which arise 
naturally from man’s creation, Jefferson named those most 
essential when he wrote, “among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These vital natural rights are so 
important that each deserves separate definition in this anal¬ 
ysis of our American philosophy. 

The endowment of these rights is not a gift bestowed upon 
mankind as a group, but is the individual inheritance of every 
man upon his own creation. Each life, being separate, must be 
separately sustained and can only be separately enjoyed. These 
rights are, therefore, not part of the general funds of nature. 
The earth and its abundance are considered as the common 
property of all mankind, but man’s rights are his own, indi¬ 
vidually. 

The Declaration of Independence correctly termed these 
rights, “inalienable.” By “inalienable” it meant that these 
rights cannot be transferred, either voluntarily by the man 
himself, or taken away from him involuntarily by others. This 
inalienable characteristic is necessary to the enjoyment of these 
natural rights. To permit rights, essential to life, to be taken 
away, would in effect permit the destruction of man himself; 
if they could be voluntarily assigned, it would justify self-de¬ 
struction. Without absolute prohibition against transfer, man 
could be slowly divested of his rights until he could no longer 
sustain life. To barter or sell these gifts of his Creator would 

3 Samuel Adams’ Works, Vol. I. 
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be a sacrilege; to permit others to do so would add to the 
desecration the injustice of slavery. 



Natural rights play an important role in the theories relat¬ 
ing to the beginning of society. Many philosophers refer to a 
state of nature, in which man is supposed to have existed before 
he united with his fellowmen in a social life. Some picture this 
state of nature as ideally perfect, each man enjoying equal 
rights, unhampered liberty and complete happiness. The in¬ 
equalities and restraints, which are the source of man’s present 
unhappiness, are supposed by some to have begun with society. 

Locke and Rousseau expressed such views. 

No scientist today would agree that an ideal state existed 
in primitive times. We know it did not, and very likely Locke, 
Rousseau and others, who reasoned from this ideal state in 
nature, realized it was a fiction. The mode of logic in vogue 
at the time they wrote required every argument to be based 
upon precedent. Their philosophies were those of a period of 
transition, at which time the force of precedent was waning, 
and reason was beginning its ascendency. Their cone usions 
were reached by reason, but the customary method of expres¬ 
sion compelled them to base their arguments upon precedent. 
They did not have a knowledge of our present theory of evo¬ 
lution, which no doubt they would have gladly accepted, jus 
as they eagerly grasped Newton’s method of reasoning from 


""Those who held this early view of natural rights pictured 
primitive man convening to form society. They conceived the 
beginning of society as formed by an agreement or compact 
befween primitive men. By this compact, men -ere supposed 
to have entrusted certain of their rights to yajf. The natura 
rights thus entrusted to society then formed the basis for 
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rights. All the injustices and inequalities among mankind were 
presumed to have resulted from the civil rights created by 
society. 

Much of the criticism of the theories of natural rights and 
social compact come from the fictions upon which they were 
originally based. Many of the modern sophists ridicule the 
ideal state of nature, and laugh at the thought of primitive 
men forming a compact as the basis of society. They overlook 
the fact that neither of these fictions are essential to the con¬ 
clusion that men have equal natural rights, and that the rules 
regulating society should be formed through a compact en¬ 
tered into by the consent of all its members. They also over¬ 
look the peculiar coincidence that many correct scientific 
theories derive their humble beginning from misconceptions of 
fact. 

Our American forefathers thought well of the conclusions 
of the natural school of philosophy. They adopted much of 
the reasoning, and largely ignored the fictions upon which they 
were based. Their belief in the natural rights of man was de¬ 
rived from the observation of its truth, built into the natural 
rugged world in which their life had been cast. They held to 
the natural philosophy as an ideal, and by their expression of 
natural rights in the Declaration, they “contemplated the 
progressive improvement in the condition of all men every¬ 
where .” 4 They saw around them the evolution of natural 
things, and realized that society was a natural institution of 
human evolution. “To a state of society, we are invited from 
every quarter. It is natural; it is necessary; it is pleasing; it 
is profitable to us. The result of all is, that for a state of society 
we are designated by Him, who is all-wise and all-good .” 5 

Instead of condemning society as the source of inequality 
of rights, they recognized these resulted from abuses of an 

‘Abraham Lincoln: Speech at Springfield, Ill., June 26, 1857. 

James Wilson: “Of Man, as a Member of Society.” Works, Vol. I 
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institution, which was intended as a blessing. “Man did not 
enter into society to become worse than he was before, nor to 
have fewer rights than he had before, but to have those rights 
better secured.” 8 

The creation of society, by a compact of its members, was 
conceived by American philosophers to be a reality, not a fic¬ 
tion. They intended the society which they were establishing 
to be composed in that manner, not because of any precedent 
in the past, but because a careful study of the rights of man 
led them to the conclusion that such method was the only just 
one. “All governments of right originate from the people, are 

founded in compact only.” 7 


The relation of man to society has been a matter of con¬ 
tention among philosophers since the very beginning of human 
society. Some claim that man surrenders or gives up his natural 
rights to society. Others contend that only some of these rights 
are given up, and that the others are retained by the indi¬ 
vidual. 8 The theory most favored by American thinkers is tha 
none of these rights are ever given up, that they are inalien¬ 
able.” Some of our natural rights are entrusted to society, e- 
cause society is able to exercise them for the greater advantage 
of the individual. The rights, however, are ...11 the sacred 
property of the individual, merely entrusted for specific pur- 

P °Tho.e brilliant philosophers, to whom we °w« <>» n*.ional 
existence, did no. attempt .0 create a government merdy along 
such lines as they thought might prove best. They made 

“Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

’ Constitution of Maryland, November n, » 7 ? 6 - 
“See Constitution of New Hampshire, I 7 » 3 - 
• See Constitution of Virginia, June it, t 77 «- 
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cere attempt to ascertain the proper relationship of man to 
society, in order to preserve the natural rights of man. 

One of the most interesting documents on the relation of 
man to society is a memorandum found among the possessions 
of Thomas Jefferson. It reveals the reflections of Paine, Jeffer¬ 
son and Wilson as to those rights which man should exercise 
for himself, and those which he should entrust to society to 
exercise for him. The writer had apparently noted his thoughts 
after a discussion with James Wilson concerning the Articles 
of Confederation. This memorandum has been attributed both 
to Jefferson and to Paine. The authorship, however, is unim¬ 
portant for both Paine and Jefferson were very much in accord 
in their philosophy . 10 

The memorandum begins by illustrating the formation of 
simple society. It reads, “Suppose 20 persons, strangers to 
each other, to meet in a country not before inhabited. Each 
would be a sovereign in his own natural right. His will would 
be his Law—but his power, in many cases, inadequate to his 
right. It would then occur to them that their condition would 
be much improved, if a way could be devised . . . so that each 
individual should possess the strength of the whole number.” 

Having decided to organize into society, these men would 
then review their natural rights to decide which of their rights 
they should retain, and which they should entrust to society. 
The memorandum continues; “they would begin by distinguish¬ 
ing between those rights they could individually exercise fully 
and perfectly, and those they could not.” The writer points 
out that the individual would retain “the rights of thinking, 
speaking, forming, and giving opinions, and perhaps all those 
which can be fully exercised by the individual without the aid 
of exterior assistance,” since, “where the right and the power 

10 Attributed by Gilbert Chinard to Thomas Jefferson, in “Thomas Jefferson, the 
Apostle of Americanism”; attributed to Thomas Paine by William M. Van 
der Weyde in “Life and Works of Thomas Paine.” The letter appears to the 
author to be in the handwriting of Thomas Paine. 
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are equal with each other in the individual naturally they ought 
to rest there.” 

The writer conceives, however, of a second class of rights, 
those “in the exercise of which the individual’s natural power 
is less than the natural right.” These rights are distinguished 
from the other natural rights, and are considered as properly 
entrusted to society. They are called civil rights, because they 
must depend upon society to be secured and guaranteed, also 
because society can exercise these rights to better advantage 
than the individual can for himself. As an example of such 
civil rights, this memorandum mentions that of acquiring and 
possessing property, which could not exist without the protec¬ 
tion of society. Thus man’s “natural rights are the foundation 

of all his civil rights .” 11 

The rights of man in society are not gifts from society, but 
endowments from the Creator to the individual, who “deposits 
his right in the common stock of society, and takes the arm 
of society, of which he is a part, in preference and in addition 
to his own. Society grants him nothing. Every man is a pro¬ 
prietor in society, and draws on the capital as a matter ot 


/ i - m2 

r ' g These inalienable rights, when entrusted by man to society, 
do not lose any of their “inalienable” characteristics. Being 
“inalienable” in the individual, they remain inalienable in 
the collective individuals who form society. As a result of this 
“inalienable” nature, neither society, nor government whic is 
its authorized agent, can exercise these rights except fo^ the 
mutual advantage of those by whom they were entrusted. They 
cannot be sold, bartered nor delegated to other individuals or 
groups, to be exercised by them for their own profit and adva - 
fage A study of our history demonstrates that usurpation of 

these inalienable rights, abuse of the sacred trust y gov 


“Thomas Paine: "Rights of Man.” 
“Thomas Paine: "Rights of Man. 
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ment, and the delegation of the equal rights of all to individuals 
and groups, for their private profit and advantage, account 
for much of the inequality, which condemns human adminis¬ 
tration of man’s natural rights. 

-♦- 

All parts of nature have their counterparts. Natural rights 
likewise have their counterparts in natural duties. “When we 
speak of rights we ought always to unite with it the idea of 
duties; rights become duties by reciprocity. The right which I 
enjoy becomes my duty to guarantee it to another, and he to 
me; and those who violate the duty justly incur a forfeiture 
of the right .” 13 

In primitive times, man recognized only his own necessities. 
With the exception of his own family, it is unlikely that he felt 
sympathy toward his fellowmen and their requirements. There 
was no recognition of rights of others except when compelled 
by sheer physical force. Under savage conditions, might was 
the basis for human relationship rather than theoretical 
right. Rights were recognized only when man developed suffi¬ 
cient intelligence to recognize the reciprocal rights of others. 
Thus rights and duties were established at the same time. 

When man combined to form society, he entrusted to society 
some of his rights. In so doing he did not relieve himself of 
the obligation of the duties which accompany these rights. The 
effect of entrusting rights and duties to society is to reverse 
them. Duties become rights, and rights become duties. Indi¬ 
vidual rights, entrusted to society, impose the duty on society 
to exercise them to better advantage for the individual. Indi¬ 
vidual duties, entrusted to society, become the right and au¬ 
thority by which society compels the individual to perform the 
obligation of these duties. 

Thomas Paine: “On First Principles of Government.” 
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The duty of each individual to accord to others the right 
to life, becomes the authority by which government prevents 
him from taking his neighbor’s life. Society, by accepting 
the trust of the individual’s right to life, becomes obligated to 

preserve his life. 

Some consider they have no duties toward their fellowmen. 
They consider any act of human kindness an act of charity. 
While they are quick to demand that society protect their 
property, they fail to realize that the same right imposes a 
duty upon society to see that the others obtain sufficient prop¬ 
erty with which to sustain life. ... . .. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon civil rights, but civil 

duties have been neglected. It must be remembered that failure 
to perform a duty is an infringement on another’s right. When 
the infringement is by society, the crime becomes greater in 
proportion to the power of the one who commits it. 

Natural rights and duties are authorized by natural law. 
Human laws, being inferior, must not infringe upon natural 
rights, or fail to enforce natural duties. Yet the sinister motive 
behind many of our human laws is to obtain for a favored few 
excessive civil rights, or the avoidance of social duties. 

Great disasters, such as wars and economic depressions, are 
frequently ascribed to trivial infractions of human Jaws In¬ 
stead, these disasters result from an infringement of natural 
right under the very authority of some human legislation. I 
variably the occurrence of such disaster turns the cycle of 
human ^thought to a closer examination of natural right, 
duties. The basic cause is discovered, not in the d.sreg 
human laws, but in the disregard of natural rights. 


Events leading to the American Revolution caused our fore- 
fathlrs to consider carefully the relation of government to 
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natural rights. They saw the basis of Britain’s government laid 
in arbitrary power, having for its purpose the perpetuation of 
position and wealth of a few, in absolute defiance of the natural 
rights of the many. Human laws authorized and enforced this 
infraction of right, as a proper exercise of government. 

When the opportunity was given to them, to establish a gov¬ 
ernment of their own, they disregarded human laws and prec¬ 
edent, and founded this nation for the natural purpose for 
which society was intended, to secure man’s natural rights. 
They wrote into their Declaration of Independence, “that, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men.” 
Thus “America, with the same voice which spoke herself into 
existence as a nation, proclaimed to mankind the inextinguish¬ 
able rights of human nature, and the only lawful foundations 
of government .” 14 


u John Quincy Adams: Address July 4, 1821. 



CHAPTER IX 



EQUALITY 

“I believe the declaration that ( all men are 
created equal’ is the great fundamental 
principle upon which our free institutions 

rest 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 1 


No ONE, since Revolutionary times, had a deeper knowl¬ 
edge of the meaning and spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than Abraham Lincoln. It was his encyclopedia. He 
considered the “self-evident truths” of that instrument more 
vital to humanity than the very existence of the nation for 
which he later gave his life. He held the true importance of 
our nation to mankind lay in the fact that it was ^ dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. He con¬ 
sidered the life of any man or of any nation insignificant com- 
pared with the “great fundamental print,pie upon whichi our 
free institutions rest,” and proved the sincerity of h,s behalf 
hv declaring “If this country cannot be saved without giving 
u y p fha!"Zipie, I was about* to say.J would rather be assess,. 

nated on this spot than surrender it. . 

Strutt* — 

1 Abraham Lincoln: Letter to J. W. Brow" £££%£, November ,8. i8«,. 
“ Hill. PH-CpbU. February 

22 , 1861. 
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people, or to certain races; that it means only political equality; 
that its entire purpose has been served; that it does not apply 
to end the inequalities of today; that the authors of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, though they said “equality,” did not 
intend it. These arguments and many more have been raised 
to enfeeble and subvert this clear-cut declaration of human 
equality. Everything that could be said to destroy its useful¬ 
ness has been said, but its truth persists. 

Confronted by the task of applying American principles 
to an American crisis, Lincoln found it necessary to first ex¬ 
plain their meaning. The nation appeared to have forgotten 
the wisdom with which it was born. In one of his greatest 
addresses Lincoln expressed his understanding of the Declara¬ 
tion that “all men are created equal.” “I think the authors of 
that notable instrument intended to include all men, but they 
did not intend to declare all men equal in all respects. They 
did not mean to say all were equal in color, size, intellect, moral 
developments, or social capacity. They defined with tolerable 
distinctness in what respects they did consider all men created 
equal—equal with ‘certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 4 

Lincoln’s interpretation was not new. Equality was always 
intended to relate to man’s natural and civil rights. It was con¬ 
sidered as an important part of the philosophy of natural 
rights. Men of knowledge had never applied the doctrine of 
equality to physical and mental characteristics. Such misap¬ 
plication was invariably the work of quibblers who sought to 
direct the issue away from equality of rights. A century before, 
the same distinction had been carefully made by Rousseau. “I 
conceive two species of inequality among men; one which I call 
natural, or physical inequality, because it is established by 
nature, and consists in the difference of age, health, bodily 
strength, and the qualities of the mind, or of the soul; the 

4 Abraham Lincoln: Address at Springfield, Ill., June 26, 1857. 
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other which may be termed moral, or political inequality, be¬ 
cause it depends on a kind of convention, and is established, 
or at least authorized, by the common consent of mankind. 
This species of inequality consists in the different privileges, 
which some men enjoy, to the prejudice of others, such as that 
of being richer, more honoured, more powerful, and even that 
of exacting obedience from them .” 5 

The phrase “all men are created equal,” properly under¬ 
stood, is indeed a “self-evident truth.” Without the interven¬ 
tion of human institutions, every man enters the world subject 
to equal needs. The preservation of life, and its enjoyment free 
from restraints, are natural accompaniments of every man’s 
creation. The “endowment” of equal rights is merely an essen¬ 
tial balance to these equal requirements. “Equality is the 

natural law of man .” 8 


Early philosophers who preached equality spoke of a natural 
state of perfect equality, supposed to have existed before man 
entered into society. To-day we know such an ideal state was 
merely a fiction which these men used as a precedent upon 
which to base their arguments. Primitive man recognized 
might, not right. The earliest recognition of the rights• ° 
others probably came with the beginning of society. At tha 
time man’s mental evolution was in its infancy. Society began 
with inequalities of rights based upon inequalities in physic 
and mental capabilities. Only with man’s growing intelligence 

have these inequalities tended toward correction. _ . 

Equality is not an ideal state away from winch man is1 g; 1 & 

but an'ideal toward which he is progressing. The hist y 

“ Jean Jacques Rousseau: “Discourse upon the Origin and the Foundat.on of 

the Inequality Among Mankind/’ „ 

0 Euripides (480-406 B.C.)> Phoenissae. 
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man presents a constant trend toward this goal of equality. 
“In perusing the pages of history, we shall scarcely meet with 
a single great event . . . which has not turned to the advan¬ 
tage of equality .” 7 The most casual observer cannot fail to 
notice the innumerable events, happening within a single gen¬ 
eration, which illustrate this inevitable trend toward equality. 

America’s philosophy of equality conforms with human evo¬ 
lution. It is an expression of right; an ideal to be attained. 
Like other American doctrines, equality does not depend upon 
a fiction. It does not refer to conditions in the past, nor as 
they exist in the present, but to that which “by right ought to 
be.” Our American founders knew that man, as a result of an 
equal Creation, was entitled to equal natural rights; that these 
were the foundations of his rights in society; and therefore 
man’s rights, both natural and civil should be equal. It was 
their determined purpose to bring about that equality. 

This interpretation was well expressed by Lincoln, when he 
gave his view of “the meaning and object of that part of the 
Declaration of Independence which declares that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ ” He said, “This they said and this they meant. 
They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were 
then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that they were 
about to confer it immediately upon them. In fact, they had 
no power to confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare 
the right, so that enforcement of it might follow as fast as 
circumstances should permit .” 8 



American equality is often misinterpretd in an attempt to 
qualify or limit the full effect of the plain word “equal.” The 

^Alexis de Tocqueville: “Democracy in America,” Vol. I. 

Scott'Case™ Speech at Springfield, Ill., June 26, 1857, discussing Dred 
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very term equality is hated by those whose smug conceit breeds 
within their empty shells feelings of false superiority. They 
avoid it as they would poison. It hurts; it stings; its acid truth 
cuts through the thin veneer of their affected polish and dis¬ 
closes their fraud. It is omitted from the declaration of Ameri¬ 
can principles every time patriotism is rallied in a deceitful 
attempt to protect inequalities. When they must use it, they 
qualify it. 

Frequently American equality is interpreted as “equal oppor¬ 
tunity.” Whether or not this is a misinterpretation depends 
upon what is meant by “equal opportunity.” If it is intended to 
imply that all now enjoy equal opportunity, it is a gross de¬ 
ception. The unequal conditions that still exist in America, are 
unfortunate contradictions of American equality. However, if 
the phrase means that conditions in this country will be 
changed so that in the future every one shall have equal rights, 
hence enjoy equal opportunity, such an ideal conforms with 
the true meaning of equality. “It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be lifted from the shoulders 
of all men, and that all should have an equal chance. This is 
the sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 

Another misconception, which has wormed its way into 
American political thought as a substitute for equality, is the 
ambiguous phrase “equality before the law.” This expression 
would be a revelation of true Americanism if it were intended 
to convey the principle that equality comes before and takes 
precedent over human law. Unfortunately it is used to mean 
the opposite, namely that the only equality to which Ameri¬ 
cans are entitled is equal administration of our present unequal 
laws. It likewise falsely implies that we are now all equal ^ 
the eves of the law. At best it promises only the doubtf 
privilege of sueing and being sued in our courts, a pr.v.leg 

•Abraham Lincoln: Speech at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., February 
22, 1861. 
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which no country denies, and which is much to the advantage 
of inequality. 

Equality, though a fundamental principle of nature’s law, 
is often the forgotten principle of human law. Instead, man’s 
feeble attempts at legislation reflect the self-interest of groups 
seeking special privilege and the powerful influence of those 
who wish to perpetuate their unequal advantages. Tested by 
the acid, test of equality, a vast majority of man’s laws would 

fail 

As for the administration of the law, its inequalities are 
already too well recognized. At best equal administration of 
unequal laws could only make for greater inequality. The 
ultimate of present justice is attained only when existing handi¬ 
caps and advantages are taken into consideration, and a touch 
of human kindness is added to temper the administration of 
law and so balance the scale. Not until human laws cease to 
protect inequalities, and aim to establish absolute equality, will 
“equality before the law” mean the same as our American 
ideal. 

The enemies of equality, unable to argue from reason, resort 
to ridicule as a weapon. Their favorite hoax is to confuse 
“equality” with “intimacy.” They say that the advocates of 
equality, to be consistent, must also advocate intimate rela¬ 
tionships of all kinds between all people. The two words are 
in no way related. Intimacy always has been, and always will 
be, a matter of personal selection. A fair minded man is al¬ 
ways willing to accord equal rights, even to the most abject 
person, though intimate association would be most distasteful. 

This scare-crow of intimacy was erected as an argument 
against Lincoln when he advocated equal rights for the negro 
slave. Lincoln’s reply was direct and conclusive: “Now I pro¬ 
test against the counterfeit logic which concludes that, because 
I do not want a black woman for a slave I must necessarily 
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want her for a wife. I need not have her for either. I can just 
leave her alone. In some respects she certainly is not my equal; 
but in her natural right to eat bread she earns with her own 
hands without asking leave of any one else, she is my equal, 
and the equal of all others .” 10 



Despite the progress and inevitable trend toward the Amer¬ 
ican ideal of equal human rights, there are always some who 
would avoid the issue. They point to natural dissimilarities, 
and convince themselves they have disproved this basic prin¬ 
ciple by evading it. 

Biological differences may explain existing inequality of 
rights, but they do not offer any reason why these inequalities 
should continue. Instead they present a convincing argument 
why human rights should be immediately equalized. When man 
is considered in the infant stage, before the inequalities of 
human institutions have added their advantages and imposed 
their handicaps, biological differences are insignificant. Even 
when man becomes mature, biological differences are not as 

vast as some 

vary two or three times, while mental inequalities among nor¬ 
mal people are scarcely more widely separated. Frequent y, 
mental differences are merely matters of different background 

and experience. Usually these biological differences can b 
traced directly to differences in opportunities created by in- 


equality of civil rights. _ 

The philosophy of superiority finds its most ar en e= P ' 

nents among the advocates of economic inequal ty. It pleases 

their vanity to argue that the vast differences in wealth are 

_ • _ 


Abraham Lincoln: Speech at Springfield, III, June 26, 1857, discuss.ng 
Dred Scott Case. 
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the result of the biological superiority of some, and the in¬ 
feriority of others. They argue that, “no economic equality 
can survive the workings of biological inequality.” However, 
they fail to use their argument of biological superiority to 
advocate higher wages for those who are physically strong¬ 
est, the miners, stevedores, porters and laborers. Nor do they 
use this argument to advocate greater rewards for mental 
giants, whose scientific achievements account for much of our 
comfort and enjoyment of life. It seems the argument is con¬ 
fined to excuse those who have already obtained outrageous 
fortunes, and who claim they did so through their superiority. 
Unfortunately this superiority is not the kind that enures to 
the benefit of society. It is usually limited to a shrewder 
knowledge of financial connivance. 

The philosophers who expound the theory of superior 
rights are often closely associated with some “superior” in¬ 
dividual or group, either a king whose “divine right” they 
are endeavoring to sustain, or the wealthy whom they flatter 
for their own advantage. One who is willing to prostitute 
his talents in this manner is certain of immediate recognition. 
It is no coincidence that there has never been a philosopher 
who, speaking for “inferiors,” admitted he and they were 
entitled to lesser rights. 

Some honestly claim superiority because of highly devel¬ 
oped conceit. This superiority complex is the way in which 
kindly nature conceals real inferiority, even from the man 
himself. There are those who fear equality of rights because 
they realize their natural inferiority would place them at 
a disadvantage. Others affect an attitude of superiority be¬ 
cause of natural inferiorities, just as a monocle worn to cor¬ 
rect a defective eye, or a cane used to prop up a deformity, 
lends a pose of superiority. Rarely do those fortunate enough 
to possess natural or developed superiority seek unequal ad- 
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vantages. They are content with equality of rights, for on 
a basis of equality they can best demonstrate their real su¬ 
periority. 



In the transition between savagery and civilization, those 
who by might or cunning succeeded in attaining superior 
position, sought to perpetuate their superiority against the 
time when they would become victims of age and weakness. 
They pointed to their physical superiority as an excuse for 
establishing superior privileges. Those who insist upon su¬ 
perior rights to-day are displaying their primitive instincts, 


not their intelligence. 

The unkindness of nature is no authority for further cruelty 
by man. The purpose of civilization is to make amends for 
the handicaps of nature, and to assist the weak rather than 
to add to their impediments. If natural inequalities are made 
an excuse for unequal rights, the differences between man¬ 
kind will be magnified until civilization is torn apart. An in¬ 
equality begins as an innocent advantage. When it is estab¬ 
lished as a fixed right, it grows like an ugly cancer in society 
until it becomes a conspicuous injustice which deman s re¬ 
moval. So surely as one enjoys an unequal advantage an¬ 
other is deprived of his equal right. “It is always to be taken 
for granted, that those who oppose an equality of right 
mean the exclusion should take place on t emse ves, . 

They ary playing a safe game, in which .her. .. a chance .0 

gain and none to lose; that at any rate the doctrine of equ 

Y “hey shall no. have less. This opinion has already been 
fatal to thousands, who, not contented with equa ng • 
have sough, more till they lost all, and experienced ,n them 
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selves the degrading inequality they endeavored to fix upon 
others .” 11 

Once an inequality has been created, those who enjoy its 
advantages combine to establish the inequality by law. After 
it has been made a civil right, it becomes inheritable by pos¬ 
terity. But the advantage alone is not inherited. The detri¬ 
ment is bequeathed to the posterity of those who have been 
denied their equal rights. 

Superiorities and inferiorities, established by human laws, 
in time create fixed castes and classes. After several genera¬ 
tions these established classes disrupt society. Men, though 
created equals, are bred as animals of different species, reared 
to hate and despise each other. Man is aligned against man; 
class against class. A struggle for supremacy of class over¬ 
shadows the natural struggle for human progress. “Ine¬ 
quality of rights has been the cause of all the disturbances, 
insurrections and civil wars that ever happened in any coun¬ 
try, in any age of mankind .” 12 

The class strife which had furrowed Continental Europe 
and irrigated its lands with the blood of human conflict, was 
avoided by this nation when it was dedicated to the proposi¬ 
tion that “all men are created equal.” Our nation’s founders 

knew that true security could be found only in a classless 
society. 


- ♦ - . 

Our ideal of equality accounts for the rapid rise of our 
nation. Though in practice the equality has been imperfect, 
the theory, held up to our citizens as an ideal, has given them 
the feeling of shareholders, not alone in the efforts, but also 
in the profits of our national development. 

nJu° raaS Pa ! ne: “ First Principles of Government.” 

Thomas Paine: Essay on “Constitutional Reform.” (1&05) 
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The time is rapidly approaching when the theory must 
become the practice. Though the trend of human progress is 
inevitably toward equality, society has much to gain through 
a conscious effort to remove the inequalities from its insti¬ 
tutions. Equality may be established by dragging all humanity 
down to the lowest level, or by raising the less fortunate so 
that all attain a higher standard. Inequalities may be removed 
by peaceful measures, or by violent rebellion. The choice lies 

with society. 

“If the men of our time were led by attentive observation 
and by sincere reflection, to acknowledge that the gradual 
and progressive development of social equality is at once the 
past and future of their history, this solitary truth would 
confer the sacred character of a divine decree upon the change. 
To attempt to check democracy would be in that case to 

resist the will of God .” 13 

13 Alexis de Tocqueville: “Democracy in America,” Vol. I. 



CHAPTER X 



THE EQUAL RIGHT TO LIFE 


. . from that equal creation they derive 
rights, inherent and inalienable, among 
which are the preservation of life. . . .” 

Jefferson’s original draft 

OF THE DECLARATION. 


Every man’s creation is in itself the authority for his 

right to life. America’s doctrine of “man’s equal endowment 
by the Creator” gives to every American an equal right to 
life. Life, however, is not merely the momentary event of 
coming into being. It includes the preservation of that ex¬ 
istence. Jefferson, in his original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, made this clear. His original language ex¬ 
pressed the “right to life” more properly as the right “of 
preservation of life.” 

The “right to life,” properly understood as the equal right 
to preserve life, was named as the first of man’s essential 
rights, because of its primary importance. In the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, Jefferson was not expounding a partial 
philosophy applicable only to the immediate political crisis, 
but a complete philosophy which applied to every phase of 
human activity. The equal right to “liberty” would have been 
a sufficient political doctrine to justify independence. The 
rights to “life” and to “the pursuit of happiness” were in¬ 
tended to be economic and social doctrines to make our philos¬ 
ophy of equal human rights complete. 

The principle of an “equal right to life” is destined to 
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become the cornerstone upon which, in time, will be erected 
an American system to end poverty, and produce true equality 
of opportunity, with abundance and security for all. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt commented on the “right to life,” as follows: 
“The Declaration of Independence discusses the problem of 
government in terms of a contract. . . . The terms of the 
contract are as old as the Republic and as new as the new 
economic order. Every man has a right to life and this means 
that he has also a right to make a comfortable living. He 
may by sloth or crime decline to exercise that right, but it 
must not be denied him. Our government, formal and infor¬ 
mal, political and economic, owes to every man an avenue 
to possess himself of sufficient for his needs through his own 

work .” 1 


Today, we are apt to accept existing customs and institu¬ 
tions without question. In doing so we also accept as una¬ 
voidable the poverty, pestilence, sorrow and crime whic 
result from these man-made contrivances. Our forefathers 
were more inquisitive. They did not accept injustice on faith. 
They inquired how such violations of reason had sprung up 

to deprive man of his equal right to life. 

Our American philosophers delved deeply into this funda¬ 
mental right to preserve life. They considered life in its 
primitive state. They recognized that the right to 1 e gave 
man a natural right to use the earth, the materials w h -ch im¬ 
posed it, all that nature caused to grow upon ^ a.d the 
forces of nature, for the purpose of preserving Me lhey 
reflected upon the beginning of the mst'tution of property, 
Jhe economic systems for the production and dumb*^.on of 
the needs of life, and the customs of trade, comme 

1 Franklin D. Roosevelt: “Looking Forward.” 
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finance. They observed in all these institutions glaring ine¬ 
qualities which produced misery and unhappiness, despite the 
overwhelming abundance of nature. They complained that 
“the rugged face of society, checkered with the extremes of 
affluence and want, proves that some extraordinary violence 
has been committed upon it, and calls on justice for redress .” 2 

Property was the first institution of society to come under 
the scrutiny of our forefathers, for it is the foundation of 
all economic institutions. Without property there would be 
little incentive for man to do any more than live on the 
bounty of nature, like other animals. He would neither culti¬ 
vate nor plan for his needs. The institution of property ac¬ 
counts for the existence of our complex economic systems for 
the production, distribution and ownership of the necessities 
of life. Things needed to preserve life must first be acquired. 
In primitive life they were taken directly from the natural 
earth. Then there existed a natural right to property, which 
arose from man’s natural right to preserve that life which 
was his unsought estate. 

Philosophers of all schools agree that, “Whether we con¬ 
sider natural reason, which tells us that men, being once born, 
have a right to their preservation, and consequently to meat 
and drink and such other things as Nature affords for their 
subsistence, or ‘revelation,’ which gives us an account of those 
grants God made of the world to Adam, and to Noah and 
his sons, it is very clear that God, as King David says (Psalm 
cxv. 16), ‘has given the earth to the children of men,’ given 
it to mankind in common .” 3 Our American philosophers, by 
reasoning from nature, arrived at the similar conclusion that 

the earth is given as a common stock for man to labor and 
live on .” 4 

* Thomas Paine: Essay on “Agrarian Justice.” 

John Locke: “True End of Government” 

ihomas Jefferson: Letter to Rev. James Madison, October 28 1785 
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In a primitive state, man maintained his existence as best 
he could against the elements, other animals and often against 
his fellowmen. However, his struggle for existence was im¬ 
periled only by natural obstacles. Neither laws, nor prohibi¬ 
tions of human contrivance, helped some and hindered others. 
He could kill and take. There were no laws of property. 
The entire world was his to use. His right of property was 
necessarily in common. There existed no semblance of organ¬ 
ized society to protect individual rights. If one claimed prop¬ 
erty as his own, he had both to obtain it and protect it by 

might, rather than any theoretical right. 

All agree that this natural right to property was not only 
in common, but equal. A belief in the common and equal nat¬ 
ural right to property was a foundation principle of our rev¬ 
olutionary philosophers. Thomas Paine wrote: “It is a posi¬ 
tion not to be controverted that the earth, in its natural, 
uncultivated state was, and ever would have continued to be, 
the common property of the human race. In that state every 
man would have been a joint life proprietor with the rest 
in the property of the soil, and in all its natural productions, 

vegetable and animal. * • * 

This belief in a common property in the earth had receiv 

such wide acceptance, following our Declarat.on of Inde¬ 
pendence, that it was cited as justification for a minor upns g 
which followed in the wake of the Revolution. Wa _ 
ington, referring to those who part,c,paled m Shays Reb 
lion, says “Their creed is, that the property o the Un, 
States has been protected from confiscation of Britain by 
fhf joint exertions P of all; and therefore ought to be the com- 

Hum°rSie 0 ty “has strayed a long way from the sound 
beginning that gave all men an equal natural r,g P 

5 Thomas Paine: Essay °". James^adison, November 5 , « 7 « 6 . 

• George Washington. Letter J 
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erty in the earth and nature. Ownership of the earth is no 
longer in common, but cut up and scattered in irregular pieces 
of varied sizes and shapes, like shattered glass. Even the 
very forces of nature are claimed by some as their private 
property. Ownership is so unequal, and the shares allotted 
to some so great, they live without toil. Others have no share, 
and must toil unceasingly for those who own. The proprietor¬ 
ship is not for the natural term of human life, but a perpetual 
permanent proprietorship, extending on to infinity long after 
the original owner is scattered dust. 

If man had title to the earth originally, it was equal and 
in common with all mankind. From this beginning our present 
elaborate system of private ownership has developed. To-day 
we accept this without question, despite the wide inequality 
of its distribution. Our American forefathers were not so 
prone to overlook these inequalities. They searched the insti¬ 
tution of private property from its beginning, in an endeavor 
to discover its fallacies. 


- ♦- 

The institution of private property began soon after man’s 
social instincts drew him into society with his fellowmen. 
Primitive society was not always peaceful. At times food was 
difficult to obtain. Confronted by scarcity, the social tenden¬ 
cies broke down. The right of every man to life was not rec¬ 
ognized. Men fought for possession. The stronger ate and 
lived; the weaker starved and died. Ability to possess and 
defend was the basis of the first rights of private property. 

As man gained intelligence, disputes over property were 
settled more amicably. The bow or spear, made from natural 
materials, was recognized as belonging to the man who made 
it. The labor he added to part of the common fund of nature 
gave him ownership of the product. This theory of the basis 
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of private property was expressed by Locke: “Though the 
earth and all inferior creatures be common to all men, yet 
every man has a ‘property’ in his own ‘p erson *’ This nobody 
has any right to but himself. The ‘labour’ of his body and 
the ‘work’ of his hands, we may say, are properly his. What¬ 
soever, then, he removes out of the state that Nature hath 
provided and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with it, and 
joined to it something that is his own, and thereby makes it 

his property .” 7 

Private property in land did not begin until after man 
passed beyond the early primitive stage. Blackstone claimed 
that “occupancy gave the original right to the permanent 
property in the substance of the earth itself .” 8 But the more 
brilliant American thinker, Thomas Paine, wrote: “Man did 
not make the earth, and, though he had a natural right to 
occupy it, he had no right to locate as his property in perpe¬ 
tuity any part of it; neither did the Creator of the earth open 
a land-office, from whence the first title-deeds should issue. 

Paine gave a more probable theory for “the idea of landed 
property.” He logically reasoned that when man ceased roving 
from place to place and settled down to cultivate the fertile 
valleys, land ownership began, and “that when cultivation 
began the idea of landed property began with it, from the 
impossibility of separating the improvement made by culti¬ 
vation from the earth itself, upon which that improvement 

^Private property has no. been acclaimed by all philosopher, 
as a boon to mankind. Some consider that institution is t 
most vicious of human errors. Even its m°s t ardent adv««te 
, has Droved to be a mixed blessing. Rousseau new 

: o d te'conclusion that all the evil, and inequality among 

1 John Locke: “True End of Government.” 

■Blackstone: “Commentaries on the Law ( 

•Thomas Paine: Essay on “Agrarian Justice. _ 

10 Thomas Paine: Essay on “Agrarian Justice. 
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mankind had their inception with the beginning of private 
property. He wrote, “The first man, who, after enclosing a 
piece of ground took it into his head to say, ‘This is mine, 
and found people simple enough to believe him, was the true 
founder of civil society. How many crimes, how many wars, 
how many murders, how many misfortunes and horrors, would 
that man have saved the human species, who pulling up the 
stakes or filling up the ditches should have cried to his fel¬ 
lows: ‘Be sure not to listen to this impostor; you are lost, if 
you forget that the fruits of the earth belong equally to us 
all, and the earth itself to nobody.’ ” n 

Our American philosophers thought well of Rousseau’s 
theories, but did not accept his conclusions in their entirety. 
They were more accurate and careful thinkers than the roman¬ 
tic Rousseau. The thrifty and wise Benjamin Franklin agreed 
that “superfluous property is the creature of society.” He 
saw no harm, however, in private property that was “merely 
necessary.” Franklin wrote, “Simple and mild laws were suf¬ 
ficient to guard the property that was merely necessary. The 
savage’s bow, his hatchet, and his coat of skins, were suffi¬ 
ciently secured, without law, by the fear of personal resent¬ 
ment and retaliation.” He believed the fault lay, not with 
the institution of private property, but with the abuse of pri¬ 
vate property. He continued, “When, by virtue of the first 
laws, part of the society accumulated wealth and grew pow¬ 
erful, they enacted others more severe, and would protect 
their property at the expense of humanity. This was abusing 
their power, and commencing a tyranny .” 12 

Abuse of the institution of private property has been the 
main source of all tyranny. Prior to the establishment of 
America, the chief purpose of government had been to per- 

11 Jean Jacques Rousseau: “Discourse upon the Origin and the Foundation of 
the Inequalities Among Mankind.” 

“Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Benjamin Vaughan, March 14, 1785. 
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petuate unequal property rights. Franklin recognized that a 
society, whose sole purpose was the protection of property, 
restrained the natural equal right to life, which man could 
enjoy without society. He concluded such society was worse 
than the uncivilized state of nature. “If a savage, before he 
entered into society, had been told,—‘Your neighbour, by this 
means, may become owner of an hundred deer; but if your 
brother, or your son, or yourself, having no deer of your 
own, and being hungry, should kill one, an infamous death 
must be the consequence! he would probably have preferred 
his liberty, and his common right of killing any deer, to all 
the advantages of society that might be proposed to him .” 13 

-♦- 

The right of property was respected by our American fore¬ 
fathers because it was necessary to civilized society. They ab¬ 
horred the abuses embedded in that institution, and the ine¬ 
qualities which resulted. The abuses which they disclosed were 
not trivial errors of law, but fallacies in the basic principles 

of the institution of property. 

The first of these fallacies lay in the usurpation of the 

earth and nature as private property. The prevailing theory 
was that when a man added his labor to part of the earth 
or nature, the entire result became his exclusive property. 
They agreed that every man’s labor was his own; they pointed 
out, however, that the earth and the forces of nature, which 
were the equal property of all men, had contributed to the 
value of the result. Surely he owed some obligation to his 
fellowmen for part of that which he claimed as his own. 
Paine wrote, “It is the value of the improvement, only, and 
not the earth itself, that is individual property .” 14 

13 Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Benjamin Vaughan, March 14, 17 * 5 - 

14 Thomas Paine: Essay on “Agrarian Justice. 
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The next fallacy was that one man could accumulate prop¬ 
erty without limit, though by so doing he denied others their 

equal right to life. 

Man’s needs are both the authority and the limitation of 
his right to property. He requires sufficient to sustain and 
enjoy life for himself, and those dependent upon his labor, 
but his needs do not require him to accumulate the fruits of 
the earth without limit. Locke stated, “The same law of Na¬ 
ture that does by this means give us property, does also bound 
that property too. ... As much as any one can make use 
of to any advantage of life before it spoils, so much he may 
by his labour fix a property in. Whatever is beyond this is 
more than his share, and belongs to others .” 15 

When the right to life was entrusted to society, the nat¬ 
ural limit to the amount of property which one man could 
take from nature was not removed. Each was still entitled 
to sufficient for his needs, but society could not grant him a 
license to encroach upon the rights of others. At first the 
excessive accumulation was of no consequence; there was 
ample left unappropriated in nature. Few were then so fool¬ 
ish as to burden themselves with possessions merely to satiate 
a mania for ownership. However, the error that had crept 
into the theory of private property was due to expand in 
time. As natural objects became less available, the excessive 
accumulation of property in the possession of unscrupulous in¬ 
dividuals was perverted into power over the actions, thoughts, 
and lives of others. 

Another fallacy which our American philosophers criticized 
was the perpetuation of these accumulations by inheritance. 
Huge fortunes, perpetuated through their posterity, as against 
the posterity of those whom they had robbed, denied all an 
equal right to life. They held, the authority for man’s right 
to property is the necessity for preserving his life. Man’s 

15 John Locke: “True End of Government.” 
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needs begin with life and end with death; hence his right to 
property is thus limited to a “tenancy for life.” Our belief 
in equality required each to be created with equal endow¬ 
ments, which ended with death. 

Jefferson reasoned that the theory of perpetual property 
was a usurpation of the rights of the living. He wrote: “That 
the earth belongs in usufruct to the living; that the dead have 
neither powers nor rights over it. The portion occupied by 
any individual ceases to be his when himself ceases to be, and 

reverts to society .” 16 

The only attempt to justify perpetual ownership had been 
on the theory of “divine grant,” which gave the first occupant 
the right to continue his ownership forever . 17 This doctrine 
of perpetual property, handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration, was the economic counterpart of perpetual political 
control within a royal family. The “divine right of kings” was 
supported by the theory of “divine right of property. To¬ 
gether they have succeeded in denying the equal rights of life 
and liberty to many of the living and to the multitude of the 


unborn. . , .... • *; 

As a result of these fallacies, deeply imbedded in th e insti¬ 
tution of private property, land was occupied, natura o jec s 
and forces possessed, until everything was tagged by man 

and labelled “private property.” T ™ nsferred ba * 
all trace of its unsound origin was lost, and finally f g • 
When man increased in intelligence, and the func ,on 

organized society also increased, the earthandano natur 

had been usurped. Society had nothing with w «& o fun 
tion It was forced to beg by taxation, and obligate tse 


- Jefferson = Le.ee, » Jn»» 

« Blackstone: “Commentaries on the caw. 
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parent, while society remained under the private control and 
operation of a king. Since the establishment of the govern¬ 
ment of the United States, as a society in control of its own 
affairs, the position of an impoverished society has been in¬ 
consistent with the original theory that the earth and nature 
formed a common fund for all mankind. 

-4- 

The effort to protect private property has been the great¬ 
est impetus for law-making. Early law-makers were paid to 
effectuate the greed of their rulers. They built this greed into 
the laws of property, and ignored the laws of nature and the 
rights of humanity. Man’s laws, like all the products of man, 
reflect the good and the bad, the kindness and the greed, the 
intelligence and the ignorance, the perfection and the imper¬ 
fection of the maker. It is a sad commentary on our present 
laws that we still cling to many of these old laws as precedent. 

Through the benefits of the laws of property, the individual 
gained security in the results of his labor. He could till the 
land, knowing the fruits would be his. But by these same laws 
others were denied their equal right to life, and a foundation 
was laid for inequalities and poverty in the midst of natural 
abundance. The entire body of civil law has grown from 
property law. 


-♦ - 

Property made necessary economic systems for the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of wealth, and formed the basis for 
our customs of trade and finance. These institutions, and our 
laws of property, are the means by which society regulates 
our “right to life.” 

At first, man exercised his right to life by his individual 
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efforts. Later, when he formed society, he cooperated with 
others to produce for their mutual needs. The result of their 
cooperative efforts was not in proportion to the number of 
workers, but many times as great. This presented the first 
question of the distribution of wealth. 

Methods of distributing the product of their cooperative 
efforts became customs, which in time brought about estab¬ 
lished economic systems. These were not separate and com¬ 
plete systems, which began and ended abruptly; the transi¬ 
tion was gradual. Customs of an existing system were slowly 
replaced with others, except when violent revolution accel¬ 
erated the change. Each system reflected a constantly increas¬ 
ing trend toward a more social system. 

The first basis for distribution was might, rather than right. 
The stronger forced the weaker to accord him a greater share, 
even though his efforts contributed the least to the result. 
In time, the element of might yielded to a question of right 
based upon the amount of labor contributed. This basis was 
the result of the theory that labor gave the basic right of 
property. Carried into economics, it created the theory that 
all value is created by human labor. This doctrine, however, 
ignores the contribution of nature, which is the equal endow- 

ment of all. , . 

Throughout all the economic systems in vogue up to th 

time of our Revolution, the same fallacy was the basis for 
distribution. None made any provision for the right of so¬ 
ciety, as trustee for all, despite the fact that all the mate¬ 
rials, and much of the forces, were drawn from the earth 
and nature, which is the common property of all mankind. 

- ♦ - 

Slavery was one of the earliest economic systems. Those 

» See: Essay of Thomas Paine on “Agrarian Justice” for a discuss.on of th» 
American principle. 
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who were victorious in warfare enslaved their captives and 
assigned to them the most laborious tasks. The distribution 
of the products of slavery was simple. A bare existence was 
doled out to the slave; the surplus was retained by the master. 

Slavery was the beginning of employment. It introduced 
diversity of occupation. The master planned and the slave 
labored. Production was so far increased beyond the results 
of individual effort, that life, even for the slave was rendered 
more secure. But the slave was denied his equal rights of life 
and liberty, was labelled a chattel, and transferred as prop- 

erty. 

Natural forces applied a crude justice by occasionally re¬ 
versing these inequalities. Generations of hard labor strength¬ 
ened the slaves, while idleness and luxury enervated the mas¬ 
ters. A revolution reversed their positions; the slave seized 
the whip, and the master became the slave. 

-♦- 

The Feudal System was another economic system. Culti¬ 
vation of the land brought about property rights in the earth. 
Those who claimed ownership set apart parcels of land for 
their slaves to work, and permitted them to retain a part of 
the harvest. The master became the lord of the land, and 
the slave his vassal. This system received its name from the 
word “feud,” used to designate the stipend of land which 
the serf was permitted to cultivate. 

The feudal system was an advance over plain slavery. It 
replaced haphazard tilling of the land with fixed agriculture. 
It increased production and made for a slightly fairer distri¬ 
bution of the product. The shackles were removed from the 
slave, and land became the bond that tied him to his master. 
As the serfs grew stronger, they forced more rights from 
the lords. The land was either leased, or conveyed directly 
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to the serf. He then became a freeman, and retained all the 
product except that part which he rendered to his lord as 
rent. 

The benefits of the feudal system to civilization were few 
compared to the evils it retained. It concentrated the greed 
of centuries into a highly organized system. It was the means 
of supporting the king and the powerful lords. It drained the 
products of the farmers and workers into the coffers of a 
rich aristocracy, who lived in idleness and luxury. It estab¬ 
lished fixed classes extending through the entire gamut of 
society, from the highest to the lowest, and labelled each 
with a false title of superiority or a stigma of inferiority. 
It provided a tightly intermeshed military organization, bound 
together by property and oaths of allegiance, and was in¬ 
tended to be a permanent structure of economic, social and 
political inequalities, perpetuated through inheritance. 

Samuel Adams described the operation of the feudal sys¬ 
tem in these words: “The King claimed an absolute right 
to, and a perfect estate in, all the lands within his dominions, 
but, how he came by this absolute right and perfect estate, 
is a mystery which we have never seen unravelled, nor is it 
our business or design, at present, to inquire. He granted 
parts or parcels of it to his friends, the great men, and they 

granted lesser parcels to their tenants .” 19 

During the Middle Ages this economic system “spread over 

a great part of Europe; ‘and, to serve the purposes of op¬ 
pression and tyranny, was adopted by princes, and wrought 
into their civil constitutions’; and . . . it prevailed to the 
almost utter extinction of knowledge, virtue, religion, and 

liberty from that part of the earth. 

To the feudal system, the law of property owes much of 

19 Samuel Adams: Letter from the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 


to the Governor, March 2 , 1773* 

30 Samuel Adams: Letter from the House 

to the Governor, March 2 , 1773* 


of Representatives 


of Massachusetts 
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its development, and all of its faults. This system of land 
slavery became the basis of the property law of England, and, 
hence, the inherited legal system of property in America. The 
remnants of the feudal system, perpetuated by our laws, ac¬ 
count for much of the existing economic inequality. It rooted 
into the law every violation of man’s natural right to life. 
It permitted a few to accumulate unlimited property in the 
earth. Title to land was made perpetual, and its use and oc¬ 
cupation was thereafter dictated from the grave. Property 
was perverted from its natural function of preservation and 
enjoyment of life into a scourge to enslave one’s fellowmen 
and compel their minds and bodies to do the owner’s bidding. 

-♦- 

The capitalistic system had its beginning with the first use 
of money. In early times man exchanged his products for 
those of his neighbor by barter. This bartering was the be¬ 
ginning of trade. Commodities, which were less plentiful or 
required greater effort to obtain, were considered to have 
greater value and exchanged for more. A medium of exchange 
was required to make up this difference in value, and to facili¬ 
tate the trade. Money was introduced for this purpose. 

At first clam-shells, arrowheads, furs and other articles 
of use, answered the purpose of money. Later, money was 
accepted as representing other commodities, rather than for 
its own utility. Coins of iron and other durable metals were 
accepted as tokens. As money became more generally used, 
convenience required a concentrated value. This led to the 
use of gold and silver. The coinage of money thus got into 
the hands of the goldsmiths. They not only worked these 
metals, but loaned and stored them for others. The receipts 
given for gold stored with the goldsmiths were conveniently 
used as money, and introduced the use of paper currency. 
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The goldsmiths were then in a very favorable position. 
They held a private control over money, currency and credit. 
By the simple fraud of issuing more receipts than the gold 
on hand, they created money to lend for their own profit, 
and became the moneylenders, or bankers. This abuse of trust 
established the custom by which bankers issue their own paper, 


as currency. 

Money facilitated the exchange and distribution of all kinds 
of property. Accumulated money could be loaned at interest, 
or used to buy and rent land, or to hire labor. Thus, without 
laboring himself, a man could obtain a part of the produc¬ 
tion, in the same manner as the slave-master and the feudal 
lord. He was called a capitalist. As the use of money increased 
through the ages, the customs which grew around its use 
developed into a complete economic system, known as the 

capitalistic system. 

Capitalism tended to break down slavery and feudalism. 
The scope of production was widened, and the trades and 
industries encouraged. Commodities were more readily bought 
and sold. Commercial centers became cities and grew up to 


replace farming communities. 

Capitalism, by its stimulation of production, tended, to 

create more equal economic conditions, but most of tic ine¬ 
qualities of slavery and feudalism were retained. Capitalism 
borrowed from slavery the custom of exploiting the. labor 
of others. Sometimes the wage was a fairer distribution ot 
the product, but too often there was little difference between 
employment and slavery. As JeBerson said: “What matters 
it whether a landlord employ ten laborers on his farm, gives 
them annually as much money as will buy them the necessar 
of life, or gives them those necessaries at short hand 

The abuses of feudal property law were continu ^ unde 
capitalism; only some of its military aspects were discarded, 

21 Thomas Jefferson: See Autobiography, January 6, 1821. 
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and these occasionally flare up even in the present time. To 
these abuses capitalism added the extraction of usury, or inter¬ 
est for the use of money, sharp bargaining, unfair contracts, 
and shrewd financing. The control over the right to life of 
the many was shifted from the slave-masters and the feudal 
lords to the capitalists. 

The growth of capitalism began early in the history of 
man, but its development was not widespread over the civ¬ 
ilized world until a century or so before the American Revo¬ 
lution. By that time it had not entirely replaced other systems, 
but was operating alongside of them. Even before then, seeds 
of newer economic changes had become planted in human 
institutions. 


- ♦- 

Before the fall of the Roman Empire, men had learned 
to cooperate in ownership as well as in production. During 
the feudal period many religious institutions obtained large 
grants of land, which were owned by the group, not by any 
individual. These “corporations” allowed others to cultivate 
their lands in return for feudal services. By more efficient 
management, they encroached on the profits of individual 
lords. In this manner the corporate system readily overtook 
the feudal system, and advanced into the capitalistic system. 

Laws were passed to prevent the continued growth of these 
corporations, but they failed to stop this cooperative force. 
In time, corporations forced recognition from the govern¬ 
ments, and were granted special privileges, by way of fran¬ 
chises and charters. In return, the governments obtained rights 
of control and taxation. In this way, tendencies toward a cor¬ 
porate system and later economic control by government were 



no 
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Capitalistic practices fitted well into corporate ownership. 
Large cooperatively owned ventures were launched through 
money subscribed by many small contributors. These purely 
business corporations were particularly successful where the 
equipment, tools or machinery required, were more costly 
than any one man could readily purchase. Shipping and for¬ 
eign trade were especially encouraged by this new form of 
cooperative enterprise. In this way, international commerce 
was extended, and the seed sown for world-wide economic 

relationship in the distant future. 



Man has progressed a long way since primitive times, when 
he provided for all his own needs. From the beginning of 
society he entrusted to it the preservation of his life. Society’s 
institutions of property, economic systems, and customs of 
trade and finance were substituted for his natural right to 
life. By entrusting his right to society, his right did not be¬ 
come less. All should have gained by sharing in the accumu¬ 
lations and benefits of society, but our laws and customs 
failed to distribute these advantages in the same proportion 


as our rights. . 

The right to life, like all other rights, is coupled with 

duty to afcord to all others an equal right to life. When man 

cast his lot with the society of his fellowmen, both the righ 

and the duty were entrusted to society’s keeping. By agree mg 

to act as trustee of man’s right to life, society became obligated 

to the duty of providing for the preservation ^d enjoyme 

of his life. The natural duty, assumed by society, be «™ h 
authority for society to compel each individual to perform 
his fair share of the tasks required to make life secure and 

happy. 
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The right to life, and the duty which accompanies it, by 
reason of man’s equal creation, are equal. Entrusted to society, 
they become civil rights and civil duties, but the share of the 
individual remains the same, equal; “each member is entitled 
to an equal share of all the social rights .” 22 

23 Samuel Adams: Address to the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 17, 
1794. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE EQUAL RIGHT TO LIBERTY 

“May this great monument, raised to 
Liberty, serve as a lesson to the oppressor, 
and an example to the oppressed. 

M. DE LAFAYETTE. 1 


L IBERTY defies definition. Those who are oppressed plead 
for liberty from oppression; the oppressors plead liberty to 
iustify oppression. Those Americans who must accept a pit¬ 
tance for laboring under conditions more shameful than 
slavery, or succumb to the alternative of unemployment an 
starvation, claim they have lost their liberty. Those who gain 
through these conditions, wield the word “liberty as a weapo 
in defense of their actions. Efforts to relieve these condi ons 
by legislation are labelled “restraints on individual liber y. 

What is wrong? Is it that liberty is a chameleon appeari g 
in all colors to all men, or have we failed to define the word 
The answer is neither. American liberty has been defined, b 
some refuse to accept its terms. American liberty is equal lib¬ 
erty Those who gain by inequality prefer license, though th y 
In'it liberty. “The enemies of liberty are artful and insid ous 

o'rs £ 

signature, assumes her name, out 
ceiver is licentiousness. 



a 5n Congress, just before his departure. 

1 Lafayette paid this tribute to America, in Congress, j 

3 James Wilson: Oration at Philadelphia, Ju y 4* 
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When history repeats, the actors and the stage are not the 
same, but the principles which apply to the situation are the 
same. Lincoln saw a race enslaved that a few might idle. 
Liberty had been brought to the foreground of political 
thought. By the usual perverseness of circumstances the banner 
of liberty had been raised by its opponents. As an American, 
he was shocked that principles could be so perverted. In¬ 
tuitively he knew it was wrong. His inherent Americanism 
helped him sense the correct philosophy and unmask the fraud. 
“The world has never had a good definition of the word lib¬ 
erty, and the American people, just now, are much in want 
of one. We all declare for liberty; but in using the same word 
we do not all mean the same thing. With some the word 
liberty may mean for each man to do as he pleases with him¬ 
self, and the product of his labor; while with others the same 
word may mean for some men to do as they please with other 
men, and the product of other men’s labor. Here are two, not 
only different, but incompatible things, called by the same 
name, liberty. And it follows that each of the things is, by 
the respective parties, called by two different and incompatible 
names—liberty and tyranny. 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while the 
wolf denounces him for the same act, as the destroyer of lib¬ 
erty, especially as the sheep was a black one. Plainly, the 
sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a definition of the 
word liberty; and precisely the same difference prevails today 
among us human creatures, even in the North, and all pro¬ 
fessing to love liberty. Hence we behold the process by which 
thousands are daily passing from under the yoke of bondage 
hailed by some as the advance of liberty, and bewailed by 
others as the destruction of all liberty .” 3 

A “good definition of the word liberty” has again become a 

* Address by Abraham Lincoln at Sanitary Fair in Baltimore, April i8, 1864. 
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necessity for the same reason that “the American people just 
now are much in want of one.” 


Liberty is a natural right. It does not depend upon human 
law for its authority. Man by nature desires to be free from 
restraint. But man by nature also desires the security and 
companionship of society, and society requires some restraint 
on unbridled individual action. Somewhere between these ap¬ 
parently conflicting human characteristics lies the correct defi¬ 
nition of liberty. 

Because of this apparent conflict, philosophers speak ot 
two kinds of liberty, natural liberty and civil liberty. Locke 
defined these liberties as follows: “The natural liberty of man 
is to be free from any superior power on earth, and not to be 
under the will or legislative authority of man, but to have 
only the law of Nature for his rule. The liberty of man in 
society is to be under no other legislative power but that estab¬ 
lished by consent in the commonwealth, nor under the domin¬ 
ion of any will, or restraint of any law, but what that legis¬ 
lative shall enact according to the trust put in it. _ 

Natural liberty is the right to act without restraint or con¬ 
trol except by the laws of nature. These laws are self-enforc¬ 
ing,’and have their own ways of restraining over-indulgence 
even in liberty. Man in his primitive status could be said to 
have enjoyed natural liberty. He was unrestrained by 1 w 

conventions, but his liberty was far from perfection 

pered by laws, he was hounded by fears. If we think of liberty 
as “Live and let live,” the freedom that primitive1 man en¬ 
joyed was “kill and be killed.” While nothing hindered the 
free play of his savage emotions, no organized society fur- 

‘John Locke: “True End of Government,” Chapter IV, Par. 21. 
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nished him immunity from encroachment by others. This lib¬ 
erty was described by Governor Winthrop as: Common to 
men with beasts and other creatures. By this, man, as he stands 
in relation to man simply, hath liberty to do what he lists; it 

is a liberty to evil as well as to good .” 5 

In primitive times, liberty may have been the privilege of 
the powerful, but terror enslaved the weak. Though primitive 
man has been said to have possessed equal rights, there was 
no one but himself to enforce them. Equal enjoyment of rights 
was defeated by inequalities of strength and cunning. He did 
what he could, not what he wished. Liberty in a natural state 
had but a single advantage over that which we enjoy today. 
No one held any license, or legal advantage, to which all 
others were compelled to submit by the strong arm of society. 

Civil liberty is that which we enjoy under society. George 
Washington, in submitting the Constitution to Congress, said: 
“Individuals entering into society must give up a share of 
liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of the sacrifice 
must depend as well on situation and circumstances as on the 
object to be obtained. It is at all times difficult to draw with 
precision the line between those rights which must be surren¬ 
dered and those which may be reserved .” 0 The “share of lib¬ 
erty” which we “give up” is not, however, a “sacrifice,” but a 
trust. Our natural rights are inalienable; “the idea is quite 
unfounded, that on entering into society we give up any 
natural right .” 7 The liberty which we entrust to society be¬ 
comes the foundation of our civil liberty. 

-♦- 

Upon entering into society man does not entrust to it all his 

5 Governor John Winthrop: “History of New England from 1630-1649.” 

* Life and Works of George Washington, Federalist Edition, Vol. II, page 200. 

7 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Francis W. Gilmer, June 7, 1816. 
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natural liberties. Such complete surrender of individuality is 
unwarranted. His most cherished liberties are retained, for 
the obvious reason that as an individual he can exercise them 
to better advantage than can society for him. The liberties 
which are not entrusted to society can neither be denied nor 
restrained. They pertain so intimately to the individual that 
nothing but harm has ever resulted from restraints placed 
upon them. Unbridled and abusive exercise of these liberties 
is better endured than the slightest restraint placed upon every 
exercise of the liberty. When liberty is used to adversely affect 
one’s fellowmen, the restraint should be placed upon the abuse, 

not upon the liberty. 

The most important of our retained liberties is the right 
of thought, which includes the right to form opinions and to 
express them. This liberty appears in many forms; it includes 
speech, the press, and all other means of communicating our 
thoughts and sentiments to others. The right of belief and 
disbelief upon all subjects, including religion and philosophy, 
is man’s most sacred liberty. The enjoyment of natural emotion 
and expression of them is one of our retained hberties, as 
well as part of our right to the pursuit of happiness 1 hese lib¬ 
erties remain within the sovereign jurisdiction of the indi¬ 
vidual. Upon them depend the security and progress of man- 
kind. It has been well said that: “ ‘The right to th.nk, to know, 
and to utter,’ is the dearest of all liberties”; 8 that the 1 ' ber J y 
of speaking and writing guards our other liberty j * nd J n fj 
that “when men yield up the privilege of thinking, the 

shadow of liberty quits the horizon 


>’10 



The liberties whieh the individual entrusts to society are not 


8 John Milton. . 

“Thomas Jefferson: Address (1808). 

10 Thomas Paine: Essay “Reflect.ons on Tales, 


May, 1775 - 
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lost. Their enjoyment need not be decreased merely because he 
has accorded to society a reasonable restraint upon them. 
They are not “surrendered” to society, but entrusted upon a 
specific trust to a society of his own making. They are more 
secure and can be exercised to the individual’s greater advan¬ 
tage by society. 

The first limitation, by which the individual guards his lib¬ 
erty in society, is to insist upon an equal voice in that society. 
He demands that those, who impose restraints upon his lib¬ 
erty, be empowered by him; his liberty is restrained only with 
his consent. This is the liberty which we call political liberty. 

The immediate conflict which brought forward our im¬ 
mortal philosophy was for political liberty. The affairs of our 
society were not controlled by us. They were regulated by a 
remote Parliament, in which we had no representation and a 
foreign king over whom we had no control. It, therefore, 
“became necessary” for us to assert our independence, and 
“to assume among the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station, to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God” entitled us. 

It is fortunate for the definition of liberty that our fore¬ 
fathers did not seize upon the opportunity to use the Declara¬ 
tion as a proud boast of superiority, but stated merely their 
exact right to an “equal station.” This should be an example 
to all Americans, as well as to all others, who insist that by 

some “divine right,” they are entitled to a superior station in 
life. 

The immediate object to attain an “equal station” among 

nations was achieved as a result of the Revolutionary War. 

The task of according political equality to all was then begun 

by constructing our government upon the principles of democ¬ 
racy. 

Political liberty is the essence of democracy. It is the right 
of the individual to an equal voice in the affairs of that part 
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of civilized society in which he lives. In a society without 
political equality some portion of its members are forced to 
subject their natural rights to the will of others. To the extent 
this is done without their consent, it is a species of servitude, 

the ultimate of which is dictatorship. 

The proposal to turn government over to a dictator sticks 
its ugly head into the theatre of public events in periods when 
the mental and moral forces of the community are at their 
lowest ebb. The clamor heard in recent years was not the first 
time such a proposal was made in this country. Jefferson tells 
of an incident which occurred in Virginia during the first year 
of our national existence: “In December 1776, our circum¬ 
stances being much distressed, it was proposed in the house of 
delegates to create a dictator, invested with every power, 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, civil and military, of life 
and of death, over our persons and over our properties; and 
in June 1781, again under calamity, the same proposition was 
repeated, and wanted a few votes only of being passed. . . . 
The very thought alone was treason against the people; was 

treason against mankind in general. 


The other limitation, which the individual places upon so¬ 
ciety, is that the restraints upon the liberty of each be equa . 
If liberty is considered merely as the right to do as one pleases, 
irrespective of consequences, it would be a two-sided coin; 
Those on top might enjoy liberty; but those on the bottom 
would obtain none. In civilized society, for liberty to be secure, 

it must be equal. . , i;i ran 

The relationship of society to our individual liberties 

be better understood if we picture primitive men convening 

and forming society, as a means of mutual protects. Th.s 

n Thomas Jefferson: “Notes on Virginia. 
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is precisely what happened, but the convention was not by 
formal invitation. It occurred naturally over a period of ages, 
impelled by man’s instincts of cooperation and self-preserva¬ 
tion. It is safe to conclude that the logical first agreement of 
these primitive men would be to restrict their own actions, 
equally. Freed from fear of each other, their enjoyment of 
liberty would be increased, not diminished. No part of nature 
is lost by permitting others to enjoy it. Our own enjoyment 
merely becomes more secure. “He will gain more by the limi¬ 
tation of other men’s freedom, than he can lose by the diminu¬ 
tion of his own. He will gain more by the enlarged and undis¬ 
turbed exercise of his natural liberty in innumerable instances, 
than he can lose by the restriction of it in a few .” 12 

Liberty in society has been defined as “the power to do 
everything that does not interfere with the rights of others; 
thus, the exercise of the natural rights of every individual has 
no limits save those that assure to other members of society 
the enjoyment of the same rights .” 13 The right of liberty is 
thus inseparably intertwined with equality. The restraints of 
society upon liberty will always be decried by some as a loss 
of liberty, but, “Any burden which falls equally on all men 
and from which every man is to receive an equal benefit, is 
consistent with the most perfect ideas of liberty .” 14 

Equality is not the loss of liberty, but the sharing of its 
blessings. In society the one cannot exist without the other. 
Those who say equality and liberty are incompatible are not 
advocating liberty, but license. These can be easily distin¬ 
guished. Liberty is equality, while license is inequality enforced 
by law. Some misinformed politicians insist that liberty and 
equality are inconsistent, that we cannot have both under one 
government. No statement could be more false. The opposite 

James Wilson: “Of the Natural Rights of Individuals.” 

13 Thomas Paine: “Plan of a Declaration.” (1794) 

14 Thomas Paine: “The American Crisis.” 
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is the truth; there can be no semblance of liberty in society 
without equality. Any governmental device that chains its peo¬ 
ple together, granting privileges to some and imposing penal¬ 
ties on others, so that a few may be at liberty to oppress the 
many, is tyranny in its vilest form. When, by compulsion of 
government, an individual is forced to submit to inequalities, 
he would be happier with no government at all. Without gov¬ 
ernment he would at least be at liberty to resist the injustice. 

-♦ - 

Liberty is so often misused, it is necessary to define what 
liberty is not. Some see in liberty what they wish. Liberty, thus 
misinterpreted, may be used to cover a multitude of self-inter¬ 
ests. Those, who would perpetuate vicious inequalities of 
wealth, distort liberty to mean their right to accumulate un¬ 
limited wealth. The rights of liberty and of property are not 
the same, but the opposite. Natural liberty is freedom from 
restraint or control of society. Accumulation of property 
requires for its existence the protection of society. Such prop¬ 
erty rights are maintained only by society restraining man’s 

natural inclination to possess that which he desires. 

Since man has certain needs to sustain life, nature created 
in him natural desires. Hunger, thirst, and other appetites 
impel him to seek these necessities and possess them. The eart 
is an abundant supply for all these requirements. In primitive 
times, man possessed as he pleased. This natural inclination to 
possess is not the right to property which society now protects. 
Primitive man possessed what he wanted, whether the object 
of his desire was hanging from a tree or already in the pos¬ 
session of another. It was this natural tendency to possess 
even that which another possessed which required the re¬ 
straints we call rights of property. Hence, our right of prop- 
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erty is not liberty, but a restraint imposed by society on man’s 
natural liberty to possess. 

Civil liberty, such as we have in society, might be construed 
to include the right of property, if we consider property as an 
attempt on the part of society to equalize the natural right of 
possession, in favor of the weak against the strong. If we adopt 
this position we must also adopt the limitation of equality, by 
which all restraints of society must be measured. The privilege 
of accumulating unlimited property, and having it protected by 
society, is neither a natural nor a civil liberty. 

-♦- 

Another cry of false liberty, raised against the advance of 
society, is the demand for “liberty of contract.” The same 
reasons, which deny that unlimited accumulation of property 
is a liberty, apply equally to the fallacy of liberty of contract. 
Obviously those who raise this cry do not refer to the natural 
tendency of men to make and break promises as they choose. 
They refer to the privilege of having the laws of society en¬ 
force these promises, when it is to their advantage. 

Since the privilege of contract is a creature of society, it is 
subject to the limitations and restraints society places upon it. 
A man may promise another the moon; this is frequently 
done; yet society will not compel it. Society has seen fit to look 
behind the contract to the circumstances which produced it. 
Force, fraud and duress have been debarred. Society may look 
further in the future. The force of poverty, the fraud of 
designing shrewdness, and the duress of dire necessity may be 
held to vitiate contracts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States both defined lib¬ 
erty and exploded this false cry of liberty, when it said, “We 
have repeatedly said that liberty of contract is a qualified and 
not an absolute right. ‘There is no absolute freedom to do 
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as one chooses. Liberty implies the absence of arbitrary re 
straint, not immunity from reasonable regulations and pro 
hibitions imposed in the interests of the community.’ ” 15 



Liberty is no exception to the rule that every right has its 
counterpart in a duty. The duty which accompanies liberty is 
simply to accord to others an equal right to liberty. This 
simple principle may prove difficult to many. Indulgence in 
over-ripe prosperity has intoxicated some with a false su¬ 
periority, until they are like the Greeks and Romans just 
before the crash of their civilizations. “The Grecians and 
Romans were strongly possessed of the spirit of liberty but 
not the principle, for at the time that they were determined 
not to be slaves themselves, they employed their power to 

enslave the rest of mankind .” 16 

If liberty is dear to Americans, it should be guarded and 
cherished as life itself. But guarding liberty is not accom¬ 
plished merely by acquiring it. When Patrick Henry cried, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” he was not speaking 
selfishly, as are many of the modern counterfeits. If Amer¬ 
icans would make their liberty secure, they must heed the for¬ 
mula : “He that would make his own liberty secure, must guard 
even his enemy from oppression, for if he violates this duty 
he establishes a precedent which will reach himself .” 17 Those, 
who insist that “American Liberty” condones their exploitation 
of their fellowmen, will do well to heed that warning, be ore 
they are confronted by the more vivid one; “If you put a 


16 Opinion of Chief Justice Hughes in the New York Mmimum Wage Law Case 
(1936), citing “Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R.R. Co. vs. McGuire, 9 


18 Thomas Paine: “The American Crisis.^ 
17 Thomas Paine: “The American Crisis.” 
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chain around the neck of a slave the other end fastens itself 
around your own .” 18 

Both the right of liberty, and the duty to accord liberty, 
depend, as do all our rights and duties, upon the simple prin¬ 
ciple of equality. 


-♦- 

American liberty has been defined. It is not “the right to 
liberty” alone but “the EQUAL right to liberty.” This true 
definition should be impressed in the hearts and minds of all 
who cherish liberty. If American liberty .is properly under¬ 
stood, it can never be twisted into a tool for committing tyran¬ 
nies in this country, which George Washington christened, 
“the land of equal liberty .” 19 

18 Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

10 George Washington: Address to the Members of the New Church in Balti¬ 
more, January 17, 1793. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


“The aggregate happiness of society . . . 
is, or ought to be, the end of all govern - 
ment. )} 

GEORGE WASHINGTON . 1 


W HAT is the goal of human life? John Adams answered, 
“All divines and moral philosophers will agree that happiness 

of the individual is the end of man .” 2 _ t 

Whether or not happiness is the ultimate goal of life, it is 

nevertheless worth striving to achieve. A happy life is its own 
reward. Unlike most trophies, it is not conferred as a single 
award at the end of the race, but as a constant recompense 
from time to time and at all times. Man is urged by nature 
to contend for this prize. This most desirable of rewards is 
fairly bestowed. It cannot be purchased with money, or pro¬ 
cured by fraud. Happiness must be won fairly m the truest 
sense of sportsmanship, since it is not gained by denying it to 


0t The pursuit of happiness is a right bestowed solely upon 
the individual. It is the mind of the individual which re ^ e 
the sensations of pain and pleasure which destroy 
that state of being we call happiness. It is a reaction o y 
the living creature. Society as a whole has neither brains nor 

nerves, hence cannot perceive sensations. Thoug s °™' 7 J 
by its advantages greatly increase the individual s enjoymen 

1 George Washington: Letter to Count de Monstier, November I 79 °- 
■John Adam.: Letter to George Wythe, January, .776. 
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the right to pursue happiness is never completely entrusted to 
society, but remains the inalienable natural right of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

Like the other natural rights of man, the right to pursue 
happiness is accompanied by the duty to accord an equal right 
to others. With happiness, the right and the duty are so ideally 
intertwined that the enjoyment of the right is increased by 
the performance of the duty. Happiness is gained, not lost in 
the sharing. 

While it is the individual who enjoys happiness, the stimulus 
that excites his happiness may be the happiness of another. 
Man is not insensible to the condition of his fellowmen. His 
concern for others is an ever present source of happiness or 
sorrow, which may play a role as important as his own physical 
well being or sensations. Man’s instinctive sense of the de¬ 
pendency of all humanity upon each other gives him a natural 
sympathy for his fellowmen. 

There are some whose senses are so dull they are unaffected 
by the condition of others, and some so perverse they gloat 
over another’s pain and envy another’s pleasure. Normal 
humanity, however, feel the sensations of others almost as 
vividly as though it touched themselves. If we would have 
happiness we must share its blessings. The happiness of one 
depends upon the happiness of all. Fortunately the fund of 

happiness is more than unlimited, since that which is given 
away increases the supply. 


-♦- 

In his pursuit of happiness, the individual is the supreme 
sovereign. He must decide for himself how and where he shall 
find happiness. No one can say for another, “You will enjoy 
this,” or what is worse, “You must enjoy that.” Nature has 
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built each man with careful dissimilarity. Though each equally 
has needs and desires, yet for the satisfaction of them, nature 
has been required to provide a vast variety. 

This dissimilarity of desires accounts for the different apti¬ 
tudes in men. There is always someone who finds sincere hap¬ 
piness and joy in the accomplishment of each necessary task 
of life. By natural coincidence man enjoys doing that for 
which he is best fitted. That which most attracts a man’s 
curiosity incites his interest and study. Man naturally is both 
most successful and happiest when his vocation is also his 
avocation. It is, therefore, most essential both to the happiness 
of the individual and the welfare of society that he be per¬ 
mitted to choose the manner in which he shall serve society. 
Our courts have said: “The right to follow any of the com¬ 
mon occupations of life is an inalienable right. It was formu¬ 
lated as such under the phrase ‘pursuit of happiness in the 

Declaration of Independence .” 3 

Jefferson wisely wrote, not of the right to 1 happiness, but 

of the right to the “pursuit of happiness.” Happiness is the 
goal, but the enjoyment is in the chase, not at the end of the 
race. It is not enough that man be able to select how he shall 
serve society, but he must also determine what society he shall 
serve, and where. Jefferson wrote of man’s natural rights: 
“We do not claim these under the charters of kings or legis¬ 
lators, but under the King of kings. If he has made it a law 
in the nature of man to pursue his own happiness, he has left 
him free in the choice of place as well as mode, and we may 
safely call on the whole body of English jurists to produce 
the map on which Nature has traced, for each individual, the 
geographical line which she forbids him to cross in pursuit o 
happiness .” 4 In this manner Jefferson voiced the right of man 


■ Justice Bradley: Butchers’ Union Co vs. Crescent City Co U.S. 74 *. 

‘Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Dr. John Manners, June 12, 1817- 
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to pursue happiness over the entire face of the earth, choosing 
not only his vocation, but his nationality. 

-♦ - 

It is impossible to consider happiness without thinking of 
the many substitutes which some men worship as idols in its 
place. Foremost among these is wealth. As a means with which 
to obtain the essentials of life and be secure against want, 
money and property can aid the pursuit of happiness, but as 
ends in themselves, they are cheats that defraud all who trust 
them, of the real wealth of life. 

Ignorant men, whose mental development stops at the ac¬ 
quisitive stage characteristic of childhood, often spend their 
lives pursuing wealth. The childish desire to fill one’s pockets 
with whatnots is an innocent pastime for a boy, but carried 
into manhood, the habit infringes on the rights of others, 
and destroys the happiness of many. 

Another apparently harmless substitute for happiness is the 
desire to wear false titles of honor and superiority. The harm 
lies in the stigma which rebounds upon the rest of society. 
America wisely placed this temptation partly beyond the reach 
of its citizens by outlawing titles of nobility. During the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, the question of ornamenting the Pres¬ 
ident with a title was seriously debated. The proposed title 
was “His Highness, the President of the United States and 
Protector of their Liberties.” In Madison’s opinion, “Had the 
project succeeded, it would have subjected the President to a 
severe dilemma, and given a deep wound to our infant govern¬ 
ment.” A truly democratic example was established by desig- 

nating the man chosen for America’s highest office merely as 

Mr. President .” 6 

^The opportunity to purchase honors is still plentiful and 

B James Madison: Letter to Thomas Jefferson, March 23, 1789. 
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the fraud flourishes under many different forms, especially in 
the arts, sciences and even in government. This is not as harm¬ 
less as it appears, for the recipient of stolen honors not only 
denies happiness to the rightful owner, but degrades the office 
and position of those who attain it through merit. 

Another, and the most vicious substitute for happiness, is 
the pursuit of power, not power to do good, but power to 
satiate a desire to dictate the thoughts, acts and very lives of 
others. This perversion of life’s purpose haunts the morbid, 
unhappy mind, which, discontented with its own lot, insists 
upon reflecting its torments upon the minds of others. Such 
are those who delight at the magnitude of their authority 
over those forced to toil for them; the writers who would 
throw the world into despair by their morose philosophies; 
conquerors who would ride to glory over the bodies of the 
victims of war, and dictators who envision themselves as the 
personification of all society. A happy man is content with 
pursuing his own happiness. If he seeks power, it is to enable 
him to allot happiness more equally, not to dominate and 
destroy the lives of others. 


- ♦- 

Society was not produced by fear, but by man’s instinctive 
desire for happiness. Life afforded pleasure even to primitive 
man. Gratification of his senses and desires pleased him, other- 
wise he would not have feared the loss of life or struggle . to 
prolong it. The companionship of others added to his enjoy¬ 
ment of life. Man expected society to increase his happiness, 
but his expectations were not always fulfilled. At times the 
attempt of human society to regulate the life of its members 
has caused philosophers to question its benefit Whether that 
state which is proudly, perhaps erroneously, called civilization, 
has most promoted or most injured the general happiness ot 
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man, Is a question that may be strongly contested. On one side, 
the spectator is dazzled by splendid appearances; on the other, 
he is shocked by extremes of wretchedness; both of which it 
has erected. The most affluent and the most miserable of the 
human race are to be found in the countries that are called 
civilized .” 6 

The instincts that led men into society did not lead him 
astray, but the abuse of society and the usurpation of its ad¬ 
vantages by a few, account for the failure to produce better 
results. If one culprit had to be singled out as the source of 
most of the unhappiness in society, it would be “Inequality of 
Rights.” In fairness to society it must be admitted that its task 
is not yet complete. Its great purpose is to establish equality. 
Our happiness has been increasing, while the abuses of society 
have been decreasing. 

As inequality is the source of unhappiness, equality is the 
greatest source of happiness. Equality even though accom¬ 
panied by a low standard of living is more to be desired than 
vivid contrasts of riches and poverty. Our American founders 
prided themselves upon the humble equality that existed in 
their time. “The state of equality, which, as yet, subsists 
among us, and ought forever to be preserved, is a principle 

source both of our happiness, and of the preservation of our 
liberties .” 7 

The American promise of an equal right to happiness is the 
broadest possible guarantee of equality, accompanied by higher 
standards of living. Both can be attained, if the efforts of 
society are directed toward that goal. 


a The thirst for happiness which drew men together into 

Thomas Paine: Essay on “Agrarian Justice.” (i 797 ) 
of Pennsylvania ” “American 1 A rchives^lForce j^th Seri^Vol! Iv. 
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society did not cause them to set up governments. Though 
society was impelled by man’s desire for happiness, govern¬ 
ment was created as a result of his fears. In moments of 
danger the weaker ones in society naturally turned to the 
stronger for protection. This tendency was observed by those 
who were shrewd as well as strong. Men, who would not sub¬ 
mit to the will of others, would submit to their own fears. 
By taking advantage of these fears in times of distress, the 
stronger gained power. Then realizing the certainty of their 
own weakness through age, they sought to perpetuate their 
position through government. John Adams observed: Fear 
is the foundation of most Governments; but it is so sordid and 
brutal a passion, and renders men in whose breasts it pre¬ 
dominates so stupid and miserable, that Americans will not be 
likely to approve of any political institution which is founded 

on it.” 8 . 

Governments produced by fear are naturally ruled by tear. 
Instead of decreasing fear they add to the terrors which man 
would have without government. More than one philosopher 
has expressed the belief that natural society was preferable to 
a government of fear. Jefferson wrote to a friend: “I am con¬ 
vinced that those societies (as the Indians) which live without 
government, enjoy in their general mass a greater degree ot 
happiness than those who live under the European govern- 

merits 

^American government was founded upon the laws of nature, 
hence it was patterned upon the natural institution of soci y, 
rather than the fear-created institution of government. 
Revolutionary father, sough. .0 found a government ,» which 

the dominant instinct was to be happ, ness not fea 1 he, 

prided themselves that happmess was a goal for which th y 
were lighting. Samuel Adams wrote .0 Paul Revere, W. are 


8 
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contending, not for Glory, but for Liberty, Safety and Happi¬ 
ness of our Country.” 10 Another time he wrote: “Our Intel¬ 
ligence from Europe is very flattering to us. The virtuous and 
sensible there universally wish well to our Cause. They say 
we are fighting for the Liberty and Happiness of Mankind. 
We are at least, contending for the Liberty & Happiness of 
our own Country and Posterity. It is a glorious Contest.” 11 

In considering the goal toward which this government was 
to direct its efforts, John Adams gave this formula: “We 
ought to consider what is the end of Government before we 
determine what is the best form. Upon this point all specula¬ 
tive politicians will agree, that happiness of society is the end 
of Government, as all divines and moral philosophers will 
agree that the happiness of the individual is the end of man. 
From this principle it will follow that the form of govern¬ 
ment which communicates ease, comfort, security, or, in one 
word, happiness to the greatest number of persons, and in the 
greatest degree, is the best.” 12 

The Declaration of Independence in designating, “the pur¬ 
suit of Happiness” as one of man’s natural rights, made the 
happiness of the citizen an essential duty of government. 
Never in any official state document had this right been given 
such importance. It proclaimed both a new principle of govern¬ 
ment and a new philosophy of life. “Let us ransack the records 
of history; in all our researches, how few fair instances shall 
we be able to find, in which a government has been formed, 
whose end has been the happiness of those, for whom it was 
designed I” 13 

With the Declaration of Independence, our government 
engaged upon the task of adding to the happiness of its citi- 

10 Samuel Adams: Letter to Paul Revere, July 28, 1777. 

11 Samuel Adams: Letter to John Langdon (member of the Continental Con¬ 
gress), August 7, 1777. 

^ John Adams: Letter to George W r ythe, January, 1776. 

James Wilson: Essay “Of Government.” 
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zens. This placed upon government a tremendous obligation 
which requires the powers of government to be broadly con¬ 
strued in order that it might meet this obligation. The penalty 
for failure is the termination of government, for the happiness 
of the American people is more sacred than its Constitution. 
Those who participated in drafting the Constitution conceded 
the “right of the people to alter or abolish the established 
Constitution whenever they find it inconsistent with their hap- 

• 1)14 

piness. 14 

14 Alexander Hamilton: “The Federalist Papers,” No. 78. 
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SOURCE OF GOVERNMENT 

. . the foundation of authority is laid 
in the free consent of the people” 

REV. THOMAS HOOKER. 1 

The natural instincts of man tend to draw him toward his 
fellowmen. Society gratifies this urge for companionship. If 
nothing else were gained but the association afforded through 
society, this would be sufficient to justify that institution and 
explain its beginning. Other advantages, however, flow from 
this association of man with man. His capacity to satisfy his 
wants is greatly increased through cooperation. By uniting 
for their mutual self-preservation, each gains greater security, 
while the companionship of his fellowmen adds to his happi¬ 
ness. These reasons, together with the natural social ten¬ 
dencies, more highly developed in man than in other animals, 
caused him to form society. 

The natural forces which produced society do not account 
for the institution of government. Society and government 
were not the same, nor did they arise from the same causes. 
Men could congregate, enjoy human companionship, gain the 
added security and the increased satisfaction of their wants 
through society, without government. Society is a natural insti¬ 
tution and is found in a lesser degree even among animals. 
Government is exclusively a human institution, although it de¬ 
veloped naturally from society, it was the invention of man. 

1 ^ Thomas Hooker » a Congregationalist minister, at Hartford, Conn., May 
JI) 163®* * 
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Because the formation of society lay the foundation for 
government, the two are frequently confused. Paine distin¬ 
guished between society and government as follows: “Some 
writers have so confounded society with government, as to 
leave little or no distinction between them; whereas they are 
not only different, but have different origins. Society is pro¬ 
duced by our wants and government by our wickedness; the 
former promotes our happiness positively by uniting our affec¬ 
tions, the latter negatively by restraining our vices. The one 
encourages intercourse, the other creates distinctions. The 
first is a patron, the last a punisher .” 2 

-♦- 

Government was instituted before history began to record 
the activities of man. It is not possible therefore to describe 
with authority its beginning, but, it is not difficult to contem¬ 
plate how government could and probably did arise. Govern¬ 
ment, like many of the institutions of civilization, was pro¬ 
duced by an abuse of society. It began as an inequality, with 
the denial of the equal rights of others. James Wilson, in 
reviewing the origin of European governments, observed, “In 
the whole annals of the Transatlantic world, it will be difficult 
to point out a single instance of its legitimate institution .” 3 

Through the cooperative forces of society, man was better 
able to produce for his wants. The additional rewards were 
the products of cooperation and belonged to society. If man 
had been as intelligent as he was strong, this surplus would 
have remained a social fund with which to secure all in times 
of want. But individual greed determined the division of the 
spoils. The mightiest claimed the most and got it. The weak 
were given only enough for their immediate needs. This much 

a Thomas Paine: “Common Sense.” 

“James Wilson: Essay “Of Government.” 
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they might have obtained without society. The surplus above 
their immediate requirements became the property of the 
strongest, and the added wealth made him powerful beyond 
his strength. This excess, stolen from society, was the treasury 
of the first government, and the strongest was the first gov¬ 
ernor. His rule continued even after age had robbed him of his 
strength, for obedience which could not be obtained by force 
could still be purchased. Laws, prohibitions, and threats of 
death protected this treasury and maintained his supremacy. In 
this manner an abuse of society gave rise to government, and 
the theft of society’s wealth provided a treasury to support it. 

The precedent established by this method of usurping the 
advantages of society still persists. The fruits of cooperation 
are so far beyond the needs of those who produce them, a 
surplus remains after providing for mere necessities. As this 
surplus is not required for immediate needs, it is less diligently 
guarded and more easily stolen. 

The first source of government was force. Might dictated 
what was lawful and right, but physical force had its com¬ 
petitor in shrewdness and cunning. Man’s early attempts to 
reason resulted in superstitions. Natural events were attrib¬ 
uted to supernatural agencies, and some claimed the ability 
to command them. Magic, priestcraft and witchery gave promi¬ 
nence and power that enabled some to grasp the reins of 
government. Usually their skill was so uncertain and their 
accomplishments so infrequent that they had to be content with 
the secondary position of chief advisor to the man of might. 
The taboos and prohibitions conjured up by these “wise men” 
provided the laws to support such government. Ignorance and 
fear formed a natural support to government by force. 

The same laws which provided for the inheritance of wealth 
provided also for the inheritance of power. Government that 
had its source in might continued through inheritance after 
the strength had gone. “To the evil of monarchy we have 
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added that of hereditary succession; and as the first is a 
degradation and lessening of ourselves, so the second, claimed 
as a matter of right, is an insult and imposition on posterity. 
For all men begin originally equals, no one by birth could 
have a right to set up his own family in perpetual preference 
to all others for ever, and though himself might deserve some 
decent degree of honors of his contemporaries, yet his de¬ 
scendants might be far too unworthy to inherit them .” 4 

No doubt there were times when the natural heritage of 
physical and mental qualities provided a suitable successor, but 
there were as many times when the process was reversed. 
“One of the strongest natural proofs of the folly of hereditary 
right in kings, is that nature disapproves it, otherwise she 
would not so frequently turn it into ridicule, by giving mankind 

an ass for a lion .” 5 

After a nation had suffered under misrule, relief would 
come through revolution and a new line of succession. When 
inheritance became the accepted source of government^ force, 
which was its original source, was labelled “usurpation.” 



To justify monarchy, paid philosophers produced volumes 
of quibbling logic to prove the “right” of their kings an 
princes to absolute authority over the people. They started 
with the premise that “men are not naturally free”; that they 
are born in subjection.” From this low opinion of man they 
would argue that “the assignment of civil power is by divine 
institution”; that “by the appointment of God ; as.soon as 
Adam was created he was monarch of the world, that me 
kings were the rightful heir, of Adam in a d.rect me o 
descent.” To be consistent with the Scriptures, the line or 


* Thomas Paine: “Common Sense.’’ 
5 Thomas Paine: “Common Sense.” 
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inheritance was broken by the flood, after which the three sons 
of Noah divided the earth between them. In this manner the 
title to the land and absolute authority over the people were 
traced, more or less consistently from Adam to the king who 
ruled “by divine right .” 0 In this manner, government begun 
by fear and force was continued by flimsy precedent. 

Against these false sophistries, honest philosophers had 
reasoned for two thousand years that men were created equal, 
not in subjection, and that the only rightful source of govern¬ 
ment was the consent of the governed. It was customary, how¬ 
ever, for every argument to be based upon a precedent. If a 
reason did not exist in the past it was without the force of 
precedent and considered to be no argument. So those who 
contended that man had a right to a voice in society had to 
look into the past for a precedent. 

It was then the universal belief that the earth began in a 
completed state, with mankind created in the manner described 
by the mythologies of ancient religions and the Book of Gene¬ 
sis. From this concept of man’s origin, these philosophers con¬ 
ceived the idea that when men first formed society they began 
with an actual contract between themselves setting forth their 
rights and duties in society. This theory of a social compact 
gave a historical precedent to the right of the people to be 
governed only by their own consent. 

To-day it is recognized that neither the earth nor mankind 
came into existence in a completed state, that both evolved 
through a period of many eras. It is also recognized that so¬ 
ciety developed along with the evolution of man, and that the 
historical precedents for neither theory, the “divine right of 
kings” nor the social compact ever existed. Because these his¬ 
torical precedents have been exploded, many political phi¬ 
losophers leap to the conclusion that the entire theory is also 


8 The quotations 
ridiculed by Locke 


are^ from Sir Robert Filmer’s “Patriarchanon 
in “False Principles of Government.” 


Monarchia” 
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exploded, including the belief that society should be united only 
by a compact voicing the consent of the governed; of course, 
individual men never met to form a compact before entering 
into society, but during the evolution of man and society, there 
has been a constantly closer meeting of the minds of men and 
the evolution of a compact as the real basis of society. 

The theory that men who comprise society promulgate their 
own laws by conscious contractual relationship is more true 
to-day than ever before. The people now enact their own laws 
and grant their own constitutions. It was a fiction when used 
as a precedent for philosophical argument, but now like the 
rest of our American theories it represents a standard toward 
which humanity is ever trending; an ideal which, “by right 

ought to be.” 


Freed from the precedents which bound the old world to 
false traditions, the American colonists were able to contem¬ 
plate the fundamentals of government amid natural surroun - 
ings. They envisioned government not as it was, a colossus o 
power exercised by a self-appointed minority, but as it oug 
to exist, a mutual association created with the consent of aU. 

The first government in America was established y 
pact before the colonists landed from the Mayflower Other 
colonists expressed their belief in this source of g ove "™‘| 
in Connecticut, Thomas Hooker, an obscure Con g re ^'°^ s 
minister, voiced his opinion “that foundation of author y 
laid, firstly, in the free consent of the people. This was y 
years before Locke expressed the same philosophy were 

Conflicting theories as to the source of gove d tQ 

contributing causes of our Revolution. EnglandI f 

obtain the consent of the colonists whom they sought g 

7 The Mayflower Compact, 1620. 
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ern, and insisted upon the “divine right of kings.” The 
generally accepted American view was that rightful govern¬ 
ment could only be formed when “the individuals themselves, 
each in his own personal and sovereign right, entered into a 
compact with each other to produce a government; and this 
is the only mode in which governments have a right to arise, 
and the only principle on which they have a right to exist .” 8 

There was no room for arbitration between these two phi¬ 
losophies. The American belief that the people are the only 
true source of government was expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence when it stated, “. . . governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 


-4- 

The victory of the Revolution made the Americans “the 
first people whom Heaven has favored with an opportunity 
of deliberating upon, and choosing the forms of government 
under which they should live .” 9 They created their govern¬ 
ment accordingly. The people took over the institution of gov¬ 
ernment and became the sovereign power. The government 
they chose was “nothing more than a national association 
acting on the principles of society .” 10 The distinction between 
government and society, which had existed since the inception 
of the institution of government, was removed by a single 
stroke. Society had captured government. 

In the institution of government there had existed a vast, 
far reaching and complex structure of inequalities. This was 
so intricate and so imbedded with inequalities that minor cor¬ 
rections would have been without avail. There was but one 

® Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

Lee Bennett^ qU ° ted in " The Essential American Tradition” by Jesse 

10 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man” 
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solution, for all society to take over government. The advan¬ 
tages of the few immediately became the advantages of all. 
This method was the surest and most certain. It established a 
precedent to be followed whenever inequalities became unbear¬ 
able. New inequalities will develop. When they do, the method 
for curing them has already been perfected. The machinery 
has been set up. Society, now in control of the institution of 
government, need only use the force and vehicle of government 
to take over and possess any institution which encroaches upon 
the equal rights of all. Since government is owned equally, all 
its possessions automatically become the equal rights and 
property of all. 


- ♦ - 

The change in the course of government from the usurpa¬ 
tion of power by one person to the expressed consent of the 
governed completely reversed the institution of government. 
“The order of things in Britain is exactly the reverse of the 
order of things in the United States. Here, the people are 
masters of the government: there, the government is master 
of the people .” 11 The minds of the people, however, are slow 
to understand the effect of such changes. It might have been 
better had the words government and sovereign been removed 
from the vocabulary, and the words society and public servant 

substituted. 

At the time of our Revolution there were many who took an 
active and honorable part in the affairs of the new government 
without understanding the meaning of the change. In fact 
there were but a few who realized the effect it would have 
upon the future. Many, even among those who formed the 

11 James Wilson: “Comparison of the Constitution of the United States with 
that of Great Britain.” 
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Constitution, failed to appreciate this complete reversal in the 
theory of government. Madison relates that during the course 
of the Constitutional Convention many of the members were 
much concerned over the new problem of making proper pro¬ 
vision for ex-Presidents. Having in mind the kings and 
emperors of other nations, they felt it would be “degrading” 
to have a President at the end of his term of office returned 
to the status of a humble citizen. Benjamin Franklin, how¬ 
ever, thoroughly understood the miracle which had been 
wrought in government. With his characteristic humor he 
suggested, “In free Governments the rulers are the servants, 
and the people their superiors & sovereigns. For the former 
therefore to return among the latter was not to degrade but 
to promote them. And it would be imposing an unreasonable 
burden on them, to keep them always in a State of servitude, 
and not allow them to become again one of the Masters .” 12 

Jefferson compared the government of this country with 
that of France by saying, “. . . we both consider the people 
as our children, and love them with parental affection. But 
you love them as infants whom you are afraid to trust without 


nurses; and I as adults 
ment .” 13 


whom I freely leave to self-govern- 


Not only was the relationship of the people to their rulers 
reversed, but likewise the relationship of the people to their 
laws and constitutions. A constitution was no longer a grant 
of rights by a government to the people, as in the case of the 
unwritten constitution of England. Instead it was “the act of a 
people creating a government and giving it powers .” 14 It 
became the compact by which society consented to a form of 
government, always subject to be changed, altered, amended 
and, if necessary, abolished by that society. Neither rulers nor 


Notes on the Constitutional Convention for Tulv 96 ,.,9- k t . . 

“Thoma 9 J p efferS T LettCr t0 Monsieur Dupont Nemours’, April"^ 
Thomas Paine: Letter to the Addressers, May 21, i 792 . 4 ’ 6 * 
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constitutions could be superior to the people, by whose author¬ 
ity alone they came into existence. 

This change in the relationship of the people to their Con¬ 
stitution was, and still is, little understood. At the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, it was necessary to point out, 
“Perhaps some politician who has not considered with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy our political systems would observe that in our 
governments the supreme power was vested in the constitutions. 
This opinion approaches the truth, but does not reach it. The 
truth is that, in our governments, the supreme, absolute and 
uncontrollable power remains in the people. As our constitu¬ 
tions are superior to our legislatures, so the people are 
superior to our constitutions .” 15 


-♦- 

Those who fail to understand the American concept of gov¬ 
ernment frequently express a hatred and distrust of govern¬ 
ment, inbred from generations past when government repre¬ 
sented merely the personal power of a monarch. Those who 
condemn government would be the last ones to aim their criti¬ 
cisms at themselves. They are displaying an ignorance of the 
effect of our Revolution. In a Democracy, government may not 
be perfection, but it is everything we are; it reflects the virtues 
and the vices of our society. When an American looks into a 
mirror he is face to face with government. “The weight of the 
government of the United States, and of each state composing 
the union, rests on the shoulders of the people. 

“James Wilson: Speaking at the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 

7 “ 7 James Wilson: “Introductory Lecture of the Study of the Law in the United 
States.” 
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THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 

“To secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men ” 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The birth of this nation ushered into being a new kind of 
government. Society had elected to organize its own govern¬ 
ment. The source of this new government was the consent 
of the many, not the usurpation of authority by a few. This 
government was to function for the general welfare, instead 
of special privilege. In effect, private government was replaced 
by public government. The purpose of private government 
had been to protect private wealth, and the advantages of a 
few. Public government undertook the more noble purpose 
of securing the equal rights of all. 

The early history of government discloses the purpose for 
which it was first used. It originated as an abuse of society. 
Its first purpose was to perpetuate the unequal privileges of a 
favored few, and to deprive all other members of society of 
their equal rights. “The governments of the past could fairly 
be characterized as devices for maintaining in perpetuity the 
place and position of certain privileged classes, without any 
ultimate protection for the rights of the people .” 1 

Might was the instrument by which these inequalities were 
perpetuated. When wealth became important for gaining and 
retaining power, government was designed to guard and re¬ 
plenish the treasury. Since government was the private pre- 

1 Calvin Coolidge: Address in Philadelphia, September 25, 1924. 
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rogative of the king, the treasury was also his private prop¬ 
erty. If he found his throne tottering, it was not absconding 
for him to run off with the treasury. This had been conveni¬ 
ently concentrated in gold and jewels for just such an emer¬ 
gency. The protection of this private property was naturally an 
important purpose of private government. 

As men grew more intelligent, it became more difficult for 
one man to retain for himself all the increasing national 
wealth. His family, his friends, and his more important mili¬ 
tary and political allies, had to receive consideration. The 
natural trend toward equality steadily exerted its force. 


Wealth spread from royalty to nobility, finally to an even 
larger group, unrelated by blood, though kindred in wealth, 
the aristocracy, who also shared the benefits of government. 
They demanded that government protect their property and 

position, as well as that of the king. 

This period in the development of governments produced 

the false doctrine that the primary purpose of government 
was the protection of property. Numerous philosophers ex¬ 
pressed the view that the protection of property was not only 
a primary function, but the chief end of government. They 
pointed to the fact that government and property were insti¬ 
tuted at the same time. This narrow concept of the purpose of 
government found ready acceptance in Europe, just prior to 
our Revolution. At that time political control by wealthy 
groups tended to convert monarchies into aristocracies. The 
philosophers who voiced this doctrine achieved immediate 
recognition, and were hailed as authorities on government by 
royalty, nobility and aristocracy. The people also accepte 
his theory, since the gradual breaking down of the feud 
system of property permitted a few crumbs of property to all 
to them. A little bribery is often sufficient to prevent the detec- 

^Tthe" early 1 stages of colonial revolt, some of the American 
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agitators accepted this dogma because it had been voiced by 
Locke. They argued that Great Britain, by failing to protect 
their property, had failed in the principal duty of government. 
However, it was not long before the difference with England 
was placed upon the firmer demand for the equal rights of 
man. 

There was no desire on the part of our Revolutionary 
fathers to belittle the part which property plays in organized 
society, nor to deprive property, honestly obtained, of the pro¬ 
tection of government. They realized, however, that property 
was only a means to an end. It was not so sacred that govern¬ 
ment, properly instituted, should function for its security 
alone, for “As man is said to have a right to his property, he 
may be equally said to have a property in his rights .” 2 

America’s government was not to be patterned on those of 
the past. It was to be constructed on the principles of society, 
and be representative of the interests of all its members. A 
civil government, constructed on this basis, had to take cog¬ 
nizance of more than mere property rights. “Such a govern¬ 
ment has cognizance of everything, and of every man as a 
member of the national society, whether he has property or 
not: and, therefore, the principle requires that every man, 
and every kind of right, be represented, of which the right to 

acquire and to hold property is but one, and that not the most 
essential kind .” 3 

. Declaration of Independence in stating, “to secure these 
nghts governments are instituted among men,” expressed a 
new purpose of government. The rights to which it referred 
were the equal rights of “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. The purpose of securing equal rights was the natural 
purpose for which man sought the society of his fellowmen. 
In a state of nature all men are equal in rights, but they are 


a James Madison: Article 
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not equal in power; the weak cannot protect themselves against 
the strong. This being the case, the institution of civil society 
is for the purpose of making an equalization of powers that 
shall be parallel to, and a guarantee of, the equality of rights. 
The laws of a country, when properly constructed, apply to 
this purpose .” 4 


-♦- 

To achieve the ambitious purpose, which this nation has 
undertaken, requires an active government. It cannot be a pas¬ 
sive “policeman” in the affairs of its people. The field of our 
government’s activity must be limited only by the boundaries 
of society. As the agent of society, it must be ready to perform 
every duty which the individual deems fit to entrust to society. 
Our government cannot close its eyes to inequalities, merely 
because they have existed in the past. It is abusing its powers 
if it protects these inequalities, or creates new ones. 

To secure to all its citizens the “equal right to life may 
require our government to extend its functions far into eco¬ 
nomic affairs. Certainly, protection of physical property can 
no longer be the limit of the economic duties of government. 
“The protection of a man’s person is more sacred than the 
protection of property; and besides this, the faculty of per¬ 
forming any kind of work or services by which he acquires a 
livelihood, or maintains his family is of the nature of prop¬ 
erty .” 5 

There was a time when the activities of government were 
considered to be limited to the erection of barriers, beyond 
which a man could not go to gain an existence. To secure the 
individual’s right in complex modern society requires affirma¬ 
tive assistance, not negative prohibitions. This task requires 

4 Thomas Paine: “First Principles of Government.’' 

6 Thomas Paine: “First Principles of Government. 
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government to do more than protect the accumulations of 
those who have. It must help the man, who has not, to regain 

the rights which have been usurped. 

To secure the “equal right of liberty” will require delicate 

distinctions to be drawn between liberty and license. It will 
not always be pleasant to accord to others their right of lib¬ 
erty. Our government must allow expression of opinions which 
will sound to us like blasphemies, and will crush our most cher¬ 
ished beliefs. Government may be compelled to defend the 
right of speech, even of those who advocate that government 
itself be overthrown. An equal voice in public affairs must be 
allowed even to our opponents. 

To secure to all “the equal right to the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness” imposes upon government an endless task. It has been 
said that the formula for a long life is to attempt that which 
can never be fully achieved. If this is so, our government 
should be immortal. Happiness has been made the key-word 
of our philosophy of government, and the ultimate of its pur¬ 
pose. Complete happiness for all may never be achieved, 
though our nation endures forever. The task our government 
has undertaken will cease only with the end of human society. 

-♦ - 

It is America’s purpose to secure all the rights of all man¬ 
kind. “No other nation was ever born into the world with the 
purpose of serving the rest of the world just as much as it 
served itself. The purpose of this nation was in one sense to 
afford an asylum to men of all classes and kinds who desired to 
be free and to take part in the administration of a self-gov¬ 
erned Commonwealth .” 6 

Some wonder why a nation, with a purpose so far reaching, 
has permitted so many inequalities to continue over so long a 

•Woodrow Wilson: Address, “Traditions of America,” April 17, 1916. 
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period. The answer is that the command to remove these in¬ 
equalities has not been issued to our government by its dic¬ 
tator, the people. When they say the word, these inequalities 
will go. Those who enjoy unequal rights, or exercise special 
privilege, must understand they are members of a society 
whose avowed purpose is to secure equal rights to all. They 
hold their advantage as an estate subject to forfeiture, when¬ 
ever the majority so decree. There is only one certain escape 
from this ever impending possibility. They may terminate their 
membership in this society, depart and take refuge in a more 
exclusive society, which accepts the doctrine of inequality. 
Their native birth does not entitle them to an inheritance of 
inequality, only an endowment of equal rights. If they desire to 
remain, they can best protect their advantages by becoming 
the most ardent advocates of rapid progress that will raise 
all Americans to the same standards which they themselves 

now enjoy. 

Democracy has an insidious power, which twists even the 
vicious instincts of man into forces for the public good. Those 
who would seek power are compelled to reach out and strain 
every muscle to obtain the public’s seal of approval. There is 
one certain method to merit the people’s favor; that is to 
accomplish good for all. “The government of the United States 
is a device for maintaining the rights of the people, with the 
ultimate extinction of all privileged classes. 

-♦ -— 

7 Calvin Coolidge: Address at Philadelphia, September 25, 1924. 




CHAPTER XV 


THE RIGHT OF REVOLUTION 

“The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and alter their 
constitutions of government.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 1 

The people are the source of our government; not those 
people who made its laws in the past, but the people living 
in the present. Government obtains its authority from “the 
consent of the governed”; not from those, who have passed 
beyond the jurisdiction of human government. Humanity is 
always changing; its thoughts, customs and requirements are 
in a continuous transition. To keep abreast of these constant 
changes, government must also change. Institutions that were 
beneficial in the past, may in the future, become impediments. 
Laws and constitutions, no matter how wisely written, may 
require rewriting, amendment, or repeal under different con¬ 
ditions. It is the right of the living generation to make these 
changes to meet their requirements. “No society can make a 
perpetual constitution, or even a perpetual law. The earth be¬ 
longs always to the living generation: they may manage it, 
then, and what proceeds from it, as they please, during their 
usufruct. They are masters, too, of their own persons, and 
consequently may govern themselves as they please .” 2 

Each man by nature exists only for a lifetime, his estate on 
earth is therefore that of a life tenant. His birth produces 

2 Tk° r g e Washin g ton: Farewell Address (1796). 

Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, September 6, X789. 
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his needs, and establishes his rights. His death both ends his 
needs, and terminates his rights. Any attempt to extend his 
jurisdiction beyond the grave, is a violation of the equal rights 
of the living. “The illuminating and divine principle of the 
equal rights of man (for it has its origin from the Maker of 
man), relates not only to the living individuals, but to genera¬ 
tions of men succeeding each other. Every generation is equal 
in rights to the generations which preceded it, by the same 
rule that every individual is born equal in rights with his con¬ 
temporary.” 3 

Despite this natural limitation on man’s rights, some, at¬ 
tempt to fasten their thoughts, contracts, deeds and decisions 
permanently, not only upon the living, but upon the unborn. 
They usurp the prerogatives of future generations, and estab¬ 
lish inequalities extending beyond their own generation. They 
grant franchises and privileges to some, impose obligations 
upon others, and provide that these inequalities shall be in¬ 
herited by posterity. The distinctions they establish make it 
impossible for men to be created equal. They direct that one 
shall be born a king, another his vassal; one a master, another 
his servant; one wealthy, another indebted to him. The earth 
is divided, and its uses dictated for all time. They comman 
that men, whom future progress is certain to endow with 
greater intelligence, shall always think and believe as t ey 
in their ignorance. Laws and customs are set up to last through 

pected to exist for all time. In their conceit, these men wish 
to make themselves, with all their imperfcetmns perpetua . 

When these institutions, contracts, and cons i u » 
change some oppose the needed amendment and argue 1 

are "pirpetnal” m.'jX the 

tZ changi! bu, when they become 

* Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 
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a minority, they will still resist correction. The force and 
manner with which they resist, determines the force and 
manner which will be required to produce the change. “Repres¬ 
sion is the seed of revolution.” 4 As one wrong requires other 
wrongs to support it, the few, who benefit by infringing upon 
the rights of others attempt to usurp the prerogatives of gov¬ 
ernment. If they are successful, they will deny all rights. 
“When all other rights are taken away, the right of rebellion 
is made perfect.” 5 


- ♦- 

The success of our Revolution was due to a firm belief in 
the natural right of revolution against oppression. Political 
philosophers had for centuries recognized both the right and 
the necessity of revolution, as a fundamental principle of gov¬ 
ernment. No governmental document had dared to declare 
the right. To be consistent with the principles, for which they 
fought, our revolutionary fathers were compelled to boldly 
express, in their Declaration of Independence, as a matter of 
right and principle: “That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organize its powers in 

such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

Historians, with little understanding of our principles, have 
tried to convince the people that the right of revolution was 
written into the Declaration of Independence, merely to jus¬ 
tify that Revolution, and no other. They argue that when the 
separation from Great Britain was an accomplished fact, the 

Benne’tf' Web,t “ ! QU ° ted in “ EsSeD ' ial Tradition”; Jesse Lee 

* Thomas Paine: “First Principles of Government.” 
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right no longer applied, or at least became only a theory. 
There is ample evidence that the right of revolution was 
literally intended. Even when the right rose to haunt those 
who had voiced it, it was upheld. During Shay’s Rebellion, 
Jefferson wrote to Madison: “I hold it, that a little rebellion, 
now and then, is a good thing, and as necessary in the political 
world as storms in the physical. Unsuccessful rebellions, in¬ 
deed, generally establish the encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which have produced them. An observation of this 
truth should render honest republican governors so mild in 
their punishment of rebellions, as not to discourage them too 
much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound health of gov¬ 


ernment.” 6 

James Wilson referred to the adoption of completely new 
constitutions of government by Pennsylvania and by the United 
States, as specific examples of the successful use of the right of 
revolution. He wrote, “It is a principle not recommended 
merely by a flattering theory: it is a principle recommended 
by happy experience. To the testimony of Pennsylvania—to 
the testimony of the United States I appeal for the truth of 

what I say.” 7 . , 

A foreign observer considered this right as real evidence 

of the sovereign power of the American people. De Tocque- 
ville wrote: “I have hitherto examined the institutions of the 
United States; I have passed their legislation in review, an 
I have depicted the present characteristics of political society 
in that country. But a sovereign power exists above these insti¬ 
tutions and beyond these characteristic features which may 
destroy or modify them at its pleasure: I mean that of 

Pe Siring the Civil War, when part of the country was actually 

“Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James M a d! “ D g^ * f 7 1 h e °’ Law 7 i n the United 
7 James Wilson: "Introductory Lecture of the Study ot tne i. 

St “ Alexis de Tocqueville: "Democracy in America,” Vol. II. 
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in rebellion, President Lincoln did not deny the right of revo¬ 
lution, but re-affirmed it. “The country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing government, they can exercise their con¬ 
stitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary right 
to dismember or overthrow it.” 9 


Some consider the right of revolution as an element of 
weakness in government; they believe the existence of the 
right tends to invite rebellion. Locke pointed out the effect is 
the opposite; that the right of revolution “is the best fence 
against rebellion and the probablest means to hinder it.” 10 
The experience of this nation has proven this right to be a safe¬ 
guard against oppression, and a source of our greatest strength. 
Had not our theory of government recognized the necessity 

for flexibility, it would long since have become outworn and 
useless. 

Since this declaration of the right, we have passed through 
many revolutions, and gained strength by every experience. 
James Wilson expressed the opinion that, “This revolution 
principle that, the sovereign power residing in the people, 
they may change their constitution and government whenever 
they please—is not a principle of discord, rancour, or war: it 
is a principle of melioration, contentment, and peace.” 11 

While the declaration of the right of revolution should ex¬ 
pedite necessary changes, there need be little fear that old 
institutions will be too hastily discarded. The tendency of man 
is to give undue weight and authority to the thoughts, words 
and customs of the past. This homage to the dead is often 

^Abraham Lincoln: First Inaugural Address, 1861. 

Ta ° L « C r, e: <True End of Government,” Chapter, “Revolution” 

States.” 68 : “ Introductor y Lecture of the Study of the Law in the United 
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paid at the expense of the living. The tenacity with which men 
adhere to the old, rather than undergo the inconvenience of 


change, was mentioned by Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, in almost the exact phrases used by Locke, nearly a 
century before. Jefferson wrote, “Prudence, indeed, will dic¬ 
tate that Governments long established should not be changed 


for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future security.” 

Our natural inertia will cause us to follow precedent more 
often than we should. It is not necessary to add to precedent 
any special sanctity. By emphasizing the right of revolution, 
the seeds of progressivism were sown in our theory of gov¬ 
ernment. Laws and teachings of the past were exposed to the 
same tests of reason, as new laws and proposed changes I he 
fetish of precedent was exploded by the declaration o 
right of the living to mold their own existence. By building 
this right into the very constitutions of our government, we 
began a continuous and progressive revolution under sanction 

moved'from our law. The right of revolution cleared the path 
for evolution. 


We are too apt to think of revolutions with repugnance; 

Ss-SSSSSks 
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with seeds of reform. Those who reason do not fear the 
changes and progress which are the fruits of revolution. The 
rapid violence of a revolution may be slight, compared with 
the generations of slow suffering it prevents. Years may elapse 
between the sowing of a revolution, and the harvest of its 
benefits. Only time can value the price against the product. 

The real villain of most revolutions cannot be found among 
those, whom circumstances force to fight these revolutions. 
Those, in the past, who ignorantly planted perpetual monu¬ 
ments directly in the path of progress, are the real cause of 
revolutions. These perpetual institutions, worshipped as sacred 
shrines for no better reason than precedent, require progress 
to use force in order to proceed. So long as civilization binds 
itself too firmly to the past, its natural advance can continue 
only after it has torn itself away by revolution. “Society ought 
to be preserved in peace; most unquestionably. But is this all? 

ught it not to be improved as well as protected? Look at 
individuals; observe them from infancy to youth, from youth 
o manhood. Such is the order of Providence with regard to 

fection 18 m 3 Pr ° gressive state - moving on towards per- 


. ^ ‘ S not "pessary that all revolutions be accomplished hv 
v .0 ence and bloodshed: „ The morai of^evolutions 

Pro* “ d ' Str0y ”" only when 

P g has been too long impeded, hence calamity results 

s T d t0 ; long !£ 

The L • he P e °P le - a °d cause them to clamor for revenue 
There ,s another kind of revolution, that which proceed, and 

stat James Wi.son: “Introductory Lecture of the Study of the Law in the United 
“ Thomas Paine: “First Principles of Government.” 
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prevents calamity, by applying the proper remedies in advance. 
The declaration of the right of revolution makes this kind of 
revolution both legal and possible in America. “In other parts 
of the world, the idea of revolutions in government is, by a 
mournful and indissoluble association, connected with the idea 
of wars, and all the calamities attendant on wars. But happy 
experience teaches us to view such revolutions in a very dif¬ 
ferent light—to consider them only as progressive steps in 
improving the knowledge of government, and increasing the 

happiness of society and mankind.” 14 

The history of revolutions throughout the world shows 

most of those, which have been accompanied by violence, to 
have arisen from similar conditions. A majority of the people, 
denied their equal rights, have sought to overthrow the gov¬ 
ernment to obtain greater equality. This basic cause was re¬ 
moved by our own Revolution. As a result of our Revolution, 
the people captured government, and converted it into an 
institution to secure the equal rights of all. The necessity for 
violent revolution was removed by our principles of democ¬ 
racy “Happily for us, that when we find our constitutions de¬ 
fective and insufficient to secure the happiness of our people, 
we can assemble with all the coolness of philosophers, an 
set it to rights, while every other nation on earth must have 
recourse to arms to amend or to restore their constitutions. 

So long as the people are the true source of government, 
the direction of revolutions in this country will be the reverse 

of those in other lands. They will not be directed again. our 
government, but for the enforcement of ,ts correct. P™ *•«; 
against those who would distort them, or resist the natural 

" A d dltracr-nno,' function successfully for long without 

•• Wilma: Spe.ch is Pa. Cw—» «» "•*"« lh ' 

N °^omas Jeffe-n: Letter ,0 Monsieur Dumas, September to, . 7 * 7 - 
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this right of revolution. Even a majority of humanity are 

subject to error. The few, who gain by these mistakes, will 

insist upon retaining their ill-gotten advantages and appeal to 

“the sanctity of the law.” Any attempt to change will be 

labelled treason. The right of revolution stands as a constant 

threat against those who would usurp our government, and 

reverse its purpose. Americans should revolt at the thought, 

not of revolution, but that future Americans might ever mildly 

submit to a denial of their equal rights, without revolution. 

The doctrine of no-resistance against arbitrary power and 

oppression, is absurd, slavish and destructive of the good and 
happiness of mankind.” 16 

18 Constitution of Maryland (1776). 
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CONCLUSION 

This they said and this they meant.” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN . 1 


T HERE are men of wisdom and men of action, but it is 
rare that both attributes are found in the same men. America 
owes its beginning to men who combined wisdom with action. 

The kings and conquerors, to whom other nations owe their 
beginnings, had been men of action only. They gained their 
dominion by force, and they ruled it by force. No sooner had 
mankind passed beyond individual primitive existence, and 
entered into social life, than the control of society was usurped 
by the most powerful. Because they controlled, they danned 

L fa* they were only a controlling (action. They •££*£ 
no duty to the people whom they governed. Instead l V 

Right’ a ha e s S be n e C n Uu^Taid^OfTome governments, _the 
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^sponsible to noneth, e f^ 
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government were gained only through rebellion by the people 
against the government. 

Wise men thought and wrote about the relation of people 
to government. As philosophers, they were satisfied to express 
their opinions. They hoped that someone would be inspired 
into action by their wisdom. Never had any philosopher sought 
and gained control of government. 

The men who founded this nation were wiser than other 
philosophers. They realized that ideas and words must be 
transformed into action. They were not content with propound¬ 
ing ideals; they set about to accomplish them. They coupled 
philosophy with achievement, wisdom with action. By a single 
stroke, the Declaration of Independence, they both voiced 
their philosophy, and seized the reins of government. 

As men of action and as conquerors, they might well have 
grasped the opportunity to place themselves in an exalted 
position, and, by means of government, attempted to perpetuate 
this personal advantage. But as men of wisdom, they could 
not pervert their ideals by self-interest. Some were tempted, 
others clamored for power, but the wisest prevailed. When 
they seized the government, they did not claim the conquest 
for themselves, but for all society. They returned the control 
of government to its-rightful owner, the people. Society, as 
the natural organization of humanity, took control of govern¬ 
ment, which then became the servant of society, rather than 
its master. 



The founders of this nation sought to accomplish by prin¬ 
ciples, what conquerors had failed to achieve by force of arms 
mans body can be captured by force, but the conquest of 
the man ls not complete. The key to his mind can be obtained 
y by reason. Conquerors were satisfied to enslave their 
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subjects; America was not to be a race of slaves, but a nation 
of men. This purpose could not be attained by might. Our 
forefathers knew, “An army of principles will penetrate where 
an army of soldiers cannot .” 3 

The principles of Americanism were expressed, clearly and 
concisely, in a single paragraph of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. As Lincoln stated, these principles are “applicable to 
all men and all times.” They did not intend to misrepresent 
existing conditions by pretending this ideal of equal rights 
had existed in the past, was then in existence, or that they 
were immediately going to bring it about. They meant simply 
to declare the right, so that enforcement of it might follow as 

fast as circumstances should permit .” 4 

Because our founders did not immediately accomplish the 

vast changes they planned, some argue they did not fully intend 
their words. Others have seized upon this fact to ignore these 
principles, and to point to every existing inequality of the 
colonial period as the true symbol of Americanism. There must 

be no mistake, the ideals expressed in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence were fully intended in their plain meaning. I he in¬ 
ability to complete this super-human task, within their genera¬ 
tion, does not condone the continuance of the inequalities they 
sought to abolish. Nor does it excuse us, as Americans, for 
permitting the continued infringement of the equal rights of 

""Our Revolution began an era of vast transition from gov¬ 
ernment by force, to government by reason. The concep 

government as a science, begun and planned 

welfare of all the people, was an mnovat.on. The founders 

knew they had made but a beginning. 


■Thomas Paine: "Agrarian Justice.” g 

‘Abraham Lincoln: Supra, Chapter IX, Note 
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When we understand the true meaning of America’s purpose, 
we should examine ourselves to see whether or not we are 
deserving of the title of “Americans.” 

To understand the term “American,” we must recall the 
origin of all Americans. From the very beginning, Americans 
were revolutionists who rebelled against tyranny, inequality and 
oppression in every form. Rather than submit to injustice, they 
sacrificed all ties of kinship and friendship and forswore 
their allegiance to their native governments. They sought in 
America the equal rights they were denied in their home lands. 
“Fierce oppression, rattling, in her left hand, the chains of 
tyranny; and brandishing, in her right hand, the torch of per¬ 
secution, drove our predecessors from the coasts of Europe.” 5 

The American colonists were not the only revolutionists. 
Those who followed were impelled by the same causes, and 
sought our shores for the same reasons. They sought this land 
because of a revolution in their lands, or in their lives. They 
were progressive people, discontented with the inequalities, 
class distinctions, political, social and economic oppression of 
their native country, where their lives were doomed to down¬ 
trodden serfdom before royal or aristocratic dictatorship. 

Driven from every corner of the earth, freedom of thought 
and the right of private judgment in matters of conscience 
direct their course to this happy country as their last asylum.” 6 

The ideals of America held out to them a possibility for 
betterment of their lot in life. This country became a haven 
of refuge for all who dared think for themselves, express their 
thoughts, and who were tolerant of the right of others to do 
the same. They uprooted themselves and risked their future, 
for their desire and belief in equal rights. “Divine Providence 

State* 1 ?* 8 Wils ° n: <<Introd «ctory Lecture on the Study of the Law in the United 
Lee^Bennett^' 31119 * Qu0tcd “ Thc of America Tradition,” by Jesse 
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intends this country to be the asylum of persecuted virtue from 
every quarter of the globe.” 7 


Native birth is not a requirement of Americanism. Through¬ 
out the world there are many who are Americans at heart, al¬ 
though they have never seen our shores. They are Americans 
because they believe in the principles for which America stands. 
Those who have sought this land because of its ideals, even 
though they arrived but yesterday, have, by that very act, 

proven their right to the title of “Americans. ’ 

Abraham Lincoln held out to them this welcoming assur¬ 
ance : “We have—besides these men descended by blood from 
our ancestors—among us perhaps half our people who are not 
descendants at all of these men; they are men who have come 
from Europe—German, Irish, French, and Scandinavian— 
men that have come from Europe themselves, or whose ances¬ 
tors have come hither and settled here, finding themselves our 
equals in all things. If they look back through this history to 
trace their connection with these days by blood, they find they 
have none, they cannot carry themselves back into that glori¬ 
ous epoch and make themselves feel that they are part of us; 
but when they look through that old Declanmon «of im¬ 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal , and 

f : "of r 
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hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will 
link those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom exists 
in the minds of men throughout the world.” 8 

It is with regret that we discover many among us, even 
some who trace their ancestry back beyond the Revolution, 
who are, nevertheless, not entitled to be called “Americans.” 
They are not Americans because they do not believe in Amer¬ 
ica’s ideals; they do not profess its creed; they do not dedicate 
their lives to the accomplishment of its purpose. Instead, they 
pride themselves in the title of “American,” and point to their 
pedigree for proof, as though the title of “American” was a 
matter of inheritance, like that of royalty. They would distort 
its principles, and reverse its purpose. They are not content 
with equal rights. They would establish an American nobility, 
with superior privileges, and pass these on as an inheritance 
to their posterity. They would re-establish the distinctions our 
Revolutionary fathers abolished. They would set up the in¬ 
equalities of position and wealth our Revolution sought to 
destroy. They are not Americans. Neither their residence, nor 
their ancestry, make them so. The title, “American,” is not a 
matter of birth or geography. The sovereign order of Ameri¬ 
cans belongs only to those who believe in its principles, and 
seek to establish them among all mankind. 

- ♦- 

Am e n ca m sm is not a religion, nor is it bound to any religious 
creed. Religion points to the injustices on earth, and promises 
equality and justice in worlds beyond. The jurisdiction of Amer¬ 
icanism is limited to the earth. It is a philosophy derived from 
the laws of nature, demonstrated by nature here on earth, and 
in e p ysical universe which surrounds it. It is capable of 
proof by observation and reason. It is a code of ethics between 

8 Abraham Lincoln: Reply to Stephen Douglas, Chicago, July ,0, *858. 
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men. It seeks to establish equality and justice here on earth. 
Its goal is human happiness. 

Americanism seeks to accomplish its purpose through the 
institution of government. Its philosophy applies not alone to 
the government of the United States, but is held out for ac¬ 
ceptance to all civilized societies. “The Declaration of Ameri¬ 
can Independence is the act of most far-reaching, profound and 
beneficial consequences ever deliberately consummated by pa¬ 
triots. It resulted not only in the foundation of the greatest 
democratic State, the world has ever known, but it promul¬ 
gated political and social doctrines which are rapidly permeat¬ 
ing all States, moulding all societies, and likely, ultimately, to 
transform the governments of the civilized world.” 9 

-♦- 

The American philosophy of equality was the great magnet 
that attracted population to this unpopulated waste. It offered 
an opportunity for development upon an equal status with one’s 
fellowmen. To this philosophy our nation owes its birth, its 
growth, its existence and its present position, foremost among 
the nations of the world. 

America has become a wealthy nation through the discovery 
and development of its natural resources, but its growth was 
not due to those resources alone. Other portions of the earth 
offer even richer fields. A government may control the choicest, 
richest spot on this earth’s surface, but unless its people have 
an equal right to its enjoyment, it will never be a land of oppor¬ 
tunity for those who own no rights in it, and who cannot, under 
its basic laws, acquire a share of its opulence. The philosophy 
of equality gave America its name, “the land of opportunity.” 

The future of America depends upon these American prin- 

0 judge James Gay Gordon, Sr.: Editorial, “A Few Words with Philadelphia’s 
Royal Guest,” Philadelphia, March 10, 1902. 
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ciples. To receive the full benefits of this philosophy, they must 
be clearly understood. They will apply as a remedy to every 
crisis in human affairs. They will lead to the fulfillment of 
every expectation of human happiness. “Indeed I cannot but 
be of the opinion, that when those principles shall be rightly 
understood and universally established, the whole family and 
brotherhood of man will then nearly approach to, if not fully 
enjoy that state of peace and prosperity, which ancient 
Prophets and Sages have foretold.” 10 

Our American philosophers could only discover the prin¬ 
ciples, announce them to the world, and use them as a founda¬ 
tion for our government. “A foundation of human happiness, 
broader and deeper than any that has heretofore been laid, is 
now laid in the United States: on that broad and deep founda¬ 
tion, let it be our pride, as it is our duty, to build a superstruc¬ 
ture of adequate extent and magnificence.” 11 

There is no question of the ultimate achievement of our pur¬ 
pose. “It is not whether these principles press with little or 
more force in the present moment. They are out. They are 
abroad in the world, and no force can stop them.” 12 There 
remains only the question, whether we of America and of this 
generation will enjoy their blessings. 



Samuel Adams: Address to the Legislature 
1 7 94- 

James Wilson: “Introductory Lecture on the 
States.” 

Thomas Paine: “The Rights of Man.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


INTRODUCTION 


“Tradition is a handsome thing in propor¬ 
tion as we live up to it. If we fall away 
from the tradition of the fathers, we have 
dishonored them” 

WOODROW WILSON . 1 

It HAS been said, of the philosophy of the Declaration, “Its 

influence at the moment was strictly subordinate to that of the 

event it defended, and it has only been in later times that the 

living force of its abstract principles has been perceived to 

expand beyond the nation over the ever-widening circle of 

mankind .” 2 The statement that “its influence at the moment 

was strictly subordinate to the event it defended” is far from 

correct. Jefferson, Paine, Wilson and many others fully realized 

this philosophy was a “living force” applicable far beyond the 

immediate goal of separation from England, and attempted to 

apply it at once to every legislative act of the new sovereign 
states. 

No effort was made to extend its influence beyond the con¬ 
fines of our country. One of the tenets of our philosophy is the 
right of “self-determination.” Because of this, our forefathers 

j—> I l . . . ,” or proselytize the 

people of other nations either by propaganda or imperialistic 

persuasion. They respected the right of all people to solve 
their problems by the processes of their own reason. 

2 Ch 0 a 0 M r0 R Wil - S ° n 4 : J AddreS5> “ Traditions of America” April ,8 „ l6 
Charles Francs Adams: “Life and Work of John Adams,” Vo! i. 

l60 
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The only exception to the strict observance of this principle 
was the action of Thomas Paine. His endeavors to preach 
democratic principles in England are explained by his natural 
attachment to the land from which he had only recently emi¬ 
grated, and by the fact that these very principles had been 
expounded in that country a century before by John Locke. 
The part played by Paine in the French Revolution was the 
result of an invitation extended to him by the French people. 

Without any deliberate attempt to expand the sphere of its 
influence the spark of democratic revolution spread, by its own 
force, immediately to Europe. Its philosophy kindled the 
French Revolution, which might have been as successful as our 
own, if the French had followed the pure principles of our 
philosophy. The bloodshed and failure of that rebellion was 
largely due to their departure from the principle of equality 

in order to establish a new order of inequality. 

In England, the Declaration was immediately effective in 
broadening the democratic trend in that country. The colonial 
policy of England was necessarily modified. Historians have 

credited American principles with effecting democratic changes 

in England almost equal to those in our own country. A review 
of the world’s governments shows that democrat! 
have extended throughout the entire world. At the time of 
Declaration, the world was predominately in the control 
monarchy. Today monarchy remains only as a relic. 

However, it is not the intent of this book to trace the effect 

of this philosophy in other lands. Thoug lts ^J'th^ success 
applicable to all mankind, they must be tested by the success 

o? their application to the problems of our own government, 
and our own people. 



The “event” which the Declaration 


<( 


defended” was politi- 
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cal only, but the terms of the Declaration purposely extended 
the philosophy of equal rights to all human affairs. In the Decla¬ 
ration, Jefferson attempted only to state the most important 
equalities of human rights. He was careful to qualify his gen¬ 
eral statement, by writing “among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These three cover the greatest part 
of all human activities, but he realized time might require the 
recognition of other equalities. 

The three equalities, “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness,” suggest the three important phases of democracy, eco¬ 
nomic, political and social. “Life,” as used by Jefferson, means 
“the equal right of preservation of life,” hence is a pronounce¬ 
ment of the fundamental principle of economic democracy. 
“Liberty” is the basic principle of political democracy, while 
the equal right to “the pursuit of happiness” includes within 
its embrace the ultimate of social democracy. 

Our purpose will only be accomplished when we have ex¬ 
tended the principles of democracy to all these realms. How 
far we have progressed toward that goal of complete democ¬ 
racy can only be ascertained by measuring the advance on 
every front. 


- ♦- 

Our story would be more pleasant if we could relate that, 
once the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed, America 
immediately set about to accomplish its purpose, completed the 
task, and that ever after all enjoyed the blessings of equality. 
Unfortunately we are not dealing with fiction, but with fact; not 
with characters in a book, but with real people; not with situa¬ 
tions made to order, but with actual conditions which evolved 
as part of our human evolution throughout the centuries. 

lie task of achieving our avowed purpose required the up¬ 
rooting of customs, habits and abuses older than civilization. 
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Institutions, built into the very structure of society had to be 
replaced without destroying society itself. Laws creating in¬ 
equalities and perpetuated through the human habit of fol¬ 
lowing precedent, had to be repealed and replaced by laws 
predicated upon reason. 

These changes required improvement, not alone in law and 
government, but in the very nature of the people who com¬ 
prised society. The mass mind had not been developed by edu¬ 
cation. Ignorance was the rule, intelligence the exception. 
Civilization had not matured; it was developed only to the stage 
of childhood. The average man was merely an acquisitive boy. 
To him the aim in life was gain in terms of gold. He had little 
understanding of the purpose of life and was not fitted for too 


great a step forward. 

The full import of our Revolution was understood only by 
a few. Some considered it merely as a separation from England 
and expected a new monarchy to be established. Others viewed 
it as a political change unaccompanied by any deeper signifi¬ 
cance The few responsible for our American philosophy knew, 
however, the far reaching effect of these principles and were 
ready to bring about the changes necessary to establish them. 

The task was begun with resolution. Some of the most g ar- 
ing inequalities of that time were removed. Completion of th 
task was beyond the capacity of any one man, generation, or 
even a single human era. As old inequalities were removed 
new ones sprang up to replace them, Those which we. no 
unrooted grew stronger with the prosperity of the nation. Law 
wMchmadeTor greater equality at that time, became source, 

Jefferson understood'the^roblems tvhich confronted America 

j *rt ,0 rea^e 

in these words. Ihespi » sirmle zealot may 

$sl * - - 
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be too often repeated that the time for fixing essential right, 
on a legal basis, is while our rulers are honest, ourselves united. 
From the conclusion of this war we shall be going down hill. 
It will not then be necessary to resort every moment to the 
people for support. They will be forgotten, therefore, and 
their rights disregarded. They will forget themselves in the 
sole faculty of making money, and will never think of uniting 
to effect a due respect for their rights. The shackles, there¬ 
fore, which shall not be knocked off at the conclusion of this 
war, will be heavier and heavier, till our rights shall revive or 
expire in a convulsion .” 3 


-4- 

Jefferson’s prediction that “from the conclusion of this war 
we shall be going down hill” proved correct. The pronounce¬ 
ment of our principles proved to be the greatest immediate 
gain. After the war the nation settled back comfortably into 
the arms of many of the old inequalities. Its principles were 
considered “too radical” for complete acceptance, too idealistic 
for immediate action. Though we set out to break precedents, 

our aversion to change prevented any rapid stride toward the 
achievement of our purpose. 

This strange aversion to change is a peculiar human im¬ 
pediment, which then, and now, deters action and stifles our 
zeal for accomplishment. The tenacity with which humanity 
adheres to the old can be explained only as a fear of the new 
Usua ly this fear has no better basis than ignorance. A most 
casual examination of human history discloses that progress 
has invariably bettered the condition of mankind. The one 
substantial objection to progress is that, in helping mankind 
generally progress frequently hurts some few, individually 
I he disadvantage of some progressive step to a particular 

3 Thomas Jefferson: “Notes on Virginia.” 
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individual may be overwhelming. This is because society is not 
yet sufficiently a unit so that all gain by the general advance. 
Nor is the principle of equality sufficiently embedded in our 
human laws so that all share the advantages of progress. This 
will only be corrected when progress itself produces a more 
cooperative society with an equal distribution of its advantages. 

The conflict between America’s ideal of equality and the 
fearful tenacity with which a few clutch existing inequalities, 
has resulted in America being beset with the same conflict of 
philosophy that has impeded the progress of the rest of the 
world. The single advantage which America has possessed has 
been the fact that the philosophy of equality became the ac¬ 
cepted American principle, at least, in theory. 

As we survey the attempt to realize our ideal, we will ob¬ 
serve many departures from the sound principles of our phi¬ 
losophy. These errors of the past are the seeds from which 
have grown the problems of the present. Our. every crisis, 
whether political, economic, or social, has had as its basic cause 
some inequality of rights. “Only as we have departed from 
fundamental American principles have we had trouble. Uur 
problems have been solved and progress gained only by direct¬ 
ing our course toward equality. 

‘Senator Albert J. Beveridge: Address, “Source of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” June 2, 1926. 
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POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


“The foundations of political truth have 
been laid but lately: the genuine science of 
government y to no human science inferiour 
in importance, is, indeed, but in its infancy ” 

JAMES WILSON . 1 


AMERICA first applied its philosophy of equality to the 
political field. Friends of democracy pride themselves that we 


attained political democracy in 1776. Enemies of democracy 
decry the flaws in our existing government as fallacies of de¬ 


mocracy. Both are mistaken. A political democracy has not 
yet been achieved, though a substantial beginning was made 
by our Revolution. The errors of government blamed on de¬ 


mocracy are the remnants of monarchy and aristocracy, which 
an infant democracy has been unable to cast off. 


It is doubtful if more than a handful of our prominent 
Revolutionary fathers understood the fundamentals of political 
democracy. Only a few are known to have considered the 
problem from a philosophic viewpoint. Many made the mis¬ 
take of trying to pattern our government after the govern¬ 
ments of the past. The difference between a democracy and 

I**™ ° f £° vernment la y to ° dee P to Permit imitation. 

. 1® dlfferenc e was not only in the source of its authority, but 

in the object to be attained. Governments of the past sought 

(i 7 {o)* S Wllson: “Introductory Lecture of the Study of the Law in the U. S ” 
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as their purpose to perpetuate inequalities; democracy seeks 

the reverse, to achieve equality. 

The ideal of political democracy was considered at the time 
of the Revolution, but when our government was set up it was 
not intended to be such an ideal. The best practices of other 
governments were taken, and the result frankly admitted to 
be only a compromising step in that direction. Ideal govern¬ 
ment is known to have been discussed by Jefferson, Paine, and 
Wilson; and by Jefferson through correspondence with Madi¬ 
son. From these discussions it is possible to portray political 


democracy. , 

A political democracy would be a government ejected and 

maintained on the principle of equality. In the affairs of such 
a government each individual member of society wou d have 
an equal voice. None would be deprived a vote, and the vote 
of each would count alike. The decision of the majority would 
be binding on all, and constitute the authority for government 
The civil and the natural rights of every member of society 
would be equal, and every member of society would be ex¬ 
pected to perform equal duties. A political democracy would 
recognize and protect only those rights which were equal any 

“Howev“r!'I poli'Sdemocracy consist, not otdy in erect,„6 
an ideal government, but in maintaining ’. , , aws an d 

progress of humanity ^^^^^jecroTthese laws must 
ordinances which govern them ..The obje namely) 

remain the same as tem of law to be followed in 

to secure equal rights. Y . . terms and 

a political democracy must therefore be equal 

in its administration. 
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It is not necessary that a political democracy be limited to 
any particular form. A republican government, in which the 
decision of the majority is ascertained through the vote of 
representatives, rather than by direct vote of the individuals, 
might be just as much a democracy as one controlled through 
the direct dictates of the individuals. As a matter of practice, 
a republic might be more convenient to maintain, but there is 
always a question whether representatives are voicing the 
opinion of their constituents, or their own opinion, in disre¬ 
gard of the real public opinion. “The further the departure, 
from direct and constant control by the citizens, the less has 
the government of the ingredient of republicanism.” 2 

This description of the ideal of political democracy is but a 
single side of democracy. We have described only its political 
phase. Inequalities existing in other phases of society would 
render such an ideal impossible. Gross inequality in the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth, or the false exaltation of certain indi¬ 
viduals in social position, could not help but reflect on the 
political democracy, and distort it from its purity and equality. 
On the other hand, equality established in any institution of 
society tends to remove inequalities from all its institutions. 
It will be seen that even our incomplete attempts at political 
equality have tended to make our economic and social struc¬ 
tures more democratic, but the inequalities remaining, par¬ 
ticularly in our economic structure, have rendered the estab¬ 
lishment of a pure political democracy incomplete. 


Attempts of the colonies to better their political structure 

ruHonirth 6 R° E L gland Had Pr ° Ved futiIe ’ The whole insti - 

on of the British government was opposed to the demo¬ 
cratic ideal of equality. It had evolved as a tool of the ruling 

2 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John Taylor, May 2 $, ,Sr6. 
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classes to perpetuate their advantages, and could not be ex¬ 
pected to operate against their interests. Separation was 
necessary, but government was also necessary in a civilized so¬ 
ciety. The only possible solution was for the people of the 
colonies to take over government, and use it as an implement 
for the equal benefit of all. 

The effect of the Declaration of Independence was not only 
to separate the colonies from England; this would have left 
them in a state of anarchy. The legal effect of the Declaration 
was also “to create a new body politic.” 3 It was the source of 
sovereignty of the various states, 4 and clothed them with full 
powers of government. 5 The total result was to transfer the 
institution of government, with all its advantages, from the 
possession of a few, to society as a whole. 



The next step toward a political democracy required the 
ideals of democracy to be written into the basic laws of these 
new governments. “In order to give effect to the Declaration 
of Independence by Congress it was necessary that the states 
severally should make a practical beginning by establishing sta e 
constitutions, and trust to time and experience for improve- 


m Each state, in turn, embodied the principles of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence into its newly adopted constitution. 1 
some instances the entire paragraph of the Declaration' ^ 
taining the American philosophy, was written word for wor 
as a preamble. In others the wording was changed so as to 
writeTe same ideas into a bill of rights. Of the thirteen ongi- 


IjJespubHca v Pen. , D.H.. S, 
Gove^cn,, and Ch.W Jane. 


1805 . 
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nal colonies only Georgia and South Carolina failed to follow 
this example. New Jersey had just adopted a new constitution 
on July 2, 1776, two days before the Declaration, hence waited 
until 1844 to incorporate this philosophy into its laws. As new 
states were added to our union, the vast majority wrote into 
their constitutions, in one form or another, the philosophy of 
the Declaration. To-day, these principles are part of the consti¬ 
tutions of all but a few states. 

In this manner the self-evident truths that all men are en¬ 
titled to equal rights, that the people are the source of govern¬ 
ment, which is formed as a result of a compact between them, 
and that the people retain the right to alter their form of gov¬ 
ernment and to adopt such other as may be conducive to their 
happiness, have been built into the constitutions of each of the 
United States and are their first and fundamental laws. The 
fact that these principles are not only the American philosophy, 
but the basic American law is strangely disregarded by our 
courts. Too frequently our judges retrace their steps merely 
to the federal Constitution, then avoid the period of our Revo¬ 
lution, and search for precedent into the antiquity of medieval 
English common law. They lose sight of our first law, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the constitutions of the 
states, which together form the authority, upon which all our 
laws and our federal Constitution rest, and in the light of 
which they should be interpreted. 

-4- 


There is more to government than the mere setting up of 
a constitution, which can only contain the most fundamental 
principles. More specific laws are required to provide for the 
numerous and complex circumstances of human affairs. This 
is accomplished by other laws in the form of statutes and ordi¬ 
nances, while particular problems must be determined by indi- 



i8o 
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vidual decisions of the courts themselves. Together these form 
the body, or system of law, which maintains the political struc¬ 
ture called government. 

The difference between the goals to be attained by the gov¬ 
ernment of England and that of America, made it apparent 
to sound students of the law that the English common law, in 
vogue prior to our Revolution, would not accomplish America’s 
purpose, “to secure equal rights.” Those judges and lawyers, 
who believe the English common law is the basis for our Amer¬ 
ican law, and that we as Americans are bound by its quibbles, 
would learn much to their advantage by reading the introduc¬ 
tory lectures on law delivered by James Wilson, in 1790, and 
attended by George Washington. In these lectures Wilson 
tossed away the English common law and Blackstone, with 
the remark that, “the principles of the constitutions and gov¬ 
ernments and laws of the United States, and the republics of 
which they are formed, are materially different from the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution and government and laws of Eng¬ 
land . . . with regard to the very first principles of govern¬ 
ment, we set out from different points of departure . . . the 
foundation, of a separate, an unbiased, and an independent 

law education should be laid in the United States. 

James Wilson ably distinguished between the English con¬ 
cept of law, and that of America. He quoted the English 
definition from Blackstone as follows, “Law is that rule of 
action, which is prescribed by some superior, and which the 
inferior is bound to obey.” This was not acceptable as a dehn- 
tion of American law. Wilson asked: “What is this superi¬ 
ority? Who is this superior? By whom is he constituted. 

In America there are no superiors; all are equals. Laws 
laid down by “superiors” for obedience by “inferiors, are 
certainly not the proper foundation for the laws of a nation 


7 James 

8 James 


Wilson: Introductory Lecture on Law 
Wilson: “On the General Principles 


in the United States (i 79 o)* 
of Law and Obligation.'’ 
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of equals. Laws devised to perpetuate the inequalities of 
Europe afford poor precedent to establish equality. “In numer¬ 
ous instances, the precedent ought to operate as a warning, 
and not as an example, and requires to be shunned instead of 
imitated.” 9 

The widely accepted fallacy, that “the common law of Eng¬ 
land” is the basis of our law, has so far become the “correct” 
legal theory that the quibbles of medieval English cases are 
constantly cited and blindly followed in our courts even at this 
late day. The “common law of England” can be said to have 
furnished to this country all the binding precedents, which 
constantly conflict with progress and the laws of nature. 

The correct relation of the common law of England to our 
law was a matter of much discussion immediately after the 
Declaration of Independence. Jefferson, who was a learned 
lawyer, wrote to Judge Tyler, “I deride with you the ordinary 
doctrine, that we brought with us from England the common 
law rights,” and he added, “We may doubt, therefore, the 
propriety of quoting in our courts English authorities subse¬ 
quent to that adoption; still more the admission of authorities 
posterior to the Declaration of Independence.” 10 

Referring to the laws of the newly created sovereign states, 
Jefferson said, “the common law did not become, ipso facto, 
law of the new associations, it could only become so by a posi¬ 
tive adoption.” 11 Some states did adopt the common law of 
England, as part of their laws, since under the pressure of 
setting up new governments it was practically impossible to 
re-write all the laws. Others did not adopt it, but proceeded 
on the theory that it was law. Still others attempted the im¬ 
possible, and re-wrote their laws using much of the “common 
law” as a pattern. Our legal system was copied after the 

iTh 0 -. Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

^ Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Judge Tyler, June 17, 1812. 

1 nomas Jefferson: Letter to Edmund Randolph, August 18, 1799 
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common law of England, because of expediency, not because 
of right. 

James Madison, whose authority can hardly be questioned, 
likewise tried to correct this persistent error. “If the Common 
Law has been called our birthright, it has been done so with 
little regard to any precise meaning. . . . As men our birth¬ 
right was from a much higher source than the common, or any 

other human law.” 12 

The law that justified the separate national existence of 
America was likewise intended to be the basis for all its law. 
No human law is precedent for the law of this nation. The 
cornerstone of our Nation is the “laws of nature ; upon it 
alone, the structure of our law should have been erected. Our 
founders intended that, in time, we should abolish precedent, 
and build a new structure upon the firm foundation of the 

laws of nature. # . . , 

If those entrusted with the making and administration ot 

our laws insist upon following precedent, they should follow 

the precedent established by the first law of this nation, the 

Declaration of Independence, and pattern American justice 

upon “the laws of nature and of nature’s God. What we d , 

indeed, must be founded on what he has done; and t e e- 

ficiencies of our laws must be supplied by the perfections of his. 

Human law must rest its authority,^ultimately, upon the au- 

thority of that law, which is divine. 


The Declaration of Independence named this nation “The 
United States of America.” The thirteen coion.es were un te„, 
however, only by the common beliefs expressed M 

strument, and for the common purpose it initiated. S p 
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from England made them thirteen, individual, sovereign gov¬ 
ernments. There was, indeed, a national spirit, but no national 
organization. A united nation is as essential to the perpetua¬ 
tion of democracy, as unified society is to the individual man. 

At the same time as the Continental Congress proposed 
independence, it also provided for a confederation of these 
individual governments. More than a year elapsed before the 
Articles of Confederation were finally adopted. These articles 
created an association of states only, not an organization of 
the people themselves. As Jefferson stated: “Before the revo¬ 
lution there existed no such nation as the United States; they 
then first associated as a nation, but for special purposes 
only.” 14 

The Articles of Confederation made but few provisions of 
a national character. The most important was the continua¬ 
tion of the Continental Congress of representatives from the 
separate states. This Congress was given scarcely more au¬ 
thority than it had previously exercised. The effect of the in¬ 
strument was mainly to confirm such unity as already existed, 
and to provide for its perpetuation. 

A definite part of our political belief was that government 
was created by a direct compact entered into between the people 
themselves. The state constitutions were considered such com¬ 
pacts, but the governments of the states, and not the people 
themselves, had associated to form the Confederation. There 
existed no relationship between the people and this association 
of states. In turn, the Confederation had no direct authority 
over the people. “The fundamental defect of the Confedera¬ 
tion was, that Congress was not authorized to act immediately 
on the people and by its own officers.” 15 

The failure to create a strong national government was not 
because there is any democratic principle opposed to a united 

^ Themes Jefferson: Letter to Edmund Randolph, August 18, 1790 
Thomas Jefferson: Autobiography. 
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nation. A stronger unity is both natural and necessary to democ¬ 
racy. Those who really knew democratic principles did not 
look with favor on the individual sovereignty of the states, but 
considered it “dangerous because it is defective in the power 
necessary to support it. It answers the pride and purpose of 
a few men in each State, but the State collectively is injured 
by it.” 16 The doctrine of state sovereignity is not a necessary 
part of our American philosophy; it was merely a temporary 
condition. 

The Revolutionary fathers left the task of welding the sepa¬ 
rate states into a nation to the future. They made only a timid 
beginning toward a complete political democracy for one rea¬ 
son alone. That was fear; fear of government such as existed 
in the rest of the world at the time of our Revolution. A great 
majority of our people have always thought of government in 
terms of monarchy. The fact that a government, founded upon 
democratic principles, is the exact reverse of a government 
founded on any other principle, was apparently not under¬ 
stood by most Americans at that time, nor is it fully realized 
today. A monarchy, or an aristocracy, is indeed a device “for 
maintaining in perpetuity the place and position of privileged 
classes,” as against the rights of the people; but a democracy 
“is a device for maintaining the rights of the people, with the 
ultimate extinction of all privileged classes. 

18 Thomas Paine: Memorandum from Paine to Jefferson probably in 1788. 

17 Calvin Coolidge: Address in Philadelphia, September 25, 1924- 
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A MORE PERFECT UNION 


“No society can make a perpetual consti¬ 
tution” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 1 


The ten years following the Declaration form a critical 
period in our history. By the time the war ended, increasing 
hardships had robbed the victory of much of its sweetness. 
Disturbed economic conditions prevented Congress from re¬ 
warding the veterans for their many sacrifices, except by grants 
of land. With commodities at exorbitant prices in terms of 
continental currency, land was better than money, but much of 
its value was lost in the distribution. Large choice parcels went 
to officers, who could only hold them for future speculation, 
while most of the soldiers in the ranks received only their 
stipulated pay in currency. Occasional rebellions found ready 
recruits among these disappointed veterans. To the critical 
conditions, the lack of a strong national government added 
confusion. James Wilson attributed our troubled affairs to this 
main cause. “When we had baffled all the menaces of foreign 
power, we neglected to establish among ourselves a govern¬ 
ment that would insure domestic vigor and stability. What was 
the consequence? The commencement of peace was the com¬ 
mencement of every disgrace and distress, that could befall 
a people in a peaceful state.” 2 


'Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, September 16, 1780. 

Wl K, 0n: A t ddreSS ° pening Pennsylvania Convention to Consider the 
Constitution, November 26, 1787. aer tne 
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There was no central agency to utilize the great economic 
force which might have been developed from a truly United 
States. Instead, there was merely an association of separate 
states, each pulling in its own way, with its actions dictated 
only by self-interest. The states indulged in sectional compe¬ 
tition, and even commercial sabotage by taxation, embargoes 
and boycotts, in the hope of building up their own trade at the 
expense of the others. Old colonial distrust was revived with 
the breaking out of boundary line disputes dating back to 
their separate royal charters. It was under such conditions, 
that the doctrine of “states rights” made its appearance as an 
expression of their “individual sovereignty.” 

The economic strength of the colonies had been taxed to the 
limit. Cut off from the supply of English products, the colonies 
had developed industries of their own with remarkable speed; 
but these were still unable to meet both our normal wants and 
the drains of war. They were totally incapable of supporting 
the quantity of currency which Congress had been compelled 
to issue. With the war over, the power of Congress to obtain 
subscriptions from the states ended, and the states were inter¬ 
ested only in their own finances. 

America needed the manufactured articles of other coun¬ 
tries, but, without acceptable money, or a stable financial struc¬ 
ture, we could obtain but little help from European nations. 
It was necessary to turn for help to the wealthy within our 
own midst. Unfortunately most of these, beneath their pre¬ 
tense of patriotism, were still tories at heart. Included within 
this group were the rich southern planters, many of the busi¬ 
ness and merchant men, and some of the most influential mem¬ 
bers of the professions. By turning to them for help, democ¬ 
racy was forced to play into the hands of its enemies. The war 

had ended, but the revolution had just begun. # 

However, the period was not without its gains towar 

democracy. In the legislatures of the various states, repre- 
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sentatives from among the common people were beginning to 
demonstrate an understanding of its meaning. They were 
abolishing many of the political inequalities, and occasionally 
removed an economic inequality. Some of the vast landed tory 
estates were taken over, and property laws changed by mild 
reform of feudal principles. Democracy was carried beyond 
the political phase into the economic and social structures. 

The wealthy and propertied groups feared this spread of 
democracy might topple over their fortunes. All the existing 
political and economic ills were blamed on democracy. Though 
a democracy had but partially been established, they insisted 
“the evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy.” 3 
The effects of the war, the lack of development of the colo¬ 
nies, and their own refusal to support any form of colonial 
government were overlooked. This pernicious propaganda only 
made conditions less trustworthy, and destroyed the public 
confidence. 

At this stage, the trend toward reaction caused many to 
forsake democratic principles, and favor either an aristocracy 
or a monarchy. John Adams, though a strong advocate of 
democracy, for the time turned to what he termed “a natural 
aristocracy,” while Hamilton, and many others, openly sug¬ 
gested monarchy. Some even advocated the setting up of a dic¬ 
tatorship. In the Virginia Assembly such a proposal “lost 
only by a few votes.” 4 

It appeared that the step from a monarchy to a democracy 
was too great for that time. Wealth and aristocracy stood in 
the path, and by withholding its support, was able to dictate 
its own terms. They demanded a strong central government 

r “property rights,” stabilizing the 
financial situation so that their position as creditors would be 

Remarks of Elbridge Gerry in the Constitutional Convention. 

I nomas Jefferson: Letter to Arch. Stuart, September 8, 1818. 
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secure, and a government able to meet interest on its bonds, 
which they either held, or proposed to purchase. On the other 
hand, if democracy was to survive, it likewise required first, 
better economic cooperation between the states, which could 
be had only through a sound financial structure; and secondly, 
greater political cooperation, which it could obtain only through 
a stronger central government. 

- ♦- 

It was at this period of reaction that the Constitution was 
conceived. The invitation issued by Congress to the states, in 
1787, was to send delegates to a convention “for the sole and 
expressed purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation,” 0 
not to write a new Constitution. But those who stood in back 
of the movement knew that nothing but an entirely new Con¬ 
stitution would serve the “interests” which were to be served. 
They felt state legislatures elected by a people, fired with 
democratic ideas, could not be trusted to respect property 
rights,” nor give them the security they desired for their 
wealth and position. A strong central government, particularly 
of a different type, was needed for this purpose. 

As soon as the constitutional convention was under way, it 
was evident the result would be an entirely new form of gov¬ 
ernment. It was also evident that our democratic principles 
were to be compromised to serve the interest of wealth and 
aristocracy, even to the point of the establishment of a mon 

archy, if necessary. 

Numerous proposals of this character marked the meetings. 
Alexander Hamilton suggested a Senate for life, similar to the 
English House of Lords, which he declared was “a most noble 
institution.” He followed this by hinting that the ‘‘hereditary 

8 Journals of the Continental Congress, February 21, 1787- 
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interest” of a king was an advantage to the nation, but he 
compromised by proposing an executive for life. 0 The insist¬ 
ence of James Wilson was responsible for the President being 
elected “by the people” every four years. 7 

Aristocracy made a more determined effort. The possession 
of wealth was to be the qualification for public office. The 
minimum property requirement for President was to be “not 
less than one hundred thousand dollars,” while judges and 
congressmen could qualify at half price. The wit of Benjamin 
Franklin saved our nation from this disgrace by the statement, 
that “some of the greatest rogues he ever was acquainted with 
were the richest rogues.” 8 

More serious consideration was given to the suggestion of 
Gouverneur Morris, that “since property was the main object 
of society . . . property ought to be taken into the estimate 


as well as the number of inhabitants in apportioning the repre¬ 
sentation of the various states in Congress.” 9 After long argu¬ 
ment, only one state favored this direct motion for an aris¬ 
tocracy. 


By apportioning the representation in the Senate by states, 
without regard to population, and by keeping the selection of 
Senators remote from the people, the Senate was intended to 
become “the Aristocratic body,” as opposed to the House of 
Representatives which was to be “the democratic body.” 10 It 
was stated by George Mason, that “one important object in 
constituting the Senate was to secure the rights of property.” 11 
As later frankly stated by Madison, in the Federalist Papers 
the Constitution was not based on our philosophy of equality! 

" Madison’s Notes of the Constitutional Convention for June 18 1787 
8 Mad,son's Notes of the Constitutional Convention for September .. r787 

• Mid ' 800 - 5 w° teS °V he Constitutional Convention for August to liiS 
Madison s Notes of the Constitutional Convention for July c 1787 

.. i . 7 . 7 ; 

Madison’s Notes of the Constitutional Convention for June z 7 , 1787. 
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but represented an attempt to coordinate the actual inequali¬ 
ties that then existed. 12 



The failure of the Constitution to contain a Bill of Rights 
raised the most serious discussion of the convention, and later 
was the most serious objection to its ratification. The people 
of America were very much alive to safeguarding their “equal 
natural rights.” Few understood the true relationship of demo¬ 
cratic government to the people, and distrust of government 
was hereditary from the era of British tyranny. Each of the 
state constitutions contained such a declaration of rights, and 
the federal Constitution was expected to do the same. 

The proposal of George Mason, that the plan of government 
be prefaced with a Bill of Rights, was defeated. There were 
many sound and honest reasons for omitting from the Consti¬ 
tution such tabulations of the rights of the people. Roger 
Sherman argued, “The state declarations of rights were not re- 

pealed by this Constitution and, being in force are sufficient. 
Madison likewise pointed out that such a declaration did “no 
more than state the perfect equality of mankind. This, to be 
sure, is an absolute truth, yet it is not absolutely necessary 
to be inserted at the head of a Constitution.” Referring to the 
Declaration of Independence and the State Constitutions, he 
said, “those rights of the people which had been established 
by the most solemn act, could not be annihilated by a subse¬ 
quent act of that people.” 14 

James Wilson pointed to the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween our government and that of England: “The boasted 
Magna Charta of England derives liberties of the inhabitants 


12 

IS 

14 


See The Federalist Papers, No. 10. . 

Madison’s Notes of the Constitutional Convention for September 12, 17*7 

James Madison: Re: Constitutional Amendments, June 8 , 1789. 
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of that kingdom from the gift and grant of the king, and no 
wonder the people were anxious to obtain Bills of Rights; but 
here the fee-simple remains in the people, and by this Con¬ 
stitution they do not part with it. The preamble to the pro¬ 
posed Constitution, ‘We, the people of the United States, do 
establish,’ contains the essence of all the Bills of Rights that 
have been or can be devised.” 15 Benjamin Rush was said to 
have remarked it “would be absurd to frame a formal decla¬ 
ration that our natural rights are acquired from ourselves.” 10 
These were indeed sound arguments, if the fundamental na¬ 
ture of our government had been understood. 

The people were entrusting rights to the government; the 
Constitution was merely an instrument creating such an agency 
to exercise the rights entrusted; all other rights remained in 
the people without the necessity of a Bill of Rights. But the 
people, even those who did understand, had good reason for 
wanting such a statement written into the instrument in black 
and white, and not left for future construction by courts, 
which might hold medieval precedent above the fundamentals 
of our government. Many, who favored the omission of a Bill 
of Rights, were not motivated by these same honest reasons, 
but hoped the omission would tend to defeat democracy. 

Patrick Henry, always a champion of liberty, fought against 
the ratification of the Constitution on the ground that “all 
pretensions to human rights and privileges, are rendered inse¬ 
cure, if not lost. ... Is this tame relinquishment of rights 
worthy of freemen? Is it worthy of the manly fortitude that 
ought to characterize republicans?” 17 His state of Virginia 
ratified the Constitution only on condition that a Bill of Rights 
be added by amendment. 

The first ten amendments to the Constitution were intended 

15 James Wilson: Pennsylvania Convention for Considering the Constitution. 

” Cited in McMaster and Stone: “Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution.” 

. Patrick Henry: Address to Virginia Convention to Consider the Constitu¬ 
tion, June 5, 1788. 
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as a fulfillment of this condition. Our courts frequently refer 
to these amendments as our “Bill of Rights” and interpret 
them as though they were the source of our rights. This demon¬ 
states that even the highest tribunals can be ignorant of funda¬ 
mental principles. Our rights originate from a higher authority 
than any human constitution. 


- ♦- 

The finished product of the constitutional convention was 
not viewed as perfection by anyone. In many instances the 
criticism was extremely harsh. Washington, although he acted 
as the presiding officer, admitted it was “not free from imper¬ 
fections—there are as few radical defects in it as could well 
be expected, considering the heterogeneous mass of which the 
convention was composed and the diversity of interests that 
are to be attended to.” 18 Several members of the convention 
flatly refused to sign the Constitution. George Mason gave 
as his reason “that it would end either in monarchy or a tyran¬ 
nical aristocracy, which he was in doubt, but one or the other 
he was sure.” 19 Jefferson writing from France, where he was 
serving as Ambassador, was specific. He wrote, “I will now 
tell you what I do not like. First, the omission of a bill of 
rights, providing clearly and without the aid of sophism, for 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, protection against 
standing armies, restriction of monopolies, the eternal and un¬ 
remitting force of the habeas corpus laws, and trials by jury 
in all matters of fact triable by the laws of the land, and not 
by the laws of nations.” 20 

Jefferson favored its adoption on the ground: “It will be 

18 Cited in “History of American Political Thought,” by Raymond Gettell. 

10 James Madison: Notes of the Constitutional Convention for September 1 , 

^"Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, December 20, 1787. 
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more difficult, if we lose this instrument, to recover what is 
good in it, than to correct what is bad, after we shall have 
adopted it.” 21 He recognized it contained many defects, which 
he said: “is the ordinary case of all human works. Let us go 
on then perfecting it, by adding, by way of amendment to the 
Constitution, those powers which time and trial show are still 
wanting.” 22 

Thomas Paine charged, “As the Federal Constitution is a 
copy, though not quite so base as the original, of the form of 
the British government, an imitation of its vices was naturally 
to be expected.” He added, “It was only the absolute necessity 
of establishing some federal authority, extending equally over 
all the states, that an instrument so inconsistent as the present 
federal constitution is obtained a suffrage.” 23 



The adoption of the Constitution was not the result of popu¬ 
lar approval. John Adams charged “The Constitution was 
extorted by grinding necessity from a reluctant people.” 24 
Property qualification for franchise, still existing in most of 
the states, excluded from voting a great body of the people 
who were decidedly opposed to it. Only about five per cent of 
the population actually voted on its adoption. Of those who 
favored it, many did so because they had speculated in gov¬ 
ernment securities or western land, both of which were ex¬ 
pected to rise in value with the establishment of a strong cen¬ 
tral government. 


Despite the provision of the Articles of Confederation that 
it could be amended only with the unanimous consent of all the 

” Thomas Jefferson: Letter ,0 Will Carmichael, May 27, ,788 

4 J p fferSOn T : Letter to Wilson C - Nicholas, September 7, 1803. 

“CUedln “P ne: f e " er . to ? eor S e Washington, July 30, 1796. 

Cited in Essentials American Tradition,” Jesse Lee Bennett. 
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states, the Constitution went into effect when only nine of the 
thirteen states had ratified it. 

It was generally considered that the setting up of a new 
government under the Constitution amounted to a “revolu¬ 
tion.” Some viewed with pride this working out of our revo¬ 
lutionary philosophy. James Wilson proclaimed: “To the 
operation of these truths, we are to ascribe the scene, hitherto 
unparalleled, which America now exhibits to the world—a 
gentle, a peaceful, a voluntary, and a deliberate transition from 
one constitution of government to another.” 25 Jefferson added: 
“The example we have given to the world is single, that of 
changing our form of government under the authority of rea¬ 
son only, without bloodshed.” 26 

Patrick Henry, also viewed the Constitution as a revolution, 
but was less optimistic. He declared, “Here is a revolution as 
radical as that which separated us from Great Britain. The 
term radical was used in the sense of reaction, for he feared 
that “in this transition, our rights and privileges are en¬ 
dangered.” 27 



The Constitution was not the beginning of our national gov¬ 
ernment, as some Americans believe. It was merely anot er 
step in our evolution toward a national government, which is 
still far from complete. This historic fact is so important to 
an understanding of our government that Abraham Lincoln 
felt obliged to restate the fact in his first inaugural address 
He said - “The Union is much older than the Constitution, 
was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in U74- * 
was matured and continued by the Declaration of Independence 


25 

20 

27 


,es Wilson: Address in Pennsylvania Convention November a<, 1787- 

mas Jefferson: Letter to Mr. Izard July 17, ' 7 **- 

Henry: Address to Virginia Convention, June 5, ' 7 **- 
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in 1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the then 
thirteen states expressly plighted and engaged that it should 
be perpetual, by the Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, 
finally, in 1787 one of the declared objects for ordaining and 
establishing the Constitution was ‘to form a more perfect 
Union.’ ” 28 

Our political development toward a complete national or¬ 
ganization has always lagged behind our natural tendency to 
unite as a nation. We have been drawn together largely by 
our common beliefs and common interests. These interests have 
constantly increased with our national progress. The sole gain 
through the Constitution was the fact that a “more perfect 
union” was established. This was sufficient to make up for the 
generally undemocratic aspect of the Constitution itself. Its 
effect was to crystallize existing inequalities rather than remove 
them. It was an instrument of stabilization, not reform. Since 
that time our gains toward democracy have been through 
amendment, rather than a retention of its original terms. 

The Constitution was considered so reactionary that friends 
and foes of democracy were divided into factions by the fight 
for its ratification. The two political parties, the Federalists 
and the Anti-Federalists, developed from these factions. Those 
who were opposed to democracy rallied behind the Constitu¬ 
tion. Madison, the Father of the Constitution, admitted that, 
“Among those who embraced the Constitution, the great body 
were unquestionably friends of republican liberty; tho’ there 
were, no doubt, some who were openly or secretly attached to 
monarchy and aristocracy; and hoped to make the Constitution 
a cradle for these hereditary establishments.” 29 

The threat of a monarchy, or an aristocracy, caused many 
who favored democracy to oppose any strengthening of the 

“ Abraham Lincoln: First Inaugural Address, March 4 1861 

James Madison: Article in National Gazette, September 26,* 1792. 
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national government, lest it might be turned against the people. 
This remained a real danger for almost a generation after 
the Revolution. It was at its height during Washington’s ad¬ 
ministration. Jefferson, himself Secretary of State to Wash¬ 
ington, is said to have remarked that half of Washington’s 
cabinet favored monarchy. Jefferson also related, “There was 
indeed a cabal of the officers of the army who proposed to 
establish a monarchy and to propose it to General Washing¬ 
ton. He frowned indignantly at the proposition. . . . But they 
never dared openly to avow it, knowing that the spirit which 
had produced a change in the form of government was alive 


to the preservation of it.” 30 

Under such conditions it was only natural for Jefferson to 
fear a strong national government which might be converted 
into a monarchy, and for this reason alone he opposed it. 
Jefferson’s words and writings, at this period, have frequently 
been misused as arguments against the natural expansion o 
national government. Jefferson was never opposed to a strong 
peoples’ government but did fear a strong government that 
might be distorted into a monarchy or an aristocracy. It will 
be noticed that later, when our government became stable, 
Tefferson was an advocate of greater national power. His acts 

as president were all toward this end. He knew t e an S<- r 
was past, and that the American government was to be the 

peoples’ means of self-government. 

In the quest for our American philosophy we must be care¬ 
ful not to be confused by policies dictated by the exigencies of 

the moment. During our history those who opposed democ- 

racy have frequently changed places with the friend . oF de 
mocracy, particularly on the advisability of extending the pow¬ 
ers of the government. When our government became the 
implement for effecting democracy, it was to the peoples inte 
Zt add ,0 its power. The gradual evolution toward a more 

» Thomas Jefferson: No.es in Vo,. 5 of Marsha,Is "Life of Washmg.on. 
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complete national government has been greatly to the advan¬ 
tage of democracy. 


-♦- 

The history of civilization has been a constant struggle 
between the laws of nature and the feeble ordinances of man. 
The history of our nation has been a similar struggle between 
the sound philosophy expressed in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and the doctrines written into the Constitution in 
order to compromise all the interests and inequalities that 
were represented in its making. Every crisis of this nation has 
witnessed one or more changes in the Constitution. This will 
always be the certain outcome, for when the laws of man 
conflict with the laws of nature, the laws of man must be 
amended. The effect of amendment has been to make the Con¬ 
stitution conform more nearly with the philosophy of the 
Declaration of Independence. True friends of the Constitution 
should work for the ultimate achievement of this ideal. 

The Constitution bestowed upon itself the title of “the su¬ 
preme law of the land.” Such supremacy could only refer to 
similar laws, laws made by man. The writers of the Constitu¬ 
tion were neither so vain, nor unwise, as to claim their efforts 
to be supreme over “the law of nature and of nature’s God.” 

The Declaration of Independence is both the first law of 
this nation and an expression of our philosophic beliefs. Noth¬ 
ing in the Constitution ever repealed or could repeal a single 
word contained in it. Our right to exist as a nation depends upon 
the “self-evident truth” of that instrument. The Constitution 
should always be interpreted as an attempt to effect, by legal 
enactment, the purposes expressed in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. In construing the terms of the Constitution our 
courts should bear in mind the observation of Samuel Adams • 
“Before the formation of this Constitution, it had been affirmed 
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as a self evident truth, in the Declaration of Independence, 
very deliberately made by the Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled that, ‘all men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.’ This Declaration of Independence was re¬ 
ceived and ratified by all the States in the Union, and has never 

been disannulled.” 31 

31 Samuel Adams: Address to the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 17, 
1794 - 
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REMOVING POLITICAL INEQUALITIES 

“No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other s consent. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 1 

THE Declaration stated that the source of government is 
“the consent of the governed.” Despite this expression of sound 
principle, many Americans have been forced to submit to gov¬ 
ernment without a voice in its affairs. The assignment of un¬ 
equal rights in a monarchy or an aristocracy would be logical, 
but inequality of franchise in a democracy is a contradiction. 
In some nations any right of suffrage is considered a privilege 
bestowed by a kindly but despotic government upon a few 
fortunate citizens; in America it is a right of all members of 
society; it is the means by which society designates its trustees, 

hence the source of all authority. 

“Of the science of just and equal government, the progress, 
as we have formerly seen, has been small and slow. Peculiarly 
small and slow has it been, in the discovery and improvement 
of the interesting doctrines of election and representation. If, 
with regard to other subjects, government may be said, as it 
has been said, to be still in its infancy, we may, with regard to 
this subject, consider it as only in its childhood. And yet this is 
the subject, which must form the basis of every government, 
that is, at once, efficient, respectable, and free.” 2 

The governments set up by the various states after the 

1 Abraham Lincoln: Reply to Sen. Douglas, Peoria, Ill., October 16, 1854. 

* James Wilson: “Lecture on the Legislative Department,” 1790. 
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Declaration were, for their time, by far the most democratic 
governments in the world. Although they embodied many of 
the principles of political democracy, some of the basic funda¬ 
mentals of such an ideal state were missing. A government 
founded on the principle of the consent of the governed should 
require that consent to be ascertained on the basis of absolute 
equality. Unfortunately for democracy, most of the states re¬ 
tained their colonial laws of franchise long after the Revolu¬ 


tion. Religious tests, both for voting and holding office, were 
generally the rule in those colonies that had been founded for 
religious reasons. Property qualifications for the right of 
franchise were universal. Of course, none of the states granted 
any rights of citizenship to the negro slave, and their gallantry 

stopped short of according equality to women. .... 

The Constitution did not remove any of these political in¬ 
justices. It was not intended as an instrument of reform, hence 
continued all existing political and economic inequalities. It 
was to serve the time, not the future; amendments could attend 
to that. The lack of political democracy in the states was fait - 
fullv reflected in its provisions, which did not alter the metho 
of franchise, but permitted each state to select its representa¬ 
tives in accordance with its own laws. 

These conditions of political inequality asserted their force 

during the early administrations, and made the end of the ce ; 
tury a period of reaction away from democracy The affairs 
of the country were influenced largely by a military group 
backed by the financial interests. It was not until they ove - 
stepped the bounds of reason, in an attempt to stifle freedom 
of speech through the Alien and Sedition Acts, that the cou - 
try threw aside all thoughts of monarchy and aristocracy, an 

definitely cast its lot with democracy. 
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The first inequalities of citizenship to be removed were the 
religious restrictions. Most of the colonies had been founded 
by particular religious sects, and it was natural for them, to 
consider similarity of religious belief a necessary qualification 
for membership in their society. Faith in Christianity was an 
essential, both for voting and holding office in all the colonies. 
But the majority of the colonies went further and imposed sec¬ 
tarian requirements usually excluding Roman Catholics from 
public office. The state was often so closely allied with the 
church that taxes were imposed to support the churches. 

The democratic sentiment at the time of the Declaration 
swept aside many of these restrictions. In setting up their 
new governments, most of the states eliminated religious tests 
for voting and compulsory support of churches. Jefferson led 
the attack in Virginia with the statement, “that our civil rights 
have no dependence on our religious opinions.’’ 3 Roger Sher¬ 
man, who served on the Committee to draft the Declaration, 
carried on the fight against intolerance in New England. 

Religious qualification for public office withstood this first 
attack of democracy, and lingered in the laws of the states for 
over fifty years. It was not until 1833 that the last of these 
tests were finally removed, and the separation of church and 
state completed. 


-♦- 

One of the accomplishments of our Declaration was to trans¬ 
form government from an organization of private interests 
to an organization of all society. Prior to its proclamation that 
the purpose of government was “to secure these rights,” mean¬ 
ing all the equal rights of man, the sole object of government 
was thought to be the protection of property. The method of 
financing government went hand in hand with the purpose of 

8 Thomas Jefferson: Virginia Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom. 
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government. Taxes on property paid the expenses of govern¬ 
ment, and government in turn protected property. Govern¬ 
ment was in every sense a private financial organization. 

The theory of democratic government is the reverse of other 
governments. Though the method of financing government by 
taxation has not been altered; the purpose of government and 
the right to representation in its affairs is placed upon the basis 
of human liberty, rather than upon property. The right to 
govern another depends upon his consent, not upon his con¬ 
tribution to the expense of government. To govern without 


this consent is an infringement of liberty. 

It has been difficult for many, particularly those whose sole 
interest in life is acquiring property, to grasp the true signifi¬ 
cance of the American concept of liberty. Starting from the 
colonial slogan that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” they conjure up the conclusion that their greater 
contribution to the expenses of government entitles them to 
more representation in its affairs, and that any other^ arrange¬ 
ment is an infringement of their “American liberty. Unfor¬ 
tunately for this argument, American liberty is not a matter 
of property, but of humanity. “If property is to be made the 
criterion, it is a total departure from every moral principle of 
liberty, because it is attaching right to mere matter and mak¬ 
ing man the agent of that matter.” 4 Only a democracy with 
equal human representation, could possibly achieve our pur¬ 
pose of securing the equal rights of all. All proprietary inter¬ 
ests, depending on royal charters, were immediately swept 

aside by the Declaration; but the transformation m govern- 

ment was not perfected. The constitutions of the various states, 
for the most part, continued the colonial property qua 1 
tions for the right to vote. These varied from a nominal poll 
tax to the requirement that the citizen be a freeholder o a 
substantial estate. The Constitution of the United States was 


‘ Thomas Paine: “First Principles of Government.” 
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approved under these election laws, which disqualified a great 
majority of the people. 

New states entering into the union, with few exceptions, 
came in without any property requirements for the right of 
suffrage. This gave these states a greater electorate, and a 
stronger proportionate power in the government. The older 
states slowly awoke to the necessity of dropping their prop¬ 
erty qualifications, and adopted the principal of full manhood 
suffrage. The gradual transition was completed before the 
Civil War, except for the nominal poll tax that still remains 
in some states. 


-♦- 

The movement against slavery was well under way before 
our Revolution. At that time the purpose of the attack was 
to end the slave trade, not to abolish slavery. “In 1774 the 
Continental Congress pledged itself, without a dissenting vote, 
to wholly discontinue the slave trade, and to neither purchase 
nor import any slave; and less than three months before the 
passage of the Declaration of Independence, the same Con¬ 
gress which adopted that declaration unanimously resolved 

‘that no slave be imported into any of the thirteen United 
Colonies.’ ” 5 

Up to the time of the Declaration no political rights had 
ever been granted to the negro. To the philosophy of that 
instrument alone, the American negro owes both his citizenship 
and his freedom. The same minds that conceived and gained 
the Independence of America, also directed the force of their 
beliefs against slavery. 

The early literary efforts of Thomas Paine had for their 
target “the horrid cruelties” of “this wicked practice” . . . 

*n^ b - a t 3m H nC0,n: Address t0 Republican State Convention of Illinois, 
■Bloomington, May 29, 1856. 
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“in violation of sacred and natural ties.” Soon after his arrival 
in America he opened the attack on slavery by charging Eng¬ 
land with conducting the slave trade against the wishes of the 
colonies, and predicting it would ultimately cause our inde¬ 
pendence. 6 

Jefferson, inspired by the forcefulness of Paine’s arguments, 
wrote into the original draft of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence a bitter tirade against slavery and against George III for 
his part in the slave trade. Jefferson charged: “He has waged 
cruel war against human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant people who 
never offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery 
in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 

of INFIDEL powers, is the warfare of the CHRISTIAN 
king of Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market 
where MEN should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his 
negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to prohibit 
or restrain this execrable commerce. And that this assemblage 
of horrors might want no fact of distinguished die, he is now 
exciting those very people to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase that liberty of which he has deprived them by mur¬ 
dering the people on whom he has obtruded them, thus paying 
off former crimes committed against the LIBERTIES of one 
people with crimes which he urges them to commit against the 
LIVES of another.” 7 So closely did this clause resemble the 
wording of an essay by Paine, 8 that some biographers have 
even credited Paine with having written this part of the origi¬ 


nal Declaration. 9 

0 See Paine’s Essays: “African Slavery in America,” March 8 , 1775. an 

■'Thomas Jefferson: Original Draft of the Declaration of Independence. 

8 See Paine’s “A Dialogue between the Ghost of Gen. Montgomery, ) 
returned from Elysian Fif.ds, and an American Delegate in a Wood near 


Philadelphia.” 

9 See Moncure 


Daniel Conway’s “Life of Thomas Paine." 
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It was only the necessity of preserving harmony that forced 
the Continental Congress to accede to the objections of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and omit this clause from the Declara¬ 
tion, when finally adopted. The effect of the clause, however, 
was not lost, for there remained in the Declaration the seeds 
of the ultimate abolition of slavery. The principle that “all 
men are created equal” was destined to apply its inevitable 
force to free the negro slave. The effect of this philosophy 
was immediately asserted. English critics of the Declaration 
of Independence pointed out the inconsistency between the 
theories of the Declaration of Independence and the retention 
of the practice of slavery. 10 In Massachusetts the Declaration 
was sucessfully pleaded as law in an effort to free a slave. 11 
Soon afterwards many of the northern states emancipated the 
negro, and gave him limited rights of franchise. One of the 
“great causes of the general melioration in the lot of the 
slaves since the establishment of our independence,” was at¬ 
tributed by Madison to “the sensibility to human rights.” 12 

More urgent political problems, which arose during the 
critical period that followed the Revolution, caused interest in 
the slavery question to wane for the moment. Soon afterwards, 
however, the territorial expansion, with the consequent ad¬ 
mission of new states, revived its importance. By 1830, it had 
become a leading political issue. The American principles of 
“equal human rights,” “sovereignty of the people,” “liberty,” 
and “consent of the governed” played a prominent part in the 
discussion. As usual these principles were used and abused to 
serve both sides of the controversy. 

In 1831, William Lloyd Garrison published his magazine, 
the “Liberator.” The American Anti-Slavery Society formed 
by him in 1933, adopted a declaration of principles following 

10 See “Strictures upon the Declaration of the Congress in Philadelphia (1776) ” 

by Thomas Hutchinson. ’ 

11 The Quaco Case, cited in H. G. Wells, “Outlines of History.” 

13 James Madison: Letter to Robert Walsh, March 2, 1819. 
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closely the Declaration of Independence. The attack on slavery 
of this society was based on the principles that “all men are 
created equal,” that there existed a higher law than the Con¬ 
stitution, that the right to liberty was both equal and inalien¬ 
able, and that slavery was in defiance of natural law and 
natural rights. 

The defenders of slavery labeled the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence “a self-evident lie,” and its principles “glittering 
generalities.” They denied the equality of man, and the whole 
principle of natural rights. Inequality was held to be necessary 
to progress and initiative. They spoke of natural classes and 
superiorities, and insisted there was no right principle of ac¬ 
tion but self-interest. Slavery even had its advocates in the 
ranks of religion who claimed it was both Christian and 
“morally beneficial to both races.” They were able to support 

their views with quotations from the scriptures. 

Congress and the political parties sought to avoid the issue. 
When directly confronted they arbitrated, compromised and 
delayed. Petitions to Congress dealing with the slavery ques¬ 
tion were laid on the table and no action taken, on the ground 
“there existed no constitutional authority to interfere. The 
admission of every state and territory of necessity raised the 
question by upsetting the balance between free and slave states, 

in favor of abolition. 

The artificial division of the states, into slave states and 
free states, only drew the lines of the controversy more sharply. 
Runaway slaves would make for the north in the hope of gam¬ 
ing their freedom. The fugitive slave law, requiring the re¬ 
turn of these slaves to their owners, was not respected by 
northern sympathizers. On the other hand, the slave owners 
looked upon the slave as their chattel property, which they 
could move from place to place, even into a northern free state, 
without changing the status of the slave. It became obvious 
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that the division of the nation could not be maintained, that 
our government could not endure, half slave and half free. 

In 1855, the conflicting viewpoints on slavery became 
centered in a case argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Dred Scott, a negro slave, had been taken by 
his master from a slave state into a free state and there held 
in slavery. During the four years he was in a free state he 
married and had children. The family was then returned to 
slave territory. The court was confronted by the question 
whether residence in the free state had given Dred Scott his 
freedom, or whether he remained a slave and his children 
automatically became the chattel property of the slave owner. 

The case was twice argued and the decision delayed until 
1857. In the meantime the attention of the entire United States 
was focused on the Dred Scott case. Both sides eagerly awaited 
the decision of Chief Justice Roger Taney. 

In deciding against Dred Scott and his family, in favor of 
slavery, Taney found it necessary to answer the broad prin¬ 
ciple of the Declaration of Independence that “all men are 
created equal.” In his opinion Justice Taney admitted, “The 
general words above quoted would seem to embrace the whole 
human family, and if they were used in a similar instrument at 
this day would be so understood.” Then he added, “But it is 
too clear for dispute, that the enslaved African race were not 
intended to be included and formed no part of the people who 
framed and adopted this declaration.” 13 

This misinterpretation of the intent of the Declaration and 
its authors brought forth the immediate and defiant reply from 
Abraham Lincoln, “This they said, and this they meant.” He 
followed by clearly interpreting the meaning of the phrase 
“all men are created equal” by declaring it applied “to all 
people of all colors everywhere,” and that it was intended as 

M Dred Scott vs. Stanford, 19 Howard 393 (1857). 
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a declaration of right, the enforcement of which would “fol¬ 
low as fast as circumstances should permit.” 

Roger Taney retreated behind his judicial robes, while his 
decision was defended by Stephen A. Douglas in a series of 
debates which brought forth from Lincoln a complete discus¬ 
sion of the American principle of equality. 

In a democracy, the source of all authority and the court of 
last resort is the people. Their decision, reversing the Supreme 
Court, was handed down a few years later when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected to the presidency. At the inauguration, 
Chief Justice Taney administered the oath of office to Lincoln, 
while Stephen A. Douglas held the hat of the new President. 

The secession of the southern states raised another issue 
of the meaning of our American principles. In his inaugural 
address, Jefferson Davis based the right of the Confederacy to 
secede on the theory of government “by the consent of the 
governed,” and quoted the Declaration of Independence as 
his authority. The right of secession had been under discussion 
for a generation. Daniel Webster had argued that the Con¬ 
stitution was more than a compact between the states, that it 
was a direct compact between all the people, hence cou no 
be avoided except by a vote of all the people of the nation 
This was right as far as it went, but unfortunately, m forming 
the Constitution the people had by their compact failed to 
create a complete nation, and had left the sovereignty m the 
states. In asserting their right to secede the souther 
were undoubtedly right, but in assert,ng them reason they were 
wrong, for in ascertaining whether or not to secede, .hey had 
failed* to ask the consent of a vast part of them people, the 

“'xhetemoval of the inequality of slavery had been too long 
A 1 pH The Civil War followed as a natural consequ 

aTa grim reminder o, an attempt to frus- 

trate the inevitable trend toward equality. 
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The remedy, amendment of our constitution, was finally ap¬ 
plied too late to prevent disaster. The adoption of the thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, in 1865, 1868 
and 1870 respectively, were intended to give to the negro his 
freedom and full rights of citizenship. In frank recognition 
of fact, it must be admitted that the spirit of these amendments 
has been avoided by every possible device. It is to the disgrace 
of our courts that many of these devices have been upheld. 
Even recently a political party, in complete control of a state, 
refused party membership to the negro. Without a voice in 
party affairs, the negro was effectually disfranchised, and the 
subterfuge declared legal by the Supreme Court. 14 

-♦- 

The total disfranchisement of half of the inhabitants of 
the earth, from its beginning until the present generation, was 
due to solemn acceptance of the doctrine of “female inferi¬ 
ority.” Just so surely as the earth was flat, so it was merely “a 
man’s world.” Such apparent fallacies had for their support 
all the other doctrines of inequality, including the “divine right 
of kings.” The right of man to be absolute over woman was 
only part and parcel of the general doctrine of “God given 
superiority.” 

A famous champion of the “divine right of kings” once ex¬ 
pressed the similar doctrine of “divine right of men,” as 
follows, “we know that God at the Creation gave the sov¬ 
ereignty to the man over the woman, as being nobler and prin¬ 
cipal agent in generation.” 15 This silly argument was ridiculed 
by John Locke as denying woman “an equal share in begetting 
of the child.” 16 Yet for no better reason, the right of women 

^ Grovey vs. Townsend, 295 U.S. 40 (1935). 

Z R °r b "* C ' ted by John Locke in “False Principles of Government.” 

John Locke. False Principles of Government.” 
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to participate in government had been denied since the begin¬ 
ning of time. 

This obvious inequality was brought to the attention of 
America, as early as 1775, by Thomas Paine. 17 Lincoln con¬ 
sidered the equal “privileges of government ... by no means 
excluding females,” as part of his political views, as early as _ 
1836. 18 The movement for woman’s suffrage took definite po¬ 
litical form in 1848 when a convention at Seneca Falls, New 
York, drew up a “Declaration of Sentiments” basing women’s 
rights on the principle of equal rights and the theory of the 
consent of the governed, as expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1869, while the enfranchisement of the 
negro was under consideration, Susan B. Anthony urged amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution to include women. Constantly grow¬ 
ing sentiment, over a period of three-quarters of a century, 
finally brought success with the adoption of the 19th amend¬ 
ment, in 1920. ,. , 

The addition of the women to our electorate nearly doubled 

the number of voters, and should in time prove an effective 
force toward the further application of our American prin¬ 
ciples. Women, having suffered so long under the stigma of 
political inequality, in exercising their new franchise, will no 
doubt prove themselves champions of other equalities. 


Within a century and a half political equality of the inch 
vidual was completely established in our laws. The con.cn ° 
the governed” became a reality, at least in theory. The general 

trend toward complete democracy was acce ^ erate ^ L. 
vance, but inequalities in the economic and social stru 
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remain to taint the purity of our political equality. The bribery 
and corruption which lurks in our political structure, is the 
result of influences from without, not within. These blemishes 
do not reflect upon democracy, but only demonstrate the neces¬ 
sity of removing other inequalities so that our political democ¬ 
racy may be perfected in practice. 


CHAPTER XXI 



OUR PRESENT POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

“The circumstances of the world are con¬ 
tinually changing and the opinions of men 
change also; and as government is for the 
living, and not for the dead f it is the living 
only that has any right in it." 

THOMAS PAINE . 1 


The highly complex structure of our government, at present, 
is a contrast to the simple institution erected over a century and 
a half ago. The only resemblance lies in its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. These remain, but not merely as theories, for now they 
are practices, written into our laws and constitutions. T ey 
have crowded out the greater part of monarchy, weakened e 
grasp of aristocracy, and advanced toward political democ¬ 
racy The last threat of monarchy was stifled within a genera¬ 
tion after the Declaration, but aristocracy is more tenaaous 

than monarchy. To-day, the numerous tcnaclcs of wealth arc 

withholding from the people many of the advantag P 
cal democracy, which they struggled so hard to attain. 
Conran. Imendmen.s to the original 

the distorted interpretations of the courts and .mped,meats 

1 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 
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produced through the pressure of economic and social in¬ 
equalities. 


-♦ - 

The right of the individual to an equal voice in the affairs 
of his government is the guiding force of our political struc¬ 
ture. A democracy is totally dependent upon public opinion. It 
has therefore been suggested: “There ought to be in every 
nation a method of occasionally ascertaining the state of pub¬ 
lic opinion with respect to government.” 2 

Freedom of speech and press in a simple community pre¬ 
sented a simple problem; the town meeting and the ballot were 
adequate means of ascertaining public opinion in colonial days. 
In complex modern society the problem of obtaining a faith¬ 
ful expression of public opinion is likewise complex. Costly 
systems of telephone and telegraph, carry from coast to coast 
carefully prepared statements, which the radio shouts into the 
ears of every listener. Tremendous power presses spread syndi¬ 
cated opinions upon whole forests of paper to be read by 
Americans, as “news.” We are no longer dealing with simple 
freedom of speech and press. The din of manufactured opinion 
drowns out the voice of the multitude. The vast majority are 
speechless, while a few have access to powerful means of 
expression. Sometimes these facilities are used to express the 
true public opinion, but often those in control use these facili¬ 
ties to masquerade their private opinions as the “voice of 
democracy.” If, as Paine said, “Rebellion consists in forcibly 
opposing the general will of a nation, whether by a party or by 
a government,” 3 then to counterfeit public sentiment ap¬ 
proaches treason. 

The equal right of liberty is reduced to a mere theory when 

“Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

8 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 
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unequal wealth gives unequal powers of speech and press. There 
is, however, a great natural advantage which makes for equal¬ 
ity. One word of truth carries greater force than a volume of 
lies. Our advanced intelligence enables us to discern the truth, 
and reject the false. 

The present mechanism for ascertaining the public opinion 
is slow and cumbersome, totally out of step with the rapidly 
changing needs of society. The people individually exchange 
their sentiments and decisions, constantly and directly by mod¬ 
ern means of communication, but society ascertains the wishes 
of its beneficiaries only at long intervals, indirectly through 
representatives, and by the same crude methods of election in 
use centuries ago. The winner of an amateur contest can be 
determined by radio and telephone in a few minutes, but public 
sentiments relative to the great issues of life must await an 


election four years hence. 

The power of delay in law and government is well under¬ 
stood by those who use it to their advantage. Great events 
should produce great changes in the course of society to pre¬ 
vent recurrence of the same catastrophies, but without.a means 
of expressing public sentiment, and by delaying action until 
the crisis has passed, the opportunity to gain from the expen- 
ence is lost to society. Within this generation we have wit¬ 
nessed world war and world-wide economic suffermg, yet little 
or nothing has been done to eliminate the fundamental causes 
By ascertaining the public opinion on public questions, at 
frequent intervals our political democracy can be made a re¬ 
ality In revolutionary times this was impossible, so we sub- 
“ Ld representation, which at best has been a poor subsu¬ 
me since "factions get possession of the publ.c count,Is, 
bribery corrupts then,, personal interests lead them astray from 
the general interests of their const,tuents. To-day, we have 
the ability to assemble in a great town meet.ng, 

4 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, September 6, .789. 
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the problems that confront us, to arrive at our conclusions and 
render a decision, within a brief period. Society need only use 
the modern means of communication, to make the theory of 
the social compact, which is the basis of democracy, become 
a reality. It is possible to imagine a time in the near future, 
when all Americans will be consulted and voice their decision, 
before their lives and happiness are gambled in a foreign war. 

-4- 

The conflict for the ratification of the Constitution intro¬ 
duced political parties into American life. These have devel¬ 
oped into powerful organizations reaching into every state, 
county, ward, and precinct of the nation. Political decisions 
no longer represent individual expression, but are the selec¬ 
tion of a party. Rarely are there more than two contending 
parties. These twin dictators place their handpicked candidates 
before the people. They do not ask “What do you want?”, 
but “Which do you take?” 

Political parties are natural and necessary institutions under 
existing political conditions. Jefferson wrote: “Men by their 
constitutions are naturally divided into two parties: I. Those 
who fear and distrust the people, and wish to draw all powers 
from them into the hands of the higher classes. 2. Those who 
identify themselves with the people, have confidence in them, 
cherish and consider them as the most honest and safe, al¬ 
though not the most wise depository of the public interests. 
In every country these two parties exist, and in every one 
where they are free to think, speak, and write, they will de¬ 
clare themselves. Call them, therefore, Liberals and Serviles, 
Jacobins and Ultras, Whigs and Tories, Republicans and 
Federalists, Aristocrats and Democrats, or by whatever name 
you please, they are the same parties still, and pursue the 
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same object. The last appellation of Aristocrats and Demo¬ 
crats is the true one expressing the essence of all.” 5 

Political parties in America usually represent these two 
philosophies. They are either for equality and the principles 
of the Declaration, or opposed to equality and in favor of 
retaining existing inequalities. But they do not adhere to 
their original positions. “In the history of parties and the 
names they assume, it often happens that they finish by the 
direct contrary principles with which they profess to begin. 
All successful political parties begin by adopting the princi¬ 
ples of the Declaration. They come into existence at times 
when a step in the direction of equality is both necessary and 
popular. They pass out of existence when they lose sight 

of this objective. 

The history of the Democratic and Republican parties 
illustrate this cycle. The Democratic party rose to power with 
Jefferson and his sound principles, but before the Civil War 
the party had shifted its position. Lincoln, as the leader o 
the new Republican party, observed “how completely th 
two have changed hands as to the principles upon which they 
were originally supposed to be divided.- The Democratic 
party began with the principles of Jefferson, jvhic 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence. The Repujd.c^ 

a felling politically that did not spring from t e senW 

embodied in the Declaration of Independence^ Ahe™ 

tion in power of these part.es has followed » • 

There is always the temptation to place Ae wel are of he 
party ahead of the welfare of the people. These huge g 

•Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Henry ^5®.’ ->’,g 02 . 

•Thomas Paine: “To Cit.zen, of the Umte ^ ^ 

I Abraham K Ha.., Phi.ade.phia, February 

1861. 
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zations require huge treasuries to keep their organizations 
together and spread the necessary propaganda to win the 
approval of America’s fifty million voters. The preponderance 
of wealthy men in high and honorable positions is more than 
a coincidence. Samuel Adams once expressed the hope that 
“our country will never see the time, when either riches or 
the want of them will be the leading considerations in the 
choice of public officers.” 9 Our political parties to-day are 
torn between the needs of their treasuries and their desire 
to appeal to the masses. Their candidates frequently repre¬ 
sent the two economic extremes. 

Men of wealth elevated to office do not always reflect in 
their words and acts their aristocratic viewpoint. The ap¬ 
plause from the gallery and the approval of the masses flat¬ 
ters them. To-day we witness an unparalleled hypocracy which 
is working wonders in the interest of equality. Many of those 
in the public light pour forth speeches written for them by 
paid writers. These utterances usually contain high sounding 
American sentiments, which the ghost-writer has found ap¬ 
peal to the public ear. Of course, their words are not intended 
to be translated into action, but once the words are spoken, 
the action must follow, or the confidence of the public is lost, 
both to the man and to the party. 

Success of a political party is usually the end of its useful¬ 
ness, rather than the beginning. Great fortunes, realizing 
their insecurity in a democracy, have taken an active part 
in American politics. Their tendency is to play with the win¬ 
ner, the one in power, irrespective of name, or policies. Their 
contributions bring immediate success, but the repayment of 
these obligations invariably spells the doom of the party. 
To-day these forces are contributing to both parties, and it 
is only a question when either, or both, will finally succumb, 

* Samuel Adams: Letter to Elbridge Gerry. 
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or throw off this influence. A political party can only serve 
one master. In a democracy that master is the people. 



The skeleton of government with its three branches, leg¬ 
islative, judicial and executive, has taken on considerable 
flesh, since it was first outlined by the Constitution. 

The two branches of the legislature adhere to their old 
methods of forensic oratory, argument and debate; they are 
slow to act and partisan in their actions, but heed the will 
of their constituents, for they know the voice of their master. 
The Senate is no longer a completely aristocratic body. The 
amendment, making it elective, has brought it closer to the 
people. It now largely overlaps the functions of the House 
of Representatives, and appears to be waiting assignment to 


new tasks. 

The legislative branch seems to be struggling to create 
equality, without infringing on the inequalities of our existing 
laws and constitutions. The result is often a compensating 
inequality to balance those already in force, but the 
trend of our legislation draws us nearer to our purpose. 

The judiciary, so harshly criticized, is Hboring: under dis¬ 
advantages for which they are not to blame Th 
to determine what is lawful and constitutional, not wha 
right and just. They are compelled to weigh modern J^sUc 
on antiquated scales designed to balance with unequal me 
ures It 1 is expecting too much of men, whose viewpo 
life has been to look upon inequality as justice, to retain su^- 

ficient strength of purpose in their advance ,. knowing 

off the voke of precedent. Jefferson said, in h.s day, knowing 
that ehgion does not furnish grosser bigots than law 
expect Httie from old judges. Those now at the bar may 
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bold enough to follow reason rather than precedent, and 
may bring that principle on the bench when promoted to it; 
but I fear this effort is not for my day .” 10 Apparently, the 
day is yet to come. 

The false basis of our laws distorts the minds of our law¬ 
yers and judges to its own misshapen form. Let the legislature 
remove our laws from their false basis of the English com¬ 
mon law, establish them on the firm pedestal of the “laws 
of nature and of nature’s God,” give our courts the task 
of meeting out equality and justice, and the judiciary will 
become the most useful branch of our government. 

The Executive branch of government, as it exists to-day, 
bears little resemblance to the article of the Constitution, 
which outlines with great detail the powers, duties and method 
of electing the President and Vice-President, but only hints 
at the existence of other executive departments. The members 
of the President’s Cabinet, who receive no mention in the 
Constitution, are to-day the heads of great departments func¬ 
tioning in every walk of our daily life. They solve the intri¬ 
cate problems of foreign diplomacy; maintain our army and 
navy, regulate finance and commerce; guard our coasts and 
assist navigation; disseminate information and give assist¬ 
ance to trade, industry, business and agriculture; conduct tests 
and establish standards; carry our mails; build roads and 
schools; protect lives and property; coordinate our overly 
complex civilization; administer clumsy laws and perform in¬ 
numerable other functions, which are the source of many 
of the benefits which the individual receives from society. 
This is the part of government that is growing. Its many 
workers are selected largely by competition through civil 
service examinations, and it is due to grow into greater re¬ 
sponsibility and usefulnes. It has already shown signs of de¬ 
veloping an economic side to our government. It has been 

Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Judge Thomas Cooper, August 6, 1810. 
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built up through necessity, forced by the growth of social 
activities. This has become the business of government and 
the sound sinews of democracy. 

The important and intricate machine of government is 
still without any financial structure of its own. Each year it 
borrows or begs, through taxation, the funds to continue its 
work for the current period. Americans still look upon their 


government as a spendthrift king, squandering their money 
on the luxuries of his court; instead, it is the agent of society 
performing necessary duties. Society has been forced to in¬ 
crease its indebtedness to the wealthy in order to perform its 
obligations to all. A sovereign government should be above 
the status of a beggar. It should be provided with a finan¬ 
cial structure, a social fund, ample to carry on its work and 
extend its operations, when necessary. Every corporation has 
its capital which it uses to gain profits for its shareholders. 
Our great government, however, has no capital with whic 
to profit for its citizens. The greed of a few individuals pre¬ 
vents it from engaging in any enterprise which might yie 
a money profit to society. All the unprofitable functions of 
society are placed upon its shoulders, while surprise and 
indignation are expressed when the necessary taxes are evie . 
The cost of past wars and depressions, remain unpaid an 
are shifted to future generations, because of the system o 

funding debts inherited from monarchy. Tothat 
the rich,” we have ignored the suggests of? J eff * rs ° n ' '^ 
funded debts are “limited, rightfully, to a redempti 
debt within the lives of a majority of the generation con¬ 
tracting it ” u For want of a modern system of financing g 

are falling into the English hab,„ of finance 

which helped cause our Revolution. 



11 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to 


John Taylor. May, 28, 1816. 
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One question, on which our political parties have always 
taken different sides, has been that of reforming government 
to keep abreast of progress. The one has advocated reform, 
while “the enemies of reform” have insisted the laws and 
constitutions of the past are “the consummation of wisdom, 
and acme of excellence, beyond which the human mind could 
never advance .” 12 

The trend of progress is usually toward equality. Opposi¬ 
tion to progress is often an expression of desire to retain 
advantages caused by existing inequalities. Our greatest gains 
toward political equality have been brought about by amend¬ 
ments to our Constitution. Yet, as Jefferson said: “Some men 
look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and deem 
them like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. 
They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond amend¬ 
ment. I knew that age well; I beonged to it, and labored with 
it. It deserved well of its country. It was very like the present, 
but without the experience of the present .” 13 He advocated 
“periodical amendments of the constitution ,” 14 and stated 
that, “The real friends of the Constitution ... if they wish 
it to be immortal, should be attentive, by amendments, to 

make it keep pace with the advance of the age in science and 
experience .” 15 

The history of our Constitution has proven that all amend¬ 
ments have lagged behind the necessities which compelled the 
changes. The first ten amendments followed general agita¬ 
tions in every colony, which threatened to prevent the rati¬ 
fication of the Constitution itself. The eleventh amendment 
followed wide popular protest after an action against a sov- 

“Thoma 9 Jefferson: Letter to John Adams, June 15, 1813. 

Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel Kercheval, July 12, l8l6 . 

Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Samuel Kercheval, July 12, 1816. 

Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Robert J. Garnett, February x 4 , l824 . 
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ereign state had been upheld by the Supreme Court . 16 The 
twelfth amendment corrected a stupid method of electing the 
president and vice-president, but came only after an elec¬ 
tion which almost resulted in selecting Arron Burr, the can¬ 
didate for vice-president, as president, over Thomas Jefferson, 
who was intended to be the presidential candidate. The thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments followed the 
bloodshed of the Civil War, which they might have averted. 
The sixteenth amendment providing for income taxes regard¬ 
less of state lines and corrected an evil inherited from the 
old Articles of Confederation. The seventeenth amendment, 
providing for direct election of senators, corrected a success¬ 
ful attempt of the Constitutional Convention to inject an 
aristocratic element into our democracy. The eighteenth 
amendment attempted to correct the long existing evil of 
drunkenness, but went to such extremes that it created a 
worse situation, and required its own repeal by the twenty- 
first amendment. The nineteenth amendment corrected an in¬ 
equality which began with government, itself, and which only 
the natural affection of man and woman prevented from 
ripening into rebellion centuries before. The twentieth amend¬ 
ment, by moving the term of office nearer to the date of elec¬ 
tion, stopped defeated candidates from abusing the end of 

their terms to defeat the will of the people. 

To-day, new problems are requiring the government to 

strain the construction of the Constitution in order to meet 
situations which the writers of the Constitution never antici¬ 
pated. The machinery of amendment is too slow and cumber- 
some to make the necessary changes in time. Efforts o e 
government to remedy economic condition for the most part 
have been declared unconstitutional by the courts. This clea y 
indicates the need for amendment, for it has been said • 
the Constitution is sucessfully invoked to nullify the effort 

10 Chisholm v. Georgia: 2 Dallas 418 (i 793 )* 
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to remedy injustice, it is proof positive either that the Con¬ 
stitution needs immediate amendment or else that it is being 
wrongfully and improperly construed .” 17 

-♦- 

The trend of interpretation of the Constitution has made 
the United States less of a mere confederacy of states, and 
more of a nation. The process has been gradual but slow. 
To-day, we are faced with problems that require national 
action, and the Constitution still interposes the barrier of 
“states rights.” Within ten years after the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation it became necessary to form a 
“more perfect union.” It is now a century and a half later, 
but the union has not been made complete. 

James Wilson predicted that “the most intricate and the 
most delicate questions in our national jurisprudence will 
arise in running the line between the authority of the national 
government and that of the several states.” He carefully de¬ 
fined the jurisdiction of each; “Whatever object of govern¬ 
ment is confined in its operation and effects within the bounds 
of a particular state, should be considered as belonging to 
the government of that state; whatever object of government 
extends in its operation or effects beyond the bounds of a 
particular state, should be considered as belonging to the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States .” 18 

While the country is now many times larger, in territory; 
modern means of communication and transportation have 
drawn us together so that, measured by time, we are actually 
nearer. Our industries and financial activities are not limited 
to the boundaries of a single state. The economic unit is 

x ‘ Theodore Roosevelt: “A Charter of Democracy.” 1912. 

1S James Wilson: Address Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, November 
26, 1787. 
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no longer the individual, but the corporation, which claims 
existence under the laws of a single state, yet conducts its 
business all over the world. The problems of government 
created by the economic advance are nation wide, and authority 
must be made as broad as the problem. “Whenever an object 
occurs, to the direction of which no particular State is com¬ 
petent, the management of it must, of necessity, belong to 
the United States .” 19 

The economic strength of the United States lies in its 
great territorial expanse, affording an unlimited variety of 
commodities, and which makes us, as a nation, independent 
of the rest of the world. However the old divisions, dating 
back to the colonization of America, made permanent by the 
Constitution at a time when we were divided in sentiment, 
now remain as political barriers to our economic greatness. 
To some slight degree, our courts have, in times of wisdom, 
given broad constructions, but such great problems should 
not depend upon the thin thread of constitutional interpre¬ 
tation. The law should be made clear. “Both jurisdictions 
together compose or ought to compose only one uniform and 

& * ° - * y }OQ 

comprehensive system of government and law. 

10 James Wilson: Discussion of the Federal Constitution. 

30 James Wilson: Discussion of the Federal Constitution. 



CHAPTER XXII 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 

“The corner stone of our state is economic 
equality, and is that not the obvious, neces¬ 
sary and only adequate pledge of the three 
birthrights — life, liberty and happiness?” 

EDWARD BELLAMY. 1 

The declaration of an “equal right to life” is the eco¬ 
nomic phase of America’s purpose. It is a promise that our 
government will establish an economic democracy, as a nec¬ 
essary counterpart to our political democracy. Those who 
advocate better economic conditions among mankind could 
not choose a better term than “democracy,” for its defini¬ 
tion comprises equality of human rights in every form. “In 
short, democracy means radical changes in all the material 
conditions of life, and in the nature and the spirit of life: 
in the means of intercommunication and transportation; in 
the tools and implements of industry; in the comforts of the 
homes; in the opportunities for self-development; ... It 
means not merely government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people; it means, no less, wealth, industry, educa¬ 
tion, religion,—in a word, life,—for the people .” 2 

How far this promise of economic equality has been kept, 
and this part of our purpose achieved, can only be measured 
in comparison with the vastness of the task and the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the undertaking. While our forefathers 

1 Edward Bellamy: “Equality.” 

Lyman Abbott: “The Spirit of Democracy.” 
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were favored by having a new portion of the world in which 
to begin, they were hampered by precedents transplanted 
from the old world. Man’s attempt to regulate the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of the necessities of life had resulted 
in a complex system of laws and customs, accumulated through 
centuries. These institutions were not begun for the purpose 
of effecting equality. On the contrary, they were intended to 
create and perpetuate inequality. They had been built into 
the very structure of human society, and defied the attempts 
of future and more enlightened generations to remove them, 
without destroying society itself. Man’s growing intelligence 
had combined with natural forces to break down some of 
these institutions and replace them with more equitable ar¬ 
rangements. However, at the time of our Revolution, the 
older and more civilized portions of the world still presented 
shocking contrasts of extreme wealth and abject poverty. 

America had inherited from Europe these laws and eco¬ 
nomic customs calculated to breed and foster inequality. De 
spite these inherited diseases, there existed in this country 
a condition approximating general economic equality. e 
worst of the old world institutions had found it difficult to 
gain a foothold. When planted they failed to flourish, be¬ 
cause most of the inhabitants of the colonies had fled from 


Europe to avoid these same institutions. 

The natural ruggedness of America had contributed most 

toward this equality. Hard work was necessary to make this 

country habitable. Labor was in demand and employment was 

both plentiful and well paid. There was work for all, and, 

with few exceptions, all worked. 

This “equality of conditions” was repeatedly commented 

upon at the time. Benjamin Franklin gave out as Informa¬ 
tion to those who would remove to America, the statemen 
that there were few rich and few poor m this country 
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that “it is rather a general happy mediocrity that prevails.”' 
During the Constitutional debates, Charles Pinkney spoke 
of the existing economic equality as, ‘ the leading feature of 

the United States .” 4 

A most concise and complete description, of the economic 
conditions of our country after the Revolution is contained 
in a letter by Thomas Jefferson. After saying “we have no 
paupers,” he continues, “The great mass of our population 
is of laborers; our rich, who can live without labor, either 
manual or professional, being few, and of moderate wealth. 
Most of the laboring class possess property, cultivate their 
own lands, have families, and from the demand for their 
labor are enabled to exact from the rich and the competent 
such prices as enable them to be fed abundantly, clothed above 
mere decency, to labor moderately and raise their families. 
They are not driven to the ultimate resources of dexterity 
and skill, because their wares will sell although not quite so 
nice as those of England. The wealthy, on the other hand, 
and those at their ease, know nothing of what the Europeans 
call luxury. They have only somewhat more of the comforts 
and decencies of life than those who furnish them. Can any 
condition of society be more desirable than this? Nor in the 
class of laborers do I mean to withhold from the comparison 
that portion whose color has condemned them, in certain 
parts of our Union, to a subjection to the will of others. 
Even these are better fed in these States, warmer clothed, 
and labor less than the journeymen or day-laborers of Eng¬ 
land. They have the comfort, too, of numerous families, in 
the midst of whom they live without want, or fear of it; a 
solace which few of the laborers of England possess .” 5 

- ♦ - 

s Benjamin Franklin: Works, Vol. Ill, page 399, J. Cundee, Printer, London. 

4 See Madison’s “Notes of the Constitutional Convention,” June 25, 1787. 

6 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Dr. Thomas Cooper, September 10, 1814. 
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This condition of equality apparently continued for more 
than fifty years after the Revolution. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
as late as 1834, comments upon it as follows: “Amongst the 
novel objects that attracted my attention during my stay 
in the United States, nothing struck me more forcibly than 
the general equality of conditions. . . . The more I advanced 
in the study of American society, the more I perceived that 
the equality of conditions is the fundamental fact from which 
all others seem to be derived, and the central point at which 
all my observations constantly terminated.” 0 

Some of those who, today, are agitating for economic re¬ 
forms, condemn our Revolutionary leaders for not complet¬ 
ing their Revolution by setting up a new economic system. 
They should bear in mind that the condition of actual equal¬ 
ity, which then existed, removed any immediate necessity for 
the application of theoretical principles of economic equality. 
The few rebellions of an economic nature, which followed 
our Revolution, passed off when the return of peace enabled 
the development and distribution of our great natural abun¬ 
dance. Until recently, new frontiers and unoccupied land have 
always held out new opportunities for the victims of our eco¬ 
nomic disturbances. A great stride toward the accomp is 
ment of an economic democracy has awaited only the creation 

of conditions to compel it. 


The present agitations for better economic conditions vary 
from requests for mild reforms to demands for an ent re y 
new economic system. Those, who favor these changes, chum 

they are seeking “economic democracy. os , 

any economic change, adopt the same slogan, and claim exist 

ing economic arrangements are “economic democracy. These 

8 Alexis de Tocqueville: “Democracy in America.” 
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conflicting interpretations of our American principles raise 
the question, what is an economic system; and then, what is 

a “democratic” economic system? 

An economic system, as the term is used today, is a single 
structure comprising production, distribution and property 
ownership. In any complete system, these three factors should 
be correlated, and work in unison. The economic customs as 
they exist today, in this country, can hardly be considered 
such a system. Our institutions, for production, distribution 
and property ownership, have descended from such different 
sources, are so unrelated, and have grown up so dispropor¬ 
tionately, that they fail to function in harmony as a system. 

An economic system, in keeping with man’s present ability 
and modern intelligence, would find production, distribution 
and ownership so correlated and balanced that breakdowns, 
as those which now periodically occur, would be impossible. 
Built upon the American principles of democracy, such a 
system would distribute America’s abundance with equality. 
Certainly, even the most casual observer is compelled to admit, 
that, whatever merits the existing customs possess, “equality” 
is not one of their features. 


-♦- 

Those who resist all economic change, patriotically pro¬ 
claim we should defend “our sacred American institutions.” 
They argue, that the present system was the work of our 
founders and has existed since Revolutionary days. The kind¬ 
est thing that can be said for them is that they are mistaken 
in their facts. 

A natural economy, which the social instincts of man 
created, had succeeded, by the time of the Revolution, in 
building up America from a barren wilderness to a prosper¬ 
ous community. As a result of these natural forces an equal- 
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ity of conditions existed. However, for more than a half 
century prior to the Revolution, Great Britain had been in¬ 
jecting into the colonies economic doctrines and institutions 
of her own choosing. These had taken root, and were be¬ 
ginning to produce their inequalities. To-day, these institu¬ 
tions of inequality are full grown. It is true they were present 
at the time of our Revolution, but they were not American 
institutions; they were transplanted here. The present eco¬ 
nomic institutions are growths, which have evolved from cus¬ 
toms and laws dating back beyond historic times. 

At the time of the Revolution, the colonies were without 
a semblance of an economic structure. Production was largely 
limited to agriculture and the extraction of raw materials. 
Greedy practices by British interests had succeeded in pre¬ 
venting industrial development. The colonies had not been 
permitted to develop any system of distribution. After drain¬ 
ing the colonies of metallic money, Parliament prohibited the 
issuance of paper money, and thus completely manipulated 
all cash and credit to British advantage. Ownership of prop¬ 
erty was still regulated by the English common law founded 

upon feudalism. 

These institutions did not constitute a single economic sys¬ 
tem. Slavery, feudalism, capitalism and “laissez faire” were 
all present, and no one of them operated to the exclusion of 
the others. None of these systems met with the approval of 
our American forefathers. The inequalities of each were 
singled out and attacked as contra to their philosophy. 

Slavery so shocked Thomas Paine that he predicte it 
would ultimately cause our separation from Great Britain. 
In the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
Jefferson launched a vicious attack upon slavery, and charge 
that it was fostered by the English king. It took the Ameri¬ 
can people three quarters of a century and much bloodshed 
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to learn that slavery was not an American institution, and 
that it was a contradiction of our American principles. 

Feudalism had blighted the economic advance of both Con¬ 
tinental Europe and England for centuries. Many of the 
American colonists had fled their native lands to avoid its 
degrading inequalities. The English colonies in America had 
been established by grants issued under the feudal system. 
The colonists owed political, economic and military allegiance 
to the English king. Separated by thousands of miles, and 
surrounded by natural conditions that obliterated man-made 
inequalities, the colonists had completely forgotten this feudal 
debt. England’s attempts to enforce these feudal obligations 
were the early cause for arousing the suspicion of the colo¬ 
nists to the economic designs of England. Shortly after the 
French and Indian Wars, John Adams pointed out that: 
“There seems to be a direct and formal design on foot, to 
enslave all America. This, however, must be done by degrees. 
The first step that is intended, seems to be an entire subver¬ 
sion of the whole system of our fathers, by the introduction 
of the canon and feudal law into America.” 7 

Our Revolution might well be interpreted as a revolt against 
the feudal economic system. Immediately after the Revolu¬ 
tion, the separate colonies took drastic measures to break 
up the large landholding, which had been built up in this 
country under feudalism. Jefferson was proud of these at¬ 
tacks upon the feudal system, and advocated complete aboli¬ 
tion of its inequalities. “Are we not the better,” he wrote 
to a friend, “for what we have hitherto abolished of the 
feudal system.” 8 

Unfortunately, we have not succeeded in abolishing feudal¬ 
ism as completely as we did slavery. It is still present in our 
American economic and legal systems, and is responsible for 

‘ John Adams: “Dissertation on the Canon & Feudal Law,” 1765. 

8 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Edmund Pendleton, August 13, 1776. 
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much of our existing economic inequalities. Certainly no one 
can contend that feudalism is an American institution, yet, 
in upholding “existing institutions,” we are overlooking the 
fact that many of them are of feudal origin. 

Capitalism was still in its infancy at the time of our Revo¬ 
lution. Less than a century before, the whole world frowned 
upon the practice of charging interest and called it usury. 
This basic practice of capitalism was looked upon unfavora¬ 
bly by our American Revolutionary fathers. Their attitude 
is well illustrated by the decisions of our courts. 

After the Revolution, British capitalists attempted to col¬ 
lect the interest on American mortgages, which had accumu¬ 
lated, unpaid, during the seven years of the war. Our Ameri¬ 
can courts were then not so friendly to capitalism, and re¬ 
fused these demands, on the ground that “interest did not 
run during a state of public war between citizens of the con¬ 
tending powers.” 9 The British minister then appealed to Jef¬ 
ferson, who was Secretary of State, but Jefferson replied with 
additional reasons for refusing the payment of interest. He 
pointed out that, “formerly, all interest was considered un¬ 
lawful, in every country of Europe: it is still so in Roman 
Catholic countries and countries little commercial. . . . 
Where, by a general and national calamity nothing is made 
out of lands which are assigned for payment of interest, it 
ought not to run on during the time of such calamity. . . • 
General calamity, then, prevented profit, and consequently, 

stopped interest, which is in lieu of profit. 

Such capitalism, as existed in revolutionary times, was 
purely individualistic and bore no resemblance to the present 
elaborate corporate structure. The institutions that are fea¬ 
tures of the capitalism of today, were abhorred as economic 


0 Hoare v. Allen, 2 Dallas Reports (Pa., 1789). P- J ° 2 - 
10 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to the British Minister, George 


Hammond, May 


29, 1792- 
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abuses at that time. Banking, monopolies, perpetual fran¬ 
chises and charters, bond issues to be paid by future genera¬ 
tions, and accumulations of great wealth, were then existing 
in England, but not in America. Many of these practices were 
actually prohibited by colonial laws. They were attacked by 
Jefferson, Franklin, Paine and most of our American philoso¬ 
phers, as tending to deny equal rights. A substantial part of 
their criticism of the British rule was centered against these 
economic inequalities, the effects of which were felt through 
our commercial relationship. 

The antagonism, between capitalism and the democratic 
principle of equality, caused the noted authority on democracy, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, to predict that democracy would ulti¬ 
mately eliminate the capitalist, as it had the other representa¬ 
tives of inequality. Over a century ago, he wrote: “Is it in¬ 
credible, that the democracy which has annihilated the feudal 
system and vanquished kings, will respect the citizen and the 
capitalist. Will it stop now that it is grown strong, and its 
adversaries so weak?” 11 


-♦- 

The absence of any orderly economic arrangement in colo¬ 
nial times, has been used to support the contention that “laissez 
faire,” or “no system of all,” is the real “American way.” The 
theory that government should not “intermeddle” in the eco¬ 
nomic affairs of its people, had become popular throughout 
the world just before our Revolution. This revolt against gov¬ 
ernment intervention was an indication of growing strength 
among the people, and the weakening of royal governments. 

The theory, however, was not the practice. All the Euro¬ 
pean governments by diplomatic connivance, and sometimes 
openly by direct legislation, were doling out to their nobility, 

11 Alexis de Tocqueville: “Democracy in America.” 
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land, trade monopolies, and commercial concessions, both at 
home, and in their colonies. 

The doctrine of “laissez faire,” applied against a monarchy, 
reacted favorably for the people, but the same doctrine, ap¬ 
plied to a democratic government, had the reverse effect. It 
prevented the people, acting through their own government, 
from regulating their economic affairs to their general ad¬ 
vantage. 

British economists were quick to recognize the advantage, 
to England, of preaching the doctrine of “laissez faire to 
the American colonists. They realized the potential economic 
power of America, with its vast expanse, its virgin resources, 
and its energetic and rapidly increasing population. The doc¬ 
trine of “laissez faire,” applied to the democratic colonial 
governments, preventing the colonies from developing an eco¬ 
nomic structure of their own. This deception went unnoticed, 
until almost the beginning of the Revolution, when the colonia 
governments, awakened by the war to the neglected condi¬ 
tion of their industries, immediately reversed the doctrine of 
“laissez faire.” From that time on the American government 
has always maintained, that protection and security of the eco¬ 
nomic rights of the people are most important functions ot 
government. It has been truly said of the doctrine of laissez 
faire,” “it has been dead in America for generations excep 

in books of economic history.” 12 


Revolutionary precedent failed to establish Particular 

economic system as a sacred American ^institution. Shvery, 
feudalism, capitalism, and “laissez fame, all existed 
time, but our forefathers refused to consecrate any pf them 
“The American Way.” Economic democracy consists 

12 Herbert Hoover: “The Challenge to Liberty,” page 51- 
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fundamental ideal of equality; that alone is the sacred Ameri¬ 
can economic principle. By accepting that principle, we under¬ 
took to abolish any and every custom, law, institution and 
system, which tended to create, or perpetuate, economic in¬ 
equality, and to adopt such others, as might be necessary to 
produce more equal economic conditions. 

The struggle for political democracy overshadowed the eco¬ 
nomic phase of our Revolution. The methods, mechanics and 
system, by which we were to arrive at the goal of economic 
democracy, was given but little consideration. It remained for 
the future to provide both the necessity and the structure. 

An economic system, to be democratic, must comply with 
the essential principles of democracy. Its basic principle would 
be that “all men are created equal” with respect to their right 
of “preservation of life.” This equal right would balance 
the human needs, which nature has distributed with the same 
equality. It has been said “no economic equality can survive 
the workings of biological inequality.” This very palpable 
sounding phrase contains a very false premise, for the biolog¬ 
ical needs of humanity, though not always the same, are 
astoundingly equal. 

It can truly be said that no economic system can operate 
for long on the basis of inequality. Recent violent breakdowns 
of our economic structure demonstrated this beyond the neces¬ 
sity of argument. We were producing sufficient for all, when 
suddenly our economic arrangements collapsed. Though all 
had equal needs, the ability to satisfy these needs, was distrib¬ 
uted unequally. The purchasing power, or demand, we counted 
upon to balance our ability to supply, had fallen off, because 
it required a balance of its two component factors, needs and 
the ability to obtain these needs. The purchase power of some 
was cut off because they had no means, while the purchasing 
power of others, who had means, was necessarily limited to 
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their needs. The unequal distribution of our wealth had thrown 
our structure off balance. 

Equality of economic rights would not be limited, however, 
to natural rights alone. A democracy requires an equal distri¬ 
bution of civil rights. The social instincts of humanity, includ¬ 
ing particularly the tendency to cooperate, would have to be 
considered in an economic democracy. Those economic func¬ 
tions which could be performed best by society would become 
social duties, while the individual would retain those economic 
functions which he could best perform. There would be no 
room in an economic democracy for the usurpation of social 
benefits by a few, or by groups, such as now dominate our eco¬ 
nomic structure. Nor would the duties and powers, entrusted 
to society, be delegated by it to individuals, or groups, to exer¬ 
cise for their own personal benefit. If the vastness of a particu- 
lar economic function required it to be taken out of the realm 
of individual endeavor, it would be turned over to society as 

a whole, and exercised for the equal benefit of all. 

An economic democracy would be brought about only y 
democratic methods. It would be accomplished only through 
the consent of the governed. It would come about on y w 
a majority of our people understood the problem, an - 

manded the change. Society would only ta e °^ r ec °^ 
functions when asked to do so by the majority. It would not 
come about through a dictatorship, nor by a violent demand 
on the part of a minority; nor would it be prevented by the 
violent opposition of a minority. Our political democracyuoak 
it unnecessary to use violence to establish an economic dem 

r T„ economic democracy would, of necessity, be a, complete 

economic system. It would include, a system o Production, cap^ 

ble of supplying an abundance for the ne ’ -i 

of distribution which would make theSe ^^hey would 

able to all, and, when the products were distributed, y 
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become the property of the individual, for his own use, and 
his ownership in them would be protected by all society. 

-♦ - 

With the growth of our country, the principles of economic 
democracy have been applied to solve the most urgent of our 
economic problems. Frequently, this was by conscious applica¬ 
tion of our theory of equality, but, more often, it was the 
result of natural forces tending toward equality. During our 
progress, this principle has acted upon our customs of produc¬ 
tion, our methods of distribution and even upon the fixed prin¬ 
ciples of property, but, as yet, no complete system of economic 
democracy has evolved. A study of the trends of our economic 
institutions, however, clearly points to a way by which this 
goal may be attained. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE PRODUCTION OF AMERICA’S WEALTH 

“God had placed upon our head a diadem 
and has laid at our feet power and wealth 
beyond definition or calculation . But we 
must not forget that we take these gifts 
upon the condition that justice and mercy 
shall hold the reins of power and that the 
upward avenues of hope shall be free to all 

the people ” 1 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


THE economic welfare of a nation rests fundamentally 
upon its capacity to produce for the needs of its people. Even 
the most perfect economic arrangement cannot replace this 
material factor. But a faulty economic arrangement may result 
in such a waste of material wealth that its people are impov¬ 
erished despite the natural abundance. 

Land and rich resources do not account for all our rap. 

rise to wealth. Many equally rich parts ^e earth st. re¬ 
main undeveloped, and the people impoverished. The huma^ 
factor played a most necessary part. Slaves and serfs m. y 
strong of body, but peonage robs the mind of its natural zeal 

to accomplish. This country was fortunate in hav g 
ideal ohilosophy and one of the choicest portions of the 
tn whirf^to carry it into action. While the.atda ~ 
afforded promise of wealth, our philosophy held out 

> Benjamin Harmon: Inaugural Address, March 4 , i*** 
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people the opportunity to share it. Any lack of skill on the part 
of American workmen was more than compensated by the 
mental stimulus of being free men rather than serfs. Our philos¬ 
ophy made them feel an actual interest in the result of their 
labor. Their work was not drudgery for they considered them¬ 
selves shareholders in the productive advance of their country. 

-♦ - 

The colonization of America began on the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean and a short distance up some of the widest of 
the bays and rivers flowing into it. Up to 1700, only a few 
settlements had been established more than fifty miles from 
these starting points. The French and Indian War was fought 
to determine whether France or Great Britain should oc¬ 
cupy the territory west of the Allegheny Mountains to the 
Mississippi River, but neither was destined to settle there. 
As late as the Revolution, the colonial settlements remained 
within a few hundred miles of the coast, except for detached 
frontiers that lay east of the Appalachians. 

The economic life of the colonies was subject to conflicting 
forces. There was the natural initiative encouraged by the 
wealth of opportunity of this new country, but working against 
this were the limitations of British colonial policy. Acting on 
the selfish advice of its own industrialists, the British govern¬ 
ment discouraged commerce and industry within the colonies. 
The aim was to keep the colonies economically dependent upon 
British manufacture, and prevent the development of colonial 
competition. Through the royal governors, the colonies were 
dominated by the doctrine of “laissez faire,” while England 
maintained a monopoly of commerce and trade. Behind this 
screen of “laissez faire,” England secretly advocated “that 
manufactures in the American Colonies, be discouraged or pro- 
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hibited.” 2 Laws and restrictions, intended to discourage and 
even prohibit commerce and industry, were adopted by Parlia¬ 
ment. As Henry Clay disclosed, nearly a century later, “Their 
refuse goods, their old shop-keepers, their cast-off clothes were 
good enough for us! Was there ever a scheme more artfully 
devised, by which the energies and faculties of one people 
should be kept down, and rendered subservient to the pride 
and the pomp and the power of another?” 3 

As a result of British policy, America was developed merely 
as a source of cheap raw materials, which passed by English 
ships to English warehouses, thence to English factories and 
back to America, as finished products, to drain off all gold and 
metallic money, and prevent the possibility of financing indus¬ 
tries in the colonies. The colonies approached the Revolution 
almost devoid of industries. The faint trace of industrial de¬ 
velopment consisted largely in the extraction of raw materials, 
with only a few poorly equipped mills incapable of manufac¬ 
turing anything comparable with the high grade finished prod¬ 
ucts from abroad. Less than one-tenth of our working popula¬ 
tion were engaged in industry, and they were mainly unskilled. 

Agriculture was the backbone of our economic structure. 
Though it was carried on wastefully, and by crude metho s, 
it was successful because land was both plentiful and fertile. A 
large part of this agriculture resulted from the use of negro 
slaves who, by the time of the Revolution, constituted thre - 
fourths of the people of the south, and numbered well over 
a half million. The total agricultural product was so abundan 

that sufficient remained for exportation. In f " u £ ! 

excess the American Colonists obtained most of their manuf 

tured commodities. 


-♦- 

• Cited by Henry Clay from “Trade & Navigation 

Joshua Gee, i 75 °* Q 

3 Henry Clay: Address to Senate, 183*- 


of Great Britain,” by 
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The development of America apparently began at the same 
time as political differences with Great Britain. The Procla¬ 
mation of 1763, which prohibited settlement west of the Alle¬ 
ghenies, was interpreted as an invitation. Frontiersmen began 
to pierce the forbidden land, and were closely followed by 
planters and farmers anxious for new land. By the time the 
Revolution was ended, and the Treaty of 1783 gave to the 
United States boundaries extending to the Mississippi River, 
this western territory was already occupied by thousands of 
settlers. 

In the meantime the colonists had gained a stronger hold 
on their local governments and, reversing the English doctrine 
of “laissez faire,” they adopted legislation calculated to de¬ 
velop their resources. Land grants, loans, bounties, prizes and 
other forms of assistance, by these governments, acted as an 
incentive for most of the colonial attempts at manufacture. 

The Revolution awakened the country to the neglected con¬ 
dition of our industries. It forced upon America an independent 
economic existence for which it was totally unprepared. The 
shortage of many articles formerly imported compelled the 
establishment of small mills for their manufacture. The Con¬ 
tinental Congress not only encouraged production with money 
subsidies, but even set up its own plants for manufacturing nec¬ 
essary materials. Not a voice was raised against government 
ownership and operation, when provision was made for cannon 
works at Springfield, foundries for casting guns and camp 
kettles in Pennsylvania and New York, iron furnaces in the 
bogs of New Jersey, and shot-towers in Virginia. Only by pull¬ 
ing together were we able to overcome our almost total de¬ 
pendence on British industries, and struggle on for ourselves. 
The rapid growth of our infant industries came as a direct 
result of this united social effort. 

In this way the entrance of government into the economic 
life of the people became an early American practice, as well 
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as an American theory. Nothing was more natural than for 
a government, “constructed on the principle of society,” and 
instituted to “secure the rights” of its people, to take an active 
part in maintaining the material well being of its citizens. 


The surge of industry which began with our Revolution con¬ 
tinued and accelerated afterward, but only with the assistance 
of government. When the critical period had passed, and it 
became apparent that America could maintain its independence, 
Europe was anxious for its trade. Great Britain, though it had 
lost political power, had no intention of relaxing its economic 
hold. Cheap commodities were poured in to compete with the 
products of our struggling industries. With land abundant, 
farming was more attractive and profitable than life as an 
industrial worker. Labor was therefore both scarce and de¬ 
manded good pay. Between foreign competition and high wages, 
it appeared as though America’s industries were doomed. 

During the period under the Articles of Confederation the 
legislatures of the various states had continued to encourage 
manufacture and the development of resources, within their 
own borders. Shortly after the adoption of the Constitution, 
a tariff was placed on imports for the purpose of revenue, but 
it also served to give some protection to industry. Uosnig 0 
our ports during the War of 1812 acted as a much needed 
stimulus. The first tariff for the avowed purpose of protection 
was in 1816, and for many years thereafter the policy o 
protective tariff was the subject of political controversy. 

The crv of “government interference was raised by t 

who adhered .o',he docrrine of to.” A. fha.^e 

the “intermeddling” was in behalf 0 1 e The 

which gladly accepted the benefits and asked for m • 
prosperity and early growth of American industry was attnb 
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uted, by Henry Clay, to the policy of government assistance: 
“This transformation of the condition of the country from 
gloom and distress to brightness and prosperity, has been mainly 
the work of American legislation, fostering American indus¬ 
try, instead of allowing it to be controlled by foreign legis¬ 
lation, cherishing foreign industry.” 4 

The performance by government of its obvious duty in eco¬ 
nomic affairs, was labelled by Clay, “The American System. 
He argued to Congress, “If our essential interests cannot find 
protection from our own government against the policy of for¬ 
eign powers, where are they to get it? We did not unite for 
sacrifice but for preservation.” 6 

-♦ - 

The same minds, which conceived the Independence of 
America, had been busy planning its expansion. On Christmas 
day, 1802, Thomas Paine, who had just returned from France, 
gave President Thomas Jefferson “a present of a thought on 
Louisiana.” He suggested that since “the French treasury is 
not only empty, but the government has consumed by antici¬ 
pation a great part of next year’s revenue,” that the time was 
ripe to purchase from France the vast territory west of the 
Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains. The Louisiana 
Purchase, concluded the following year, nearly doubled the 
area of the nation. 

Other land, added by the purchase of Florida, the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, the settlement of Oregon, the acquisition of 
New Mexico and California, and several adjustments of bound¬ 
aries, completed the territorial growth of continental United 
States by the middle of the century. 

4 Henry Clay: Address to Senate, 1S32. 

6 Term used by Henry Clay throughout his many debates in Congress. 

8 Henry Clay: Address to Congress, 1824. 
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Included within the boundaries of the country then lay an 
area of over three million square miles; more than two-thirds 
the size of all Europe. All this vast expanse was habitable. Its 
contour varied from the highest mountains to broad fertile 
plains. Sixty-four thousand miles of sea-coast gave outlets to 
all the world, while twenty-six thousand miles of navigable 
rivers, and three thousand miles of coast upon the Great Lakes 
provided means of water communications within our bounda¬ 
ries. Its geographic location afforded a variance of climate 
conducive to a wide variety of both vegetable and animal 
growth. Its surface was largely covered with a fertile soil, 
producing a natural luxuriant growth of trees and plants. 
Under cultivation this soil was capable of supplying every 
necessity of human and animal life. Beneath the surface lay 
a treasure of mineral resources, including coal, natural gas 
and oil, as well as all the essential metals. All was contained 
within one political structure. America was indeed a land of 


opportunity. # ... 

Without exception, all this territory had been gained either 

through the common efforts of the people, or purchased with 
public funds. This great source of wealth was originally the 
commonwealth of all Americans. Physical possession of the 
land went hand in hand with the rapid extension of our bound¬ 
aries. The Government distributed these lands for htt e o 
no money, contemplating they would be occupied in small par¬ 
cels by actual settlers. This policy was thought to be for the 
common benefit, but the intent was largely frustrated y p 
ulation and fraudulent practices. Placing this land in P 
ownership enabled greedy individuals to get title to arge • 
which became the basis for some of the present fortunes 

Among those to gain advantage by this unwise and was ef $ 
land policy, were the privately owned railroa rQad . 

Nearly two hundred million acres, including no y 
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beds but adjoining lands, were given away to these corpora¬ 
tions. To-day this public land forms a substantial part of the 
valuation upon which the railroads justify “a reasonable return 

to capital.” 

The folly of this land policy was discovered too late, when 
our common heritage had been squandered and the last fron¬ 
tier closed. It was then pointed out by President Cleveland: 
“Laws which were intended for the common benefit have 
been perverted so that large quantities of land are vesting 
in single ownership. ... It is not for the common benefit 
of the United States’ that a large area of the public lands 
should be acquired, directly or through fraud, in the hands of 
a single individual. The nation’s strength is in the people. The 
nation’s prosperity is in their prosperity. The nation s glory 
is in the equality of her justice .” 7 Cleveland correctly prophe¬ 
sied that, “In the future this collision of interest will become 
more marked than in the past, and the execution of the nation s 
trust in behalf of our settlers will be more difficult .” 8 Later 
Theodore Roosevelt observed: “It is a small minority that 
is grabbing our coal deposits, our water powers and our harbor 
fronts .” 9 


-4- 

From the Revolution to the Civil War was a period of be¬ 
ginnings. To our means of transportation, were added turn¬ 
pikes, canals, steamboats, railroads, and the horse drawn street 
car. The telegraph gave a quick method of communication. 
Coal, oil and iron were uncovered in large quantities in Penn¬ 
sylvania. Gold and other mineral deposits were discovered 
in the far west. Farming in the middle west overtook the 

7 Grover Cleveland: First Annual Message, December 8, 1885. 

8 Grover Cleveland: First Annual Message, December 8, 1885. 

8 Theodore Roosevelt: Address in New York City, March 20, 1912. 
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agriculture of the east, and forced it into industry. Abundant 
land made labor scarce and encouraged labor saving devices. 
Crude mills were replaced by factories with steam driven ma¬ 
chinery devised by ingenious inventors. Production more than 
supplied domestic needs, and our commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions began to show a balance in our favor. 

The Civil War stimulated industry, but profiteering forced 
government to make most of its own munitions. Government 
proved itself more than equal to the task; for example the 
Springfield rifle, was manufactured by government for $9.00, 
while private manufacturers demanded $20.00 for a similar 

product. 10 

From the Civil War to the end of the World War was a 
period of unprecedented expansion. Our population, augmented 
by a tremendous influx of immigration, more than trebled. 11 
New land, mechanized farming equipment and government 
help, by way of loans, purchases of surplus crops, research, 
information and education increased the value . of agri¬ 
cultural products ten times. 12 But accompanying this growt 
was a change in the status of a majority of the farmers 
from that of individual owners and tenants to that of farm 


1 ci b o r c r s 

To meet the demands for transportation of people and com¬ 
modities, the railroads were extended from thirty thousan 
miles to three hundred thousand miles. Government assistance 
was the prime factor for this growth; it included grants of 
land, monopolistic franchises, rights of eminent domain, sub- 
stantial loans and actual gifts of money Continued financ, 1 
failure, coupled with the arrogant attitude of the private eon 
troi of these roads, forced government ryi.Uo nbrMv 
Steamboat transportation for a time expande , u 


10 

11 

12 


See “American Economic History,” by 
Population in 1861 = 32,214,118, in_ i '9 
In 1861 = $1,600,000,000; in 1919 — 


H. V. Faulkner. 
19 = 105,003,065. 

6,93 5,ooo,° 0 °. 
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because of the competition of the railroads, and closed up for¬ 
ever many of the canals. 

The telegraph, which had become an efficient means of com¬ 
munication, was only a fore-runner of the electrical age. In 
the cities, electric railways soon replaced the horse drawn street 
cars. The telephone, introduced at the World’s Fair in 1876, 
rose at once to popularity, and to this was added wireless 
telegraphy and the radio. Gas lighting, which had replaced the 
oil lamp, was itself replaced by the arc light, and finally by the 
incandescent bulb. The greatest utility of electricity was as 
a means of power. Harnessing of this natural force to ma¬ 
chinery, not only displaced the use of human labor, but began 
to demonstrate the fallacy of existing economic theories, all 
of which predicated value solely upon human labor power. 

With the beginning of the new century, the perfection and 
rapid growth of the automobile, started an era of road build¬ 
ing, which eliminated the private turnpikes, and substituted hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of miles of well paved highways. The con¬ 
struction of these highways, which now exceed a million miles, 
was entirely at public expense, and strained the financial struc¬ 
ture of the states, on which the burden chiefly fell. 

The outstanding achievement of this era was the country’s 
industrial expansion. Development of our natural resources, 
invention and scientific discoveries, the substitution of elec¬ 
tricity and mechanical power for human labor, the evolution 
of the factory into a system of mass production, assistance by 
government through tariffs, franchises, patents, subsidies and 
research, transformed this country from an agricultural na¬ 
tion to the greatest industrial nation of the world. The value 
of industrial products increased over thirty times. 13 Little busi¬ 
nesses, and the individual business man, were eliminated by 
corporations, trusts and monopolies. Commerce was carried on 
with a constantly increasing balance of exports over imports. 

13 In 1861 about 2 billions; in 1919 = $62,418,079,000. 
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America was producing, not only for itself, but for a great 
portion of the world. 



With the end of the World War, our great industrial capac¬ 
ity was rapidly changed over from the manufacture of war 
materials to the production of peace time commodities. Orders 
for goods to replace the destruction in war-worn Europe, to¬ 
gether with our own accumulation of unsatisfied wants, and 

a long overdue 
further extension of our industrial capacity. In the ten years, 


period of building construction, resulted in a 


from 1919 to 1929, industrial production increased in volume, 
over forty per cent, 14 but due to lower prices the increase in 
money value was only about eight billions. 15 In the same time 
agricultural products, although they had increased in volume, 

had decreased in money value. 16 

The total production of all kinds in 1929 has been valued 

at ninety-five billions. This great volume represented only the 
actual production. The productive capacity of America, at that 
time, has been estimated at over one hundred and thirty-five 
billions; 17 more than sufficient to supply the needs of every 
American. This estimate can be readily believed. The automo¬ 
bile industry, which produced five and a half million cars, in 
1929, was said to have been able to produce “eight to ten 
million cars.” 18 Within five years this would have supplied every 

American family with two automobiles. . 

Due to increased use of machinery and electric power, the 
advance of over forty per cent in the volume of industrial pro- 


y *y 


15 1919 = $62,418,079,000; and 1929 = $70.435»ooo,ooo. 

- ' ,000,000; and 1929 = $ii, 94 i » 000 » 000 * 

Survey of Potential Product Capacity. 
Senate Committee on Bill for National 


* / 1 • 

1919 = $16,935,000,000; aim *y*y— *'•*-.7-1 

17 See National Survey of Potential Produ. 

18 See Report of Senate Committee on Bill 
(71st Congress), S. 6215, page 376 
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duction was accomplished with an actual decrease in the num¬ 
ber of workers. In these ten years the amount of electricity 

generated was more than doubled. 19 

The economic function of electricity is to replace labor, but 

the advantage goes to capital. Only about twenty-five per 
cent of the income paid out by the electric power industry is 
for wages and salaries; the remaining seventy-five per cent 
goes as a return on capital. Under the existing economic ar¬ 
rangement, such distribution results in a concentration of 
wealth and disturbs the balance between supply and demand. 

By the fall of 1929, the effect of this technological advance, 
together with the sudden withdrawal of credit, abruptly end¬ 
ing a period of wild speculation, caused the collapse of the 
stock-market and began the most severe depression in the his¬ 
tory of this country. 

The effect of this financial panic upon production was dis¬ 
astrous. Brakes were applied to the entire economic structure 
and our powerful machine of production was shaken to its 
foundations. As the increasing body of unemployed became 
unable to purchase their share of the commodity supply, many 
foolishly jumped to the conclusion that the disaster was caused 
by over-production. This stupid diagnosis lead to the appli¬ 
cation of an even more stupid panacea. Production was de¬ 
creased to balance the diminishing purchasing power. This re¬ 
sulted in further unemployment, with still less purchasing 
power, requiring even less production, until finally, distribu¬ 
tion and production chased each other downward in a vicious 
cycle. 

The fault lay, not in our ability to produce, but in our un¬ 
willingness to distribute in accordance with our needs. Nature 
distributed human needs equally, but man-made economic rules 
required that they be supplied unequally. 

10 In 1919 = 38,921 million kilowatts; 1929 = 97,352 million kilowatts. 
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Our powerful productive machinery is controlled by a sys¬ 
tem of private ownership which operates production for its 
own profit, not for its utility to society. In turn, the owners are 
dependent upon the financial structure to distribute production 
and return a profit. This financial structure is so insecure that 
it has been known to break down over a dozen times within 
the brief history of our nation. When those who own the pro¬ 
ductive machinery see signs of weakness in the financial struc¬ 
ture that might endanger their profits, they shut off produc¬ 
tion. So long as this arrangement continues, America can 
never expect to derive the full benefit of its great ability to 
produce. 

By 1932 the volume of production had diminished to less 
than half the amount actually produced in 1929. Less than 
one-third of our capacity to produce was in use. From 1929 
to the present, production has remained below the level it 
then attained. We have not only failed to develop increased 
capacity, but we have never used the capacity we had. The 
wealth we failed to create within these years, would have 
more than equalled all the wealth of this nation, at the time 

of its greatest value. 20 

From the beginning of the depression the possibility of profit 
was so uncertain that the owners of the system of production 
were unwilling to do little more than supply the immediate 
demands. Production had to look for a new vital force. The 
new source of power was the same which supplied initiative to 
our industries during their infancy, and which came to its 
rescue during every period of weakness. Public money ex 
pended by government for public works, loaned to private 
industry and given to those who otherwise would have been 
unable to buy the necessities of life, gave new life to a tota y 
inert economic structure. The possibility of profiting at the 

»The national wealth in 1929 was estimated at 360 billions. 
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public expense tempted the owners to increase production, 
and industry slowly revived. 



We have witnessed the erection of a great productive ma¬ 
chine capable of providing an abundant supply. We have 
achieved the first essential of our economic democracy, a pro¬ 
ductive system able to satisfy the needs of every American. 
But we have seen production stifled, and stopped, just as it 
was about to accomplish its purpose. Poverty and want still 
stalk in our land, but through no lack in the bounty of nature, 
or in our ability to produce. We must seek the flaws in other 
parts of our economic structure, the systems of distribution and 
property ownership. 


t 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE SYSTEM OF DISTRIBUTION 

“A great industrial nation is controlled 
by its system of credit. Our system of credit 
is privately concentrated. The growth of 
the nation, therefore f and all our activities 

are in the hands of a few men who . . . 
by very reason of their own limitations, 
chill and check and destroy genuine eco¬ 
nomic freedom.” 

WOODROW WILSON. 


THE vast wealth produced in this country is valua e on y 

when it is used to satisfy the needs of the peop e. ' 

ties and services cannot seek the person or p ace w 
are most needed; they reach their destinat.on through a sys 
tem of distribution. The aim of such a system should be the 
greatest good to the greatest number. It must be 
by the profit it abstracts, but the happiness it creates. 

In primitive society each gathered (com na.nr.only enough 
for his own needs. Later, as man became mot i capab , 

produced a surplus of some commodities whch . he «■ ^ 

for the excess production of others in ord com modi- 

With the growth of productive capacity, t e 1 j cx sys . 

ties and services increased, and there evolve^ comph^s^ 
tern by which they were exchanged. A med.u nudeus 

facilitate the many transactions; money beca 
of the entire system of distribution. 

i Woodrow Wilson: “The New Freedom." 
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THE SYSTEM OF DISTRIBUTION 

From the time of its establishment, money has taken many 
forms. First, it was required to have actual utility, as shells, 
furs and grain; then intrinsic value, as gold, silver and bronze 
coins; then merely representative of value, as notes and paper 
currency; finally, to-day, money is used mainly in its intangible 
form through the exchange of accounts and credits. Some econ¬ 
omists limit the term money to coin of intrinsic value; they 
designate paper as currency or representative money, and do 
not consider credits, especially those bearing interest, as money 
at all. However, all these forms are related in the sense that 
they assist in the distribution of real wealth in the form of 
commodities and services. 

The functions of money are as numerous as its forms. It 
acts principally as a medium of exchange, but it is also used 
to measure the value of real wealth, and to designate value 
in denominations or units. Money itself is not real wealth, for 
it no longer has utility value of its own. Some economists claim 
that money should have intrinsic value, as gold, so it can act 
as a standard of value. Others hold that money can be used 
to store value for the future, and to transport value from place 
to place. Still others say it acts as capital and assists in the 
production of real wealth. 

However, the primary and important function of money, 
and the financial system developed from its uses, is to distribute 
wealth so as to satisfy the needs of man. In serving in this 
capacity, money has developed another important function, for 
it acts as a means by which man expresses his needs or demands. 
It has become an economic ballot, for in using money to pur¬ 
chase a commodity, one, in effect, is voting for that commodity 
and demanding its production. Aided by this expression of 
demand, our economic systems are supposed to be able to bal¬ 
ance supply and demand. Unfortunately, this delicate balance 
frequently breaks down, production stops, factories close and 
men are thrown out of employment. These disasters are not 
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due to lack of real demand. The needs of many have not been 
supplied and remain unknown, because of lack of money with 
which to voice these needs. This lack of money does not re¬ 
sult from any delinquency on the part of the people, but from 
defects and mismanagement within the system of distribution 

itself. . . . 

The disfranchisement of many of our people from voting 

their economic needs prevents a true expression of our eco¬ 
nomic requirements; just as the disfranchisement from polit¬ 
ical suffrage conceals true public opinion. In this respec our 
monetary system fail, to comply with the first pr.nc.ple of 

democracy, equality. ^ t -u t ; on 

A review of the evolution of our system of distr but.on 

reveals that, despite apparent conditions, we are about to 

a substantial step toward this goal of democracy. 


The domination of the colonies by Creat Britain was ac¬ 
complished mainly through financia contro . * Metallic 

Mils, was quickly drained off i to 

lish trade. Scarcity of circulating me i and similar 

currency, wampum, musket balls, pelts, tobacco 

■""y as .6,0, .he colonists 

paper currency. It WaS VaTspread through all the 

ov ' r i> h f “"‘“Barham , prohibited the colonies from ,s ; 

colonies. In 1751. Farlia p Franklin was first 

SZZMtt r. rgtt, and a further 
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or greater medium be ever so necessary for its support. 2 This 
not only precluded the development of any system of distri¬ 
bution within the colonies, but prevented commercial inter¬ 
relationship, divided their economic strength, and held them 
completely under British economic control. 

The absence of any financial system was one of the greatest 
handicaps to our new nation. Even before the Declaration of 
Independence, the Continental Congress had violated British 
prohibitions, and issued several millions of dollars in paper 
currency to pay the colonial soldiers. No authority was given 
to Congress to levy taxes, hence our Revolution was fought 
and won almost entirely with paper money. Less than one-tenth 
of the total cost of the war was paid with metallic coin, most 
of which was borrowed from abroad. 

In addition to the currency issued by the Continental Con¬ 
gress, the colonies individually issued an equal amount of their 
own notes. The total currency thus issued totalled over four 
hundred million dollars. Unfortunately, there was no imme¬ 
diate support for this vast volume of money. Failure of the 
Continental currency to maintain its position was not due to 
the fact it was printed on paper, but to more substantial causes. 
Supplies of all kinds were low because of the drains of war; 
our industries were not developed to meet the demand for 
commodities which naturally rose in price; foreign nations, 
doubtful of the ability of the United States to maintain the 
independence it had gained, were not anxious to lend on the 
credit of the new government; the Articles of Confederation 
had given Congress no authority to support its currency by 
taxation, only the states could exercise this right, which they 
did for their individual interests; most of the wealthy were 
still tories, and hence were especially opposed to taxation to 
pay for the victory; but the main cause was the absence of 

3 Benjamin Franklin: “Report of Committee of Aggrievances of the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania,” 1757. 
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any financial structure or any national government with au 
thority to establish such a system. 


In contrast to the extensive financial system operating in 
this country today, the United States, at the time of the Revo¬ 
lution, was almost without financial institutions. The people 
were ignorant of methods of finance. They were opposed to 
the practice of usury, and considered any method of obtaining 
money without “honest toil” a form of theft. Despite this lack 
of a financial structure, the rapid increase in our industries had 
enabled the country to recover from the depression, which fol¬ 
lowed the Revolution, before the adoption of the Constitution. 

At that time, there were only three banks in the entire United 
States. These were located in each of the principal cities of 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. Banking was looked upon 
with suspicion. The public held the view expressed by Jeffer¬ 
son, “I sincerely believe, that banking establishments are more 

dangerous than standing armies.” 3 . 

Alexander Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury m Wash¬ 
ington’s cabinet, recommended establishing a nationa an 
as a means of providing paper currency, and generally to ai 
both government and business. He was unquestionably correct 
in claiming that a properly operated national banking sys 

could accomplish these results. # 

Banking is essential to an economic arrangemen P 
upon a circulating monetary system. It acts as a conduit throug^ 
which the wealth of the country can be made to flow ? ^ 

channels. Unfortunately much of this wealth has 
to accumulate on the sides of the conduit, until that which 

trickles through is insufficient for the pu ic goo • . ^ 

of a bank to the people depends as much on the motives 

‘Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John Taylor, May 28, .8,6. 
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the control as upon the efficiency of its management. Control 
may be exercised for the public good, or for private profit. If 
controlled for the public good, a banking system can conduct 
the resources of the nation through the forces of production 
to supply the needs of the people. 

Unfortunately for the nation, Hamilton was a disbeliever 
in democracy; he held, “inequality of property to be the great 
and fundamental distinction in society.” 4 The United States 
Bank, chartered in 1791, was planned and erected according 
to this doctrine. Control was centered in private hands. Pri¬ 
vate profit was naturally the first consideration, the common 
good was secondary, and a great inequality in the distribution 
of wealth was the inevitable result. After this banking system 
had been in operation for a time, it was evident, as Jefferson 
charged, “It is raising up a money aristocracy in our country 
which has already set the government at defiance.” 5 

The “Hamilton financial system” was described by Jefferson, 
as follows: “It had two objects; 1st, as a puzzle, to exclude 
popular understanding and inquiry; 2d, as a machine for the 
corruption of the legislature; for he avowed the opinion, that 
man could be governed by one of two motives only, force or 
interest; force, he observed, in this country was out of the 
question, and the interests, therefore, of the members must 
be laid hold of, to keep the legislative in unison with the execu¬ 
tive. And with grief and shame it must be acknowledged that 
his machine was not without effect; that even in this, the birth 
of our government, some members were found sordid enough 
to bend their duty to their interests, and to look after personal 
rather than public good.” 6 


-♦- 

‘Alexander Hamilton: Cited in “Essentials of American Tradition” bv Tessr 
:e Bennett. ’ y JCSSC 

“Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Dr. J. B. Stuart, May io, 1817. 

Thomas Jefferson: “The Anas.” 
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The United States Bank was permitted to expire in 1811, 
at the end of its twenty year charter. The need for a banking 
system was temporarily supplied by numerous banks, char¬ 
tered by the states. These issued their own notes, which circu¬ 
lated at a discount, and created unsettled economic conditions 
during the War of 1812. 

The second United States Bank, chartered in 1816, sought 
to remedy the defects in the first by giving the government a 
larger, but not a controlling interest in its affairs. Its charter 
expired in 1836, during the second administration of Andrew 
Jackson, who had already shown his disapproval by removing 
the government deposits. Jackson’s opposition to the bank was 
founded upon two grounds. As the fiscal agent of the govern¬ 
ment, the bank and its stockholders profited from its monop¬ 
oly of the use of government funds and currency powers. 
Jackson held, if the bank was necessary, a way should be 
devised so as to “secure all the advantages to the government 
and country that were expected to result from the present 
bank.” 7 His opposition was also based upon a belief in metallic, 

or “hard money,” as against “bank notes. 

Failure to recharter the bank, or replace it by any other 
banking structure, left an opening which was immediately e 
by a rapid increase in banks, chartered by the states. Many of 
these operated only as a means of speculation in public lands. 
The issuance of the “Specie Circular,” in 1836, requiring 
payment for public land to be in specie, ended this land spe 
tion aused die collapse of many of these banks, and precpi- 
atek the panic of 1837. The industrial advance was tempo¬ 
was revived. It relapsed ;«. «*.r 
• ,o c7 brought about by over-speculation in railroad seal 

ties. Financial institutions were badly damaged, ut t le in u 

7 Andrew Jackson: First Annua. Address, December «. .** 9 - 
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tries were only slightly affected and the country went forward 
only to be stopped by war. 


-♦ - 

The Civil War opened with a panic in 1861, but industry 
was quickly revived when the government began purchasing 
materials. The war was estimated to have cost the country 
nine billion dollars, “three times as much as the slave property 
of the country was ever worth.” 8 This huge loss was financed 
by taxes, increase in the public debt, and by issuance of legal 
tender paper money, called “greenbacks.” The blame for the 
chaotic financial conditions during the war, and the period fol¬ 
lowing it, has been unfairly heaped upon the greenback. The 
amount of such paper money issued was only slightly over four 
hundred million dollars, while the indebtedness piled up in the 
form of interest-bearing obligations was seven times as great. 
This debt of nearly three billion dollars was purchased by pri¬ 
vate banks, many of them set up under the National Bank 
Act of 1863, for the sole purpose of profiting, by buying up 
these interest bearing government securities, against which 
they were permitted to issue their non-interest bearing bank 
notes. Many of these bank notes, which circulated as money, 
were later wiped out by bank failures, but the greenbacks 
yielded their holders one hundred cents on a dollar, and are cir¬ 
culating at full value today. Commodity prices rose temporarily 
as against the greenback, because of the destruction of mate¬ 
rials by the war, and because our industries then turned to 
making war materials, and also because of uncertainty, created 
by the legal attack on the greenback which was decided first 
against their validity, but finally in 1870, in their favor. Shortly 
thereafter the paper dollar rose nearly to a par with gold. 
Despite the popular misconception to the opposite, commodity 

8 D. A. Wells: Special Commissioner of Revenues, Report, 1869. 
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prices did not rise, but continuously fell as against the greenback 
from 1865 until the end of the century. By that time the green¬ 
back was worth over twice as much in commodities as when it 
was first issued, since the great productive forces of the country 
had more than overcome the destruction of the war. The 
greenback proved that commodity prices, in this country, de¬ 
pend on the law of supply and demand, and not on whether 
the dollar is printed on paper, or minted in gold. 



After the Civil War, financial circles still continued to de¬ 
mand gold and the retirement of the greenback. Although gold 
was being mined in increasing quantities, it was still sufficient 
to retire only a small part. Most of the people were satisfied 
with the greenback, and some even advocated a larger issu¬ 
ance. The false prosperity and era of speculation that followed 
the Civil War collapsed in 1873, creating a financial panic. 
In the midst of this, Congress, listening to advice from the 
gold advocates, stopped minting silver dollars. This action, to¬ 
gether with the withdrawal of paper money, inflicted great 
hardship on debtors, and raised an agitation for b.-meta- 
ism.” To repair the damage, Congress revived the issuance o 
silver certificates, and set up a more extensive monetary sys- 


tem. 


For a while, production moved forward, but speculation in 
railroad securities again led to a panic in 1893. ina ™j' a ‘. d 

single gold standard. Actually, the railroads had been extended 
far beyond the immediate ability of the people to util.z»n 

pay for their services. If anything, the currency o the coun y 

thlch wasToven t; the constant fall In the price of cotntnodn 
Is aI“ tensive political struggle began between the mooted 
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interests, which considered the gold standard necessary to 
their continued control, and the “common people,” who de¬ 
manded an increase in the monetary supply by the use of both 
gold and silver. Bi-metalism lost when it became a direct issue 
in the presidential campaign of 1896. 

As a result of this election, a single gold standard was 
adopted in 1900. The effect of tying the currency to the gold 
supply soon became evident. New discoveries of gold, together 
with foreign demands for our products, began to increase 
prices, and the followers of the gold standard claimed it meant 
prosperity. To meet this, the country began to expand its in¬ 
dustrial capacity. Soon the balance turned, and capital limited 
to the gold supply was insufficient to meet the demand for ex¬ 
pansion. A panic followed in 1907 due to lack of elasticity in 
the monetary structure. The necessity for reform was evident, 
and caused a general clamor for action of some kind. Rather 
than sacrifice the principle of the gold standard, an attempt 
was made to remedy the defects by a change in the banking 
structure to permit greater expansion of credit. The Federal 
Reserve Act passed in 1913, was a development of this theory 
of expanding the distributive system through bank credits. 


- ♦- 

The Federal Reserve Banking System closely approached a 
complete government banking system. All national banks, and 
those state banks which desired, were brought within this single 
system. The country was divided into twelve districts, each 
with its Federal Reserve Bank. The capital of these Reserve 
Banks was subscribed by the member banks, in proportion to 
their own capital and surplus. Each reserve bank was gov¬ 
erned by nine directors, three of whom were appointed by the 
government. The whole system was controlled by a Federal 
Reserve Board, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Comptroller of the Currency, and six others appointed by the 
President. The element of government control was vastly 
greater than in any former system, but the institution was 
owned by private capital on which it was required to yield an 
annual dividend of six per cent. The natural result of this pri¬ 
vate ownership was that it tended to function more for private 
profit, than for public good. A survey of its period of opera¬ 
tion demonstrates this obvious defect. 

The purpose of the Federal Reserve Banks, as expressed 

by the act, was “to furnish an elastic currency.’’ However, 
the result has been to confuse “currency” with “credit. Cur¬ 
rency does not bear interest, while credit does. Powers o 
currency were given to the Federal Reserve Banks, but the 
people and their government obtained only credit in return. 
The people, both individually and collectively through their 
government, have been forced to borrow their own cur¬ 
rency,” at interest, the same as for money borrowed from a 


private moneylender. # . , 

In the difference between Interest-bearing credit, and no 

interest-bearing currency, lay a source of danger. Th e«ec 

of an "elastic credit,” with constantly increasing 

quirements, is quite different from the =*=«<. an elastic 

currency.” Increasing interest payments drain th 

distribution away from those who need, and con uc • 

who do not need. The 

vents many from voicing their demands, 

supply and demand is upset, and depressio 


A , the time of the passage of the 
financial conditions indicated an approach an unus „ a l 

the outbreak of war in Europe, in ’stimulated industry, 

demand for American materials, which st.mu 
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The Reserve System went into effect in time to finance much 
of this foreign trade, the bulk of which still remains unpaid. 

The first test of this system came with our participation in 
the World War. The Federal Reserve System has been 
credited with financing our victory, but statistics tell a different 
story. Between 1917 and 1920, less than eleven per cent of the 
total funds of the Federal Reserve Banks were used to pur¬ 
chase government bonds. 9 The various member banks sub¬ 
scribed only in the same proportion. Out of the twenty-five 
billion dollars required by the government for the war, less 
than three billions came from the banks; the public furnished 
the twenty-two billions. It was the “common people” who 
gave and borrowed, with money rates at six per cent and over, 
to buy the three and four per cent bonds of the government. 

Ever since its beginning, the system has operated as a pri¬ 
vate bank would be expected to operate, for its own advan¬ 
tage. By 1921 industry had caught up with some of the wants 
left unsatisfied during the war, and a depression followed. 
The people were forced to sacrifice their government bonds, 
and the Federal Reserve bought them up below par. In 1922, 
nearly half their funds were in these bonds. When the danger 
point passed, the Federal Reserve reached out for more 
profitable commercial loans. Foreign trade was again encour¬ 
aged, and our industries expanded to meet demands, which 
were never to be repaid. Following the example of their fiscal 
agent, the people invested heavily in the stocks and bonds of 
our expanding industries. In order to pay returns on this 
increased capital, dividends and interest payments more than 
doubled between 1919 and 1929 ; 10 but industrial payrolls in¬ 
creased less than ten per cent; 11 while the return to the farmers 
actually fell off over twenty-five per cent. 12 

9 Federal Reserve Report, March, 1920: $346,781,000 out of $3,200,219,000. 

™ 1919 = 100%, 1929 = 248.5%, calculated from U. S. Statistical Abstracts. 

^ 1919 = 100%, 1929 = 109.7%, calculated from U. S. Statistical Abstracts. 

12 1919= $16,935,000,000, 1929 = $11,911,000,000 U. S. Statistical Abstract. 
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In October of 1929, less than eleven per cent of the funds 
of the Federal Reserve were in government bonds, 13 but real¬ 
izing the situation, it began to withdraw its credit. Then fol¬ 
lowed a collapse of security markets, unparalleled in history. 
The Reserve System continued to withdraw credit, and used 
its funds to buy up the government bonds which the people 
were forced to sacrifice. Within a year, half its funds were 
again in government bonds. 14 

Early in 1932, with conditions still worse, the Federal Re¬ 
serve asked and obtained the right to issue currency against 
government bonds. 15 Immediately the Federal Reserve in¬ 
creased its holdings by leaps and bounds. All other credit was 

refused and called; within a year, seventy-five per cent of its 

" " 16 

holdings were in government securities. 

In seeking to save itself, without regard for the people, 
the banking system had earned the disrespect of. the public. 
The people began to withdraw their money, and in many in¬ 
stances demanded gold. New currency issued to meet these 
demands, added billions to the money in circulation, but could 
not stem the tide. Thousands of banks closed, and it was 
evident the Federal Reserve System had failed to meet the 
emergency. On March 5 > i 933 > with a total collapse impend¬ 
ing, a general “Bank Holiday” was declared. The governmen 
had come to the aid of the system, which had been erected 

aid government. 


In order to strengthen the tottering struetnre of the Federal 
Reserve, the government added to ,ts currency powers cv 
, “he p°i« o 8 f making it compulsory for the people to accept 

” Federal Reserve Report, September, .929, ° , 0 , j,,,09.000,000. 

34 Federal Reserve Report. September, 193°. * 597 .°°°.°°° 

3C Glass-Steagall Bill; February, 3 93 *- e.g.goooooo out of $ 2 , 593 .°°°. 000 ' 
3 * Federal Reserve Report, March, r 9 33 - $1,838,000,000 
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the non-interest bearing Federal Reserve notes, as legal ten¬ 
der. 17 The authority for this law was the old Greenback Act 
of February 25, 1862, which was held to be constitutional, as 
an exercise by Congress of its currency powers. The issuance 
of legal tender by the government was unquestionably consti¬ 
tutional. The delegation of this power to a privately owned 
organization, to issue legal tender for its own profit, remains 
to be tested as to its constitutionality. When we consider that 
our Constitution flatly refuses the sovereign states the power 
to issue coin or currency, it is surprising that this right of 
super-sovereignty was delegated to the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem, while it still remained privately owned. As a result of 
these additional currency powers, nearly one hundred per cent 
of the funds of the Federal Reserve were placed in govern¬ 
ment bonds. 

To further strengthen the system, the people were ordered 
to turn over their gold to the Federal Reserve Banks, 18 so as 
to create a gold backing for their paper. The refusal of some 
Americans to comply, on the ground that the Federal Reserve 
Banks were privately owned, forced a further order by which 
the government took over the gold of the Federal Reserve. 
This earned for the people a profit of over four billion dol¬ 
lars which resulted when the gold content of the dollar was 
decreased. 

To-day the currency of the Federal Reserve circulates as 
legal tender, but the gold behind it is owned by the Federal 
government. The security for these notes consists in the guar¬ 
antee of the government contained in the Federal Reserve Act, 
and the government bonds held by the Federal Reserve. By 
this arrangement the government is forced to borrow its own 
credit, and pay interest for “the privilege.” 


”Emergency Banking Act, March 15, 1933, and subsequent act*. 
Executive Order, August 28, 1933. 
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emergency. On March 5 , 1933- Wlt ^ a tota £?, overn ment 
ing, a general “Bank Holiday” was declared.’ T . hc J erecte J to 
had come to the aid of the system, which had been 


aid government. 



the Federal 

In order to strengthen the tottering struCt “" ower s. eve" 
Reserve, the government added to its* ™ ^ , e t0 accept 
:o the point of making it compulsory ^ ^ 

15 Federal Reserve Report, September, 1929- \ ,62 ’'^ 00 o out of Ji.iol- 900 ' 0 ' 

14 Federal Reserve Report, September, 193 • ’ 

16 Glass-Steagall Bill; February, 1932- 000,000 out of 

“Federal Reserve Report, March, * 933 - 
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the non-interest bearing Federal Reserve notes, as legal ten¬ 
der. 17 The authority for this law was the old Greenback Act 
of February 25, 1862, which was held to be constitutional, as 
an exercise by Congress of its currency powers. The issuance 
of legal tender by the government was unquestionably consti¬ 
tutional. The delegation of this power to a privately owned 
organization, to issue legal tender for its own profit, remains 
to be tested as to its constitutionality. When we consider that 
our Constitution flatly refuses the sovereign states the power 
to issue coin or currency, it is surprising that this right of 
super-sovereignty was delegated to the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem, while it still remained privately owned. As a result of 
these additional currency powers, nearly one hundred per cent 
of the funds of the Federal Reserve were placed in govern¬ 
ment bonds. 

To further strengthen the system, the people were ordered 
to turn over their gold to the Federal Reserve Banks, 18 so as 
to create a gold backing for their paper. The refusal of some 
Americans to comply, on the ground that the Federal Reserve 
Banks were nrivate.lv owned, forced a further order by which 

1 of the Federal Reserve. 
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content of the dollar was 
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: is owned by the Federal 
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1 the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Reserve. By 
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We have observed the institution of private banking in its 
attempt to operate our system of distribution. We have seen 
both the people and their government borrow their own 
monies at interest. From this interest those in control have 
taken a tribute for their services. Often this tribute has been 
well deserved, but too often their financial dictatorship has 
been too heavily tinctured with self-interest. 

For the greatest part, the financial system has been but a 
poor reflection of our great resources and productive ability. 
It has either stood in the way of the expansion of our indus¬ 
tries, or has indulged in a wild orgy of speculation on the 
expectation of increased private profits. Fully one-fourth of 
our nation’s history has been blighted by financial depressions, 
which have not only halted production but created untold 
human misery. Tested by its ability to create happiness, the 

financial system has failed. . 

The situation has narrowed down to a single question: what 

should be the motive behind the system of distribution, private 
profit, or public good? There are some who insist that private 
profit is an essential ingredient. It is true that private initia¬ 
tive, as an urge to create, is an incentive to production, but 
does not follow that the “itch” to acquire, on the part of those 
entrusted with distribution, is of any value to society as 


^The entire banking structure has been g athered ' nt ° 
complete system, labeled the Federal Reserve System It ha 
been given powers of currency which belong to the peop 
Jefferson once advised that, ‘‘Bank paper must < ? ’ l W r ° 

lorn “belongs.- The situation has - Passedjeyond^s 
point. Both the Many Americans are urging 

our government to take over the Federal Reserve Banks, and 

J.lent..» J°h» w. Err.., ■■■»• 
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in this way, return both currency and credit to the people to 
whom they properly belong. 

Under slavery, the master controlled distribution. Under 
monarchy, distribution was controlled through the feudal sys¬ 
tem by royalty and the feudal lords. Under capitalism, the 
capitalist controlled distribution. Under democracy, control 
will be by all the people, through their agent, government. 
When this is done, our banking system can be controlled for 
the public good, with the ultimate distribution of greater hap¬ 
piness. 



CHAPTER XXV 


PROPERTY 

“The freest government can not long en¬ 
dure when the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of property in 
the hands of a few and to render the 

masses poor and dependent. 

DANIEL WEBSTER . 1 


Property is the right by which a man claims a thing as 

his own. It includes far more than mere material objects. 

Madison wrote that property “embraces everything to which 

a man may attach a value and have a right; and which leaves 
to everyone else the like advantage. ... R r 

The basis of all property is mans equal right to • 

a man devours the food with which to sustain his life, he 

claims it as his own; it becomes his property. In 
property is a natural right, an important part of the greater 

his creation, and as such, all other men are equally enhtled 
to the same right. 


Primitive man 5 Z.TZ'Z 

there was no one to enforce nib ng 

> Daniel Webster: Quoted in "The Essential American Tradition,” Jesse Lee 

Be "j n ames Madison: "Property,” National Gazette, March z 9 , . 79 - 
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as a right, was first recognized with the beginning of society. 
But like other institutions of society, it began with an abuse of 
man’s natural equal rights. 

Man’s social rights arise from his natural rights, and hence 
the right to property, in society, is right only so far as it is 
founded on man’s natural right to life. Paine wrote relative 
to “Equality of Natural Property” that “every individual in 
the world is born therein with legitimate claim on a certain 
kind of property, or its equivalent.” 3 

-♦- 

In primitive society, ownership was acquired by taking 
things directly from nature, either by skill or force. Rights 
were maintained through the ability to retain possession. So¬ 
ciety, ruled by force, sustained the “rights” only of the strong¬ 
est. Later, man began to cultivate the earth and added his 
labor to manufacture. Society recognized that labor gave an 
added value, and that became a new basis for ownership. Eco¬ 
nomic customs grew up, and goods were exchanged, on the 
basis of the value added by human labor power. But the 
wrongs, with which social institutions began, were not easily 
cast aside. Possession and occupancy were still retained as the 
source of title to land. So when one wished to cultivate land, 
or manufacture from its products, he still had to pay for the 
right to use the things of nature. Society was dominated by 
those who had seized possession of the earth. The institution 
of property was developed accordingly. The tribute exacted 
from the one who gave his labor left him only a bare existence. 
The added property value accrued mainly to the benefit of 
those who already held property. 

As inequality begets inequality, inequality of property acted 
both as a cause and as a result. The pressure, wielded by 

3 Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice.” 
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wealth, stamped its impression on every institution of society. 
Government was created as a means of protecting accumula¬ 
tions of property, and laws were promulgated to make these 
“rights” perpetual. Economic customs grew up, predicated 
on the theory that unequal rights of property were entitled 
to unequal shares in distribution. Rents, interests and profits, 
collected through the force of society, increased the inequality 
from which they were derived. Social advantages, gained 
through wealth, became the basis of distinctions that entitled 
the holder to further advantages. The entire functions of 
society were devoted to the preservation and perpetuation of 
inequality, the nucleus of which was inequality of wealth. ^ 
Life itself was diverted from the “pursuit of happiness 
to the quest for property. This institution, which could have 
served a useful purpose in sustaining and adding to the enjoy¬ 
ment of life, had been distorted into an instrument of power. 
This has led philosophers to question, “whether that sta e 
that is proudly, perhaps erroneously, called civilization, has 
most promoted or injured the general happiness ot 


man. 


>’4 



Our American philosophers recognized that the unequal 

distribution of property was a viruien, source ,> * 

happiness. Madison wrote. “The most common and durable 

source of factions has been the various and unequal 
,ion of property.” 6 Because of the tend™* erf prop 

fbeTeopk'wiUno. only beM.hou. 
bi^u'nd" £ influence^! thTr^ommon situation: in which 

‘Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice.” 

“James Madison: Federal.st Papers, No. 10. 
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case, the rights of property and the public liberty, will not 
be secure in their hands: or which is more probable, they will 
become the tools of opulence and ambition, in which case 

there will be equal danger on another side. 

Jefferson attributed the economic disorders, which result 
in unemployment and poverty, to this same cause. As minister 
to France, he saw in conditions there, “enormous inequality 
producing so much misery to the bulk of mankind, that he 
concluded, “whenever there are in any country uncultivated 
lands and unemployed poor, it is clear that the laws of prop¬ 
erty have been so far extended as to violate natural right. 

Rights to property, recognized and protected by society, 
accumulated and perpetuated through its laws, had developed 
into such an institution of inequality, that it denied rather than 
enforced, the natural right to life. Because of this Jefferson 
used the broad “right to life,” rather than “the right of prop¬ 
erty,” when he enumerated the rights of man in the Declara¬ 
tion. This was intentional. One of Jefferson’s biographers 
tells, that when Lafayette submitted to Jefferson his “Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man,” Jefferson suggested the elimina¬ 
tion of the “right of property” from the list of natural rights. 8 

-♦- 

At the time of the Revolution, civilization was just emerg¬ 
ing from the blight of feudalism. The feudal system had been 
the most extensive institution the world had ever known. It 
combined political, economic and social structures into one 
complete system, erected upon a foundation of inequality of 
rights. 

Quoting Rousseau, John Adams had condemned the feudal 


6 James Madison: Notes of the Constitutional Convention, August 7, 1787. 

7 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Rev. James Madison, Oct. 28, 1785. 

8 See: Gilbert Chinard, “Thomas Jefferson, The Apostle of Americanism.” 
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system as “ ‘That most iniquitous and absurd form of govern¬ 
ment by which human nature was so shamefully degraded.’ 
It would be easy to multiply authorities, but it must be need¬ 
less; because, as the original of this form of government was 
among savages, as the spirit of it is military and despotic, 
every writer who would allow the people to have any right to 
life or property or freedom more than the beasts of the field, 
and who was not hired or enlisted under arbitrary, lawless 
power, has been always willing to admit the feudal system 
to be inconsistent with liberty and the rights of mankind. 

By the eighteenth century, much of the structure of feudal¬ 
ism had been swept away through a series of rebellions, but its 
roots remained embedded in the English law of property. One 
of the objects of our own Revolution was to prevent its estab¬ 
lishment in this country, but it had already been brought in 
with the very charters that established the colonies. 

With the opening of hostilities against Great Britain, the 
colonists began an attack to rid their property laws of feuda - 
ism. One of the worst features appeared to be the creation 
of “entailed” estates. This was a method by which title to 
land was perpetuated within a family, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the world. The laws of all the colon.es had el.m.nated 
this feature by the time the Revolution had ende . 

In order to further break up the concentration of wealth, 

the Continental Congress, in i 7 77- urged the C ° lonleS t0 
fiscate the large land holdings of the Tones. Some of th 
estates extended over hundreds of square m lies. and - 
ooerated as feudal manors, returning great fortunes 
,0 their owners. Among those estate, to be 

Penn properties in man ors in New 

York^m.'the 6 lands'^of Goveriio ^ Whitworth in New Hamp- 
shire. »» 

„ Feudal and Canon Laws, 17&5- 

0 John Adams: “DiMertation on the Feudal 
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The legislatures of the new sovereign states followed by 
enacting more democratic laws of inheritance. They eliminated 
the feudal rule of primogeniture, by which the eldest son in¬ 
herited the entire estate. This reform was a partial applica¬ 
tion of our American philosophy of equality. Some had urged 
the adoption of the Hebrew principle of giving double to the 
eldest son, but Jefferson insisted on equality, based upon equal 
needs. He argued, “If the eldest son could eat twice as much, 
or do double work, it might be a natural evidence of his right 
to a double portion; but being on a par in his powers and 
wants, with his brothers and sisters, he should be on a par also 
in the partition of the patrimony.” 10 

Jefferson was proud of the part he had played in these 
reforms, and considered the task of abolishing feudalism 
largely accomplished. He wrote, “At the first session of our 
legislature after the Declaration of Independence, we passed 
a law abolishing entails. And this was followed by one abolish¬ 
ing the privilege of primogeniture, and dividing the lands of 
intestates equally among all their children, or other repre¬ 
sentatives. These laws, drawn by myself, laid the axe to the 
foot of pseudo-aristocracy.” 11 

These reforms, enacted early in our history, resulted in less 
concentration of wealth in the United States than in those 
countries where the old laws were retained. 12 De Tocqueville 
wrote, “The Laws of the United States are extremely favor¬ 
able to the division of property; but a cause which is more 
powerful than the laws prevents property from being divided 
to excess.” 13 It was commonly supposed and even decided by 
our courts, that the lands of America were no longer under 
the feudal system. 14 Unfortunately both the feudal law, and 

10 Thomas Jefferson: “Autobiography.” 

11 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John Adams, October 28, 1813. 

“See: “Wealth and Income of the People of the United States,” W. T. King. 

13 De Tocqueville: “Democracy in America.” 

“Wallace v. Harmstead, 44 Pa. 492. 
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its doctrine of inequality, remained as the underlying theory 
of our property law. Property could still be used as a means 
to create and accumulate more property without limit; for¬ 
tunes could still be perpetuated through inheritance; and the 
law still failed to distinguish between property for personal 
use, and property essential to society as a whole. 

-«- 


Accumulation of property is accomplished by using prop¬ 
erty, not as a means for sustaining and enjoying life, but as 
an end in itself. James Wilson wisely observed that ‘ Prop¬ 
erty, highly deserving security, is however not an end, but a 
means. How miserable, and how contemptible is that man, 
who inverts the order of nature, and makes his property, not 


a means, but an end l” 15 

Although philosophers have proven that a man s right t 
property is limited to his needs and the enjoyment of life 
Society has never seen fit .0 place any limitation on,the amount 
of property which one might accumulate. The manifes * 

surdity” still exists that one man might accumul *| e pr P 
until, “he alone of all the teeming population of the 

W °T^ese accumulations ar^ built np in the lorn, of 
secured not only upon erdst.ngj^e through 

the o P--; ^" 8 tr; f W com. 

£ These ren’deritimposslble lor future Anrer- 

icans to be “created equal use d to 

pr ^Xr^i^.”fX^,ed a .wans ol 
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silently lessening the inequality of property is to exempt all 
from taxation below a certain point, and to tax the higher 
portions or property in geometrical progression as they rise. 
The influence of wealth has prevented American legislation 
from following this suggestion too literally. The sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, permitting graduated income 
taxes, represents the greatest single step taken to prevent 

accumulation. 


-♦ - 

Inheritance results from man’s natural desire to protect his 
posterity from the hardships which he himself has been forced 
to encounter. We look with favor on laws of inheritance be¬ 
cause of the happiness the legacy carries to the fortunate 
recipient, but we overlook its other side, the inheritance of 
poverty by those who are thereby disinherited of their equal 
endowments from the Creator. 

The security of one’s posterity depends primarily upon the 
security of society as a whole. If society is able to provide 
security and social advantages for all, it will accomplish the 
task of securing posterity more surely than any act of the in¬ 
dividual. 

Our democratic principles include the gradual removal of 
the right of inheritance, as a source of inequality. This was 
expressed by Jefferson as follows: “The laws of civil society, 
indeed, for the encouragement of industry, give the property 
of the parent to his family on his death, and in most civilized 
countries permit him even to give it, by testament, to whom he 
pleases. And it is also found more convenient to suffer the laws 
of our predecessors to stand on our implied assent as if posi¬ 
tively re-enacted, until the existing majority positively repeals 

17 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Rev. James Madison, October 28, 178s. 
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them. But this does not lessen the right of the majority to 
repeal, whenever a change of circumstances or of will calls 
for it.” 18 

Increased inheritance taxes have tended to diminish the in¬ 
equalities created by inheritance, and, at the same time, have 
provided society with the means for giving greater security to 
all its members. This method of gradually removing the in¬ 
equality of inheritance through taxation was suggested in an 
essay by Paine. In explaining his system for “social security” 
Paine said, “. . . the bequeather gives nothing: the receiver 
pays nothing. The only matter to him is that the monopoly of 
natural inheritance, to which there never was a right, begins to 
cease in his person. A generous man would not wish it to con¬ 
tinue, and a just man will rejoice to see it abolished.” 19 The 
use of devices to evade these taxes demonstrates there are 
many who are neither generous nor just, and who also fail to 
realize that the future of their families is dependent upon the 
future of their country. 


- ♦ - 

One of the greatest advances in our laws of property has 
been in regulating its use in the interest of society. Originally, 
ownership of property carried with it the right to do as one 
pleased with his own.” But this conflicted with the rights of 
others, and was soon limited so as not to injure another or his 
property. When it became recognized that property was de¬ 
pendent upon society for its existence, any use which might 
injure society was prohibited. If necessary to society, it cou e 
taken over by compensating the owners. As Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin said, “Private property is a creature of society, and is su - 

“Thomas Jefferson: "Letter to Thomas Earle,” September 24, »^3- 
19 Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice.” 
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ject to the calls of society, whenever its necessities shall require 

it, even to the last farthing.” 20 

Soon it was recognized that certain kinds of property, held 

in private ownership, were used in a way that they deeply af¬ 
fected all society. Rather than take over, and pay for the vast 
amount of such property, society began to regulate its use. 
It became a firmly established principle of our law that, 1 When 
one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an 
interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in that 
use, and must submit to be controlled by the public for the 
common good, to the extent of the interest he has thus 
created.” 21 

Social control was first applied to public utilities because of 
their peculiar public character, but a series of opinions by our 
courts broadened this doctrine to include the many businesses 
and industries, “affected with a public interest,” upon which 
society depends for its daily existence. 22 

The status of social control has been summed up as follows: 
“Private property, ... is commonly supposed to be one of 
the fixed principles of our polity. But generation by generation 
the right of a man to do what he will with his own has been 
curbed by the American people acting through legislators and 
administrators of their own election. Perhaps the most spec¬ 
tacular instances have been the abolition of property rights in 
slaves by the Proclamation of Emancipation and the calm 
disregard of property rights in the liquor traffic shown by the 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment, but these are only two 
instances among thousands of cases in which consideration of 
the public welfare has been deemed to justify interference with 
property. . . . How much farther such changes will go no 
man can say. It is conceivable that without any surrender of 

“Benjamin Franklin: “Queries and Remarks Respecting Alterations in the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania,” 1778. 

21 Chief Justice Waite: Munn vs. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113 (1876). 

“See: Nebbia vs. State of N. Y., 291 U.S. 502 (1934). 
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our belief in the merits of private property, individual enter¬ 
prise and self-help, the American people will press toward a 
larger measure of public control to promote the common 

welfare.” 23 

In establishing this right of society to control, our courts 
were careful to add, “This does not confer power upon the 
whole people to control rights which are purely and exclusively 
private.” 24 A clear distinction has thus been drawn between 
property used privately, and property used socially. The his¬ 
tory of property is that ownership and use in time go along 
with control. Our property law is moving slowly forward 
toward the time when society will own and use the property 
which is essential to the common welfare, while the individual 
will hold as private property all the things necessary to the 

enjoyment of his individual life. 


In the different stages of civilization, the ownership of prop¬ 
erty has been determined in various ways. When man depended 
on nature alone, things were snatched from the earth and own- 
ership was determined by possess,on When man added 
labor, through cultivation and manufacture, this was 
give him property in the result. The economic value of prop- 
em then depended on the factor of human labor power, and 
property was ertchanged on .ha, same basis Now civihza, on 

conducted with constantly less human labor >"d mereasmg y 
greater use of natural forces, harnessed through human 

^Thte natural forces are claimed as private property by 

— “Recent Social Tr.ad. la .h. U.il.d S..,c" W* * C “’ 

IHinai*. « U.S. <..,«• 
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individuals who base their “right” on the primitive doctrine of 
possession. This can only be temporary. Human intelligence is 
certain to demand the application of the American principle 
that nature, in all its forms, is part of every American’s equal 
heritage. As value becomes added to natural things by the use 
of natural forces, property will be forced to find a new basis 
for ownership. It will not be primitive possession; it cannot be 
the constantly decreasing element of human labor. Property 
will be created for use; economic systems will value the prod¬ 
ucts on the basis of utility, and ownership will be based upon 
our needs for the enjoyment of life. 

Labor is being so rapidly displaced that our property laws 
and the existing economic structure have become disrupted. 
Society already has found it necessary to take property away 
from some, and give to others, solely on the basis of needs. 

We can look forward to the time, not too far distant, when 
the democratic principle of equal human rights will apply to 
make the institution of property a means of security, not only 
for a few, but for all. Private property will not be diminished, 
but extended to millions of Americans who have never known 
the security of ownership. Property will become only a means 
of life, with happiness as its end. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


OUR PRESENT ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

“We shall deal with our economic system as 
it is and as it may be modified, not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to 
write upon; and step by step we shall make 

it what it should be.” 

WOODROW WILSON. 1 


OuR present economic institutions form a cross section of 
human evolution. Customs adopted from slavery, feudalism 
and capitalism, held together by our social tendencies and 
regulated by an increasing factor of social control, have erecte 
a structure which is still incomplete. The defects in this struc¬ 
ture are inherited from the past. Customs, out of keeping with 
our advanced civilization, retained beyond their usefulness 
cause underlying weaknesses which periodically give way, and 
interrupt our economic progress. These flaws can be found to 
some extent in our methods of production, to a greater exten 
ta ourTstem of distribution, and to a large extent, embedded 
in our law, of property. The combined effect appears to con- 

tradict the fundamental principles of democracy. 

We have observed that the various economic systems.do no. 
end abruptly, that they merge slowly withi each. other, 
of the old remain to combine with element of the ne 
science of economics, like humanity itself, is not pron g 
up“ old theories with the introduction 
economists fail to advance with these changes. 

1 Woodrow Wilson: First Inaugural Address. 
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of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Karl Marx and others, all with 
considerable merit in their time, fail to account for the trend 
of current events. New factors which have sprung up in the 
paths of human progress compel our economic course to veer 
in new directions. Increased use of machinery and the trend 
toward more cooperative production were foreseen, but their 
advance was considered disturbing elements which would finally 
disrupt economic functions. Only by casting off the burden of 
formulas and mathematical absolutes, and viewing the future 
through the eyes of prophecy, as did Edward Bellamy, was it 
possible to envision America of to-day and predict these “evils” 
of the past would evolve into the blessings of the future. 2 

The forces of nature harnessed to man’s use are rapidly 
displacing human labor with the result that “human labor 
power,” as an economic measure of value, is rendered almost 
worthless. Mass production is piling up commodities so rap¬ 
idly, that they cannot be distributed on the old basis of “ex¬ 
change value,” before they become antiquated and lose all their 
value. Gold has almost passed away as a monetary standard. 
The people of America wish only to redeem their money in 
commodities of actual use. The cooperative tendency of so¬ 
ciety is proving itself a greater force than private initiative. 
The corporation has brushed aside little businesses and made 
individual capitalism a thing of the past. Economists still talk 
in terms of the capitalistic system, but America of today is 
living within a new and different economic structure, the Cor¬ 
porate System. 


-4- 

Let us examine the nature of this institution which is now 
the center of our economic structure. The corporation is a 
development of the cooperative characteristics of man. Its 

2 “Looking Backward,” 1887, and “Equality,” 1891, by Edward Bellamy. 
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advantage over the economic systems of the past lies in the fact 
that many are able to participate in the ownership, and hence 

in the profits of their mutual venture. 

The corporation represents a distinct step in our evolution 
toward economic democracy. Slavery introduced cooperation 
in production. Feudalism added a definite ingredient of owner- 
ship. Capitalism took the economic system out of the hands of 
nobility and gave it to the more aggressive individuals. The 
corporate system introduced and expanded cooperation in 
ownership. Under all these systems, a few have been able to 
control distribution to their personal advantage. The advance 
has not progressed far enough. While shareholders are many, 
they still represent only a small part of all society. Under an 
economic democracy, all society will cooperate in production, 
all will own, all will control, and all will participate in the 


P The corporation is a fictitious creature. It depends entirely 
upon government for its existence. A charter granted y gov¬ 
ernment brings it into being; it lives under the protection, and 
becomes subject to the laws of government, and its fictitious 
existence may be ended by government for many reasons. 
These charter, are said .0 give “rights" to *e eorporattoo. 

This however, contradicts our American princip 
— has only the inalienable rights which the individual 

M.1 privileges, m onopo,ies and ^ sovere.gn powers 

It'operates by a contrary e«ee. 

Zt of taking rights away. Rights .r. - gently ,n,.U £ 

inhabitants; but charters, by annulling g ^ f( . w 

i0 t\ho a u V g e ht Si'^inPyTcharters usually provide 


•Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man. 
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that these corporate rights shall be “perpetual.” Our Ameri¬ 
can philosophy holds, “The illuminating and divine principle 
of the equal rights of man relates, not only to the living indi¬ 
viduals, but go to generations of men succeeding each other. 
Every generation is equal in rights to the generations which 
preceded it, by the same rule that every individual is born 
equal in rights with his contemporary.” 4 It has further been 
stated, “There never did, there never will, and there never 
can exist a parliament, or any description of man, or any gen¬ 
eration of men in any country, possessed of the right or the 
power of binding and controlling posterity to the end of time.” 5 
Despite these sound principles, our highest court has held 
charters granted by government, far in the past, to be both 
binding and perpetual. 6 

Except for the element of cooperation, these institutions are 
devoid of democracy. Rights in them are unequal, representa¬ 
tion is apportioned on the same basis and the benefits dis¬ 
tributed accordingly. Those whose efforts make profits possible, 
have neither rights nor voice. The corporation is in every re¬ 
spect an aristocracy, even to its effectiveness as a means for 
creating and perpetuating inequality through the power of 
concentrated wealth. 


- ♦- 

The period of the Revolution was a marked contrast to our 
present powerful corporate system. There were in existence 
only six business corporations of American origin. 7 Except for 
partnerships and corporations of foreign origin, American 
business life was solely on a basis of individual effort. 

The people viewed corporations with suspicion. Their atti- 

4 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

6 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 

® Dartmouth College Case, 4 Wheaton (U.S.) 518. 

“American Business Corporations Before 1789,” by Simeon E. Baldwin. 
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tude is well illustrated by the statement of James Wilson: 
“Monopoly, superstition, and ignorance have been the un¬ 
natural offspring of literary, religious, and commercial cor¬ 
porations. This is not mentioned with a view to insinuate, that 
such establishments ought to be prevented or destroyed: I 
mean only to intimate, that they should be erected with caution, 

and inspected with care.” 8 

Four states, in ratifying the Constitution recommended it 
should be amended by a provision that Congress should erect 
no company “with exclusive advantages of commerce.” New 
York went even further and asked that all grants of monopo¬ 
lies be prohibited. 9 North Carolina, in 1795, became the first 
state to permit business corporations. The privilege was con¬ 
fined to canal companies, with a further provision that when 
the shareholders had received back their capital with interest, 

the canal should become public property. 

By 1800, the number of corporations had grown to oyer 

three hundred. These were mainly for the purpose °f erecting 
turnpikes, bridges and canals. With the shifting trend of the 
country, from agriculture to industry, the growth of the cor¬ 
poration was rapid. The Civil War marked the tune wen th 
corporate system overtook individual capitalism. About halt 
of our industrial production was then the result of corporate 

activity. Although economists failed to see the '™P 

this change, its possibilities were foreseen with dismay by 

Abraham Yncoln^ He wrote. “I see i. the 

approaching that unnerves me and causes me 

T safety of my country . . corporatmns ^ b ‘“ „ 

all t r hl S weaklTiTSre U gated in a^ew hands and the republic is 

8 Tames Wilson: “Lecture on Corporations.’’ 

• Journals of Continental Congress, Vol. i 3 - 
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destroyed. I feel, at this moment, more anxiety for the safety 
of my country than ever before, even in the midst of war. 
God grant that my suspicions may prove groundless.” 10 

By the turn of the century corporations were manufacturing 
over two-thirds of our industrial production. 11 By the end of 
the World War this figure had increased to 87%. 1:2 Within the 
ten years that followed, this growth continued until by 1930, 
corporations were producing over 92% of all the commodities 
manufactured in America, and were employing nearly 90% of 
America’s workers. 13 The corporate system has so completely 
encompassed the economic activities of this country that it is 
probable that to-day less than 5% of our manufactured goods 
result from individual enterprise. 14 

Corporations have not limited their activities to industry 
alone. In agriculture, the products of various cooperative ar¬ 
rangements, including farmers’ associations and corporations, 
are rapidly overtaking the total of products raised by individual 
farmers. They have extended into every field of economic 
activity except a few professions restricted by law to indi¬ 
viduals, and even in these, the corporations have succeeded in 
taking over the most profitable functions. 

We are now so entirely within the corporate system that 
it has become the only source of employment for the vast 
majority. We must not only work for the corporation, but 
live and go where the corporation dictates. The food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the apartments and homes in which we 
live, the light and heat, means of communication and trans¬ 
portation, and the entertainment which we enjoy, are all the 
products of the corporation. The greatest part of the nation’s 
income is paid to us through the corporation, and whatever 

10 Abraham Lincoln: Letter to William P. Elton, November 21, 1864. 

11 13th Census of the United States (1910). 

13 14th Census of the United States (1920). 

13 Census of Manufactures (1929). 

14 “The Modern Corporation and Private Property,” Berle and Means. 
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we save can be invested only in corporate stocks and bonds. 
The individual must look to the corporation for his present 
subsistence and future security. Under such circumstances it 
has become possible for loyalty to the corporation to replace 
loyalty to country, society and humanity itself. 

Those who try to function in the little world outside of this 
corporation system are attempting the almost impossible. They 
are out of step with present society and might as well live in 
another land. For them, success on a large scale is impossible 
and an existence is improbable. The big boss of the little 
business, the dignified professional man, and the individual 
farmer, designated as “entrepreneurs,” because they depend 
upon “individual enterprise,” average less than $900 a year 
income. This is substantially less than received by the average 
wage-earner and less than half that paid to the average salaried 

employee. 15 


The corporate system has been said to resemble the feudal 
system. Like that system, the corporate system combines pro¬ 
duction, distribution and property ownership within a single 
structure. Unlike the feudal system, the economic domains o 
corporations are not bound by geographic limits. They exten 
over the entire United States and often throughout the world. 
Measured in terms of wealth and the number of 
its dominions, the largest corporation would dwarf th g 
feudal domain, and exceed the combined thirteen original 

C ° Unlike the feudal system, it has not yet imposedl itself di- 

I.en.e in *. United St.te., W-Wlf: V. I W— °< 

Commerce. 
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school,” and “company social activities,” is in all respects a 
feudal manor. Usually the political and social influences of the 
corporation are the indirect results of its economic power. 

Not only has the control of our economic affairs centered 
in corporations, but the control of these corporations has in 
turn centered in small groups of men. This has been accom¬ 
plished first by manipulation of the stock with the aid of the 
stock market, then by mergers, and agreements between con¬ 
trolled corporations, until whole industries have been con¬ 
centrated into monopolies. Super-corporations have been 
chartered under laws selected for the purpose from forty- 
eight states, and various devices employed, until the control 
has been weaned away from the stockholders. Our industries 
are thus controlled by men, without responsibility, either to 
the people dependent upon these industries for the necessities 
of life, or to the shareholders, whose money they employ. 

Those in control dictate the articles and by-laws by which 
they are to govern, designate their own compensation, often 
on an annual basis larger than lifetime fortunes, and establish 
salaries for their favored assistants, many times more than paid 
for equal duties and responsibility in government service. They 
determine who shall have work and the terms of employment. 
They decide whether or not the stockholders shall be given 
any part of the profits. They fix the price the people shall have 
to pay for their products, and decree whether or not the in¬ 
dustry shall operate at all to furnish its products to society. 

Through the power of enormous capital, those in control 
of our corporate system are able to defy government in all 
its branches. Substantial contributions to political parties place 
public officials under an obligation which they dare not avoid. 
Legislation is directed, partially through direct bribery, but 
more often by falsifying public opinion with manufactured evi¬ 
dence. Well-paid attorneys, and the indirect influence of stock 
held by the judges on the bench, gain them advantages in the 
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courts. Propaganda is disseminated, with money belonging to 
the shareholders, to conceal from the general public the true 
conditions. Men, high in the public esteem, are hired to discuss 
current events in terms of outworn economic theories, predi¬ 
cate their conclusions on deceptive statistics and distorted facts, 
and keep the public under the impression that we are still living 
in the bygone era of “rugged individualism” and the capitalis¬ 
tic system. The sole purpose is to perpetuate the rule of those 
who have gained control of the economic affairs of America. 

When the control of an industry can be obtained through 
manipulation and speculation without the consent of society, 
it carries with it no feeling of duty to society itself. This has 
already been demonstrated. Those who possess these monopo¬ 
lies consider them “divine rights,” which can be passed on to 
their posterity by inheritance. At one time, “Jefferson, with a 
smile, remarked that he had heard of a university somewhere 
in which the professorship of mathematics was hereditary. 
But the situation is serious when the control of whole indus¬ 
tries, upon which a nation must depend for the necessities o 

life, becomes subject to the vagaries of inheritance. 

“Efficiency of management” is the argument used by those 
in control to prove their right to continue, but the benefits ot 
their “efficiency” accrues only to themselves. At present, despite 
improved conditions, one-fifth of our working population are 
still unable to find a place within our economic structure, an 
depend directly upon government for subsistence; anot er two- 
fifths can be classed as poorly or improperly employed;; a 
majority of our population are living on a level below ou 

boasted American standard; and no one rlot - the £ 

sors of these monopolies, can boast of absolute econom. 

security. 
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The question of monopolies has been a growing political 
issue in this country from early colonial times. The colonics 
rebelled because royal charters granted monopolistic rights in 
this country, to favored nobility. One thing Jefferson did not 
like about the Constitution was its failure to provide against 
monopolies. The early objection to corporations was because 
of their tendency toward monopoly. 

Andrew Jackson, in vetoing a bill to extend the second 
United States Bank, gave as a reason, “Every monopoly and 
all exclusive privileges are granted at the expense of the public 
which ought to receive a fair equivalent.” 17 

The trend toward monopolies continued despite opposition. 
In 1912, Theodore Roosevelt expressed the opinion, “We be¬ 
lieve that the business world must change from a competitive 
to a cooperate basis.” 18 But the suggestion was unnecessary, 
the cooperative tendencies were already stifling competition, 
and creating monopolies. Even the attack by the “big stick” 
was unable to accomplish the task of “trust busting.” Anti¬ 
trust laws only caused monopoly to alter its legal form to 
holding companies, trade associations and similar devices. 

Woodrow Wilson recognized, “The development of busi¬ 
ness upon a great scale, upon a great scale of cooperation is 
inevitable and, let me add, is desirable.” 19 He recognized that 
this apparently vicious growth was only part of an evolution, 
which had only to be completed to effect its own solution. He 
hinted at this solution, saying, “When the American people 
have thus joined together in the great enterprise of their com¬ 
mon life they will wonder how it ever happened that they per¬ 
mitted great special interests to grow up.” 20 

For nearly a century political parties have made promises 
to solve the problem of monopoly, but the promises were 

17 Andrew Jackson: Message Vetoing the Bank of the U. S., July 10, 1832. 

18 Theodore Roosevelt: Address, “A Charter of Democracy,” 1912. 

10 Woodrow Wilson: Address, September 26, 1912. 

10 Woodrow Wilson: Address, October 21, 1912. 
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empty or the efforts were without avail. At present the bulk 
of our great industrial capacity is owned by less than two 
hundred corporations, and controlled by a still smaller number 
of men. 

How long the present economic dictators can continue their 
control depends on themselves, and on society. Competition, 
which was the equalizing force under the capitalist system, has 
lost most of its effectiveness under the corporate system. 
Those in control must voluntarily distribute, by wages and 
dividends, sufficient of their profits to enable the masses to 
purchase their products. Failure means the collapse of the 

structure and their dictatorship. 

Meanwhile government, in an effort to balance the unequal 
system, is forced further into economic affairs. Society is com¬ 
pelled to remedy conditions created by the mistakes of those 
in control, provide for those for whom they have failed to 
provide, and to do so burden itself with debts. The struggle 
is rapidly becoming one between these monopolies and govern¬ 
ment to see which shall survive. An authority on American 
economic trends has written that it is now a question whether 


“these great monopolies” will “overshadow our present gov¬ 
ernment ... so that we shall all owe allegiance to an indus¬ 
try,” or whether “the present tendency to the extension of 
governmental activities shall continue until all industries are 

owned and operated by the nation.’ 21 

The economic struggle, as in the case of all strugg es o 

society, is between the forces of equality and inequality. o 
sides are appealing to American principles; all the while the 
powerful natural forces of cooperation and equality appear to 
be carrying America nearer and nearer to the prediction that 
“The movement toward the conduct of business by arger 
larger aggregations of capital, the tendency toward monopo¬ 
lies, which had been so desperately and vainly resiste , w 

of the People of the U. S.by W. I. King. 


a “Wealth and Income 
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recognized at last, in its true significance, as a process which 
only needed to complete its logical evolution to open a golden 
future for humanity ... the evolution was completed by the 
final consolidation of the entire capital of the nation. ... In 
a word, the people of the United States concluded to assume 
the conduct of their own business just as . . . they had as¬ 
sumed the conduct of their own government.” 22 


“Edward Bellamy: “Looking Backward.” 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

“In this state of society, the unalienable 
rights of nature are held sacred, and each 
member is entitled to an equal share of all 
the social rights ” 

SAMUEL ADAMS . 1 


D EMOCRACY is not a form of government superimposed 
upon society; it is society itself acting as its own government. 
The government of the United States, as Samuel Adams said, 

is a “state of society.” 

Political democracy, describes the equal arrangement by 
which the individual members of a society combine to form 
their government. Economic democracy describes a society in 
which the individual members have equal opportunity to obtain 
the material needs of life. Social democracy includes both po¬ 
litical and economic democracy, but it also includes equa ity in 
the many other benefits which may be enjoyed with the aid ot 


Some governments are political only. They do little if 
anything, to assist the economic welfare of their people, and do 
less to add to their enjoyment of life. Most of the governments 
of the past were of this nature. Their quest was power and 
their goal was empire. Within the last generation some of these 
old governments have been forced by circumstances to see 

> Samuel Adams: Address to the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 
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that their citizens obtained the bare necessities of life, but 

their efforts stopped at that point. 

In every respect, America is truly a social nation. Its gov¬ 
ernment is a political structure, but its aim has not been world 
power. The economic welfare of its citizens is an important 
function, but America is not content that its citizens obtain 
only the bare necessities. The American standard of living is 
considered far above the level of mere existence. As a social 
democracy, the philosophy of America comes from nature; its 
guide is the social instincts of man, its pattern is human so¬ 
ciety; its aim is not world empire, nor mere subsistence, but 
the happiness of its people. If at times it has lost sight of this 
goal, and made either power or wealth its immediate object, 
the error has been one of leadership, not of purpose. The 
boast of our forefathers was not that our nation was either 
powerful or rich, but that, “a foundation of human happiness, 
broader and deeper than any that has heretofore been laid, 
is now laid in the United States .” 2 

We cannot pass on without correcting a persistent distor¬ 
tion of American principles which has left many people with 
the false impression that Americanism is isolated individual¬ 
ism, or as it is sometimes called, ‘‘rugged individualism.” Jeffer¬ 
son frequently spoke of “self-government,” “returning power 
to the people,” and that “the people were the only safe deposi¬ 
tory for power.” These phrases were not intended to refer 
to individuals as opposed to the people as a whole, but to 
the people as a whole against monarchy, tyranny and usurped 
authority. 

“Self-government” is not government by the most powerful 
over the weak, but government by all for their own equal 
benefit. “Returning power to the people” did not mean throwing 
it to the dogs, to be grabbed up by the most selfish individual, 

3 James Wilson: “Introductory Lecture on the Study of Law in the United 
States.” 
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but the opposite, to snatch authority from the usurper, and 
return it to the people, as a whole. The “safe depository” was 
not intended to be the safe-deposit box of the wealthiest indi¬ 
vidual, but the social fund belonging to the people equally. 

This nation was called the “United States,” because we were 
united “to promote the general welfare.” “The common good” 
and “the common safety,” were common terms with our fore- 

fathers. 

Jefferson in speaking of self-government said, “Every man, 
and every body of man on earth, possesses the right of self- 
government. They receive it with their being from the hands 
of nature. Individuals exercise it by their single will; collec¬ 
tions of men by that of their majority; for the law of the ma¬ 
jority is the natural law of every society of men.” 3 James 
Wilson spoke constantly of “a state of society,” and said, 
“That liberty and that equality, belonging to the individuals, 
before the union, belong, after the union, to the society, which 
those individuals compose.” 4 Paine defined government as 
“nothing more than a national association acting on the prin¬ 
ciples of society.” 6 He explained the relationship of the indi¬ 
vidual to society as follows: “To understand the nature and 
quantity of government proper for man, it is pessary 
attend to his character. As Nature created him for social , 
she fitted him for the station she mtended In all cases 
made his natural wants greater than his ind.vldual powers. 

No one man is capable, without the a.d of ™’*5. 
ing his own wants; and those wants acting upon ey J 
vidual, impel the whole of them into society, as natur y 

gravitation acts to a center. • oo t u c |ndi- 

The goal of America is indeed the happiness of the 

•Thomas Jefferson: Opinion given to Pres. George Washington, J 

I? ‘James Wilson: “Of Man as a Member of Society.” 

6 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.^ 

» Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man. 
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vidual, but it was not intended that he be left to seek it without 
the aid of government, or worse by struggling against his 
fellowmen for its possession. We proposed it be attained with 
the aid of all society, cooperating through its representative 
government. In this manner the individual can gain a degree 
of happiness which he is totally unable to obtain for himself. 

-♦ - 

The benefits of a social democracy are many; its duties can 
be considered under two great subdivisions: first to protect the 
individuals’ natural rights, and secondly to provide him with 
an equal share of the many benefits which may be derived 
through society. 

The fundamental principle of social democracy is the basic 
principle of all forms of democracy, equality. In civilization, 
man is so largely the product of society, that equality in shar¬ 
ing its benefits is absolute justice. “No man can of right become 
possessed of a greater share.” 7 

We are all debtors to society for the improvements made 
upon the earth for man’s convenience and happiness. The 
social institutions erected for the protection of man, for his 
health and education, the accumulation of knowledge and cul¬ 
ture, the care it gave our ancestors so that we might be brought 
into existence, place us all under obligation to society. If one 
possesses ability and talents more than the others, it may be 
that he or his ancestors obtained greater advantages from 
society. This places him under a greater obligation to society, 
which he can repay only by greater accomplishments for the 
good of society. “There is a debt of service due from every 
man to his country, proportioned to the bounties which nature 
and fortune have measured to him.” 8 Every man in giving 

1 Samuel Adams: Address to the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 17, 1794. 

6 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Edward Rutledge, December 27, 1796. 
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his best efforts is only meeting this obligation. Therefore, 
greater achievements do not necessarily merit greater rewards, 
they may be merely the repayment of a greater debt to society. 
The one who does not exert his best efforts is shirking his 
obligation to society. He may deserve a smaller share from 
society, but any benefits which are withheld do not become 
the property of others; they belong to society as indemnity 
for its loss. 

The aim of a social democracy is attained by raising the 
social standard of all its members. This does not mean all 
will be elevated to the false scaffolding raised by sham dis¬ 
tinctions and snobbery. Real Americans do not envy the thin 
veneer and affected superiority of those who are to be pitied 
because they live in a shallow world, without the joy of effort 
or the thrill of genuine accomplishment. The aim of social 
equality is to raise the physical, mental and moral level of all, 
so that, as nearly as the diversity of humanity will permit, 
equal rights will be balanced by equal capabilities, and all may 
be equally able to pursue the goal of happiness. 


Before society can undertake its duties, it is necessary that 
the jurisdiction of the individual and the jurisdict.on of society, 
be clearly defined. The individual has retained certain of h.s 
natural rights, over which society cannot exercise control, but 

at the same time is obliged to protect. Our nation has been care- 

ful not to infringe upon this jurisdiction of the mdmdu 1 
Liberty-loving Americans have seen to that. The violations of 
individual rights, inherited from the past, have in many 
"ate, b'en 8 re m 'oved. The trend in America ha, been man* 
toward greater individual liberty. This has been the result 

the application of our philosophy. . . , freedom 

The right to one’s own thoughts and opinions, and freedom 
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of expressing them is sacred to the individual. The exercise of 
this right is not restricted to the political field, but covers the 
vast territory encompassed by the human mind. Among the 
favorite avenues traveled by the thoughts of man are those 
of his creation, his relationship to his fellowmen, and the possi¬ 
bility of existence beyond this life. Philosophy and religion 
afford relief from the common things of life and make the 
little human feel he is participating in the divine workings of 
the universe. The protection of this source of courage and 
hope is a duty, which society must perform, but may never 
transgress. 

Many of the Colonies began as havens of religious freedom, 
but the colonists were often as intolerant as the persecutors 
from whom they fled. The spread of their philosophy of 
natural rights finally broke through their own thick shells. 
Our Revolution began an era of religious as well as political 
freedom. 

In these days, when dictatorships, for purposes of their 
own, are denying the individual this sacred right, this principle 
of Americanism takes on a renewed value. The right of the 
individual, and the corresponding limitation on government, 
was well stated by Jefferson as follows: “Religion is a matter 
which lies solely between man and his God, that he owes ac¬ 
count to none other for his faith or his worship, that the legis¬ 
lative powers of government reach actions only, and not 
opinions.” 9 

In this statement Jefferson carefully distinguished between 
“faith and worship” on the one hand, and “actions” on the 
other. Religious practices, as distinguished from religious faith, 
may be so far extended as to infringe on similar rights of 
others, and justify the intervention of society. But practices 
and beliefs are often so closely intertwined that the prohibition 

® Thomas Jefferson: Address to Committee of Danbury Baptist Association 
January x, 1802. ’ 
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of one may constitute a restriction on the other. In doubtful 
cases, harmless practices should be permitted in favor of the 
principle of freedom. As a nation we have been tolerant of 
all forms of worship, and have welcomed every religious faith. 
Our experience has proven the wisdom of the observation, that 
“Difference of opinion is advantageous in religion .” 10 


Though the protection of the retained rights of the indi¬ 
vidual is the first duty of society, by far its greatest task is 
to exercise those rights, which the individual has entrusted to 
it, so as to produce ever increasing social benefits, and then 
to preserve equality in their distribution. This nation, for fear 
of treading upon the rights of individuals, has been hesitant 
in undertaking new activities, but it has been diligent in allot¬ 
ting equally the benefits it did create. It has prevented marks 
of social superiority and stigmas of inferiority from dividing 

its people. , , 

In Europe, distinctions in society were created and main¬ 
tained by the use of titles. These simple devices were bestowed 
to secure for their holders recognition of their supenority 
by all other members of society. Up to the time o: our Revo¬ 
lution this custom had failed to take root. In America no 
other’distinction between man and man had ever been known, 
but that of persons in office, exercising powers by authority 

-he war, an « 

made to create hereditary titles for certain re¬ 
voked immediate resentment. Samuel Adam.' who had 

freely spent their Blood & Treasure in Support of th q 

10 Thorras Jefferson: ‘‘Notes on ^Oucrtiins by Monsieur de Meusnier. 
u Thomas Jefferson: Answers to Questions oy iv 
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Rights & Liberties, could so soon be reconciled to the odious 
hereditary Distinction of Families. This Country must be hu¬ 
miliated & debased to a great Degree, before they will pa¬ 
tiently bear to see Individuals stalking with their assumed 
honorary Badges, & proudly boasting ‘There are the Distinc¬ 
tions of our Blood.’ ” 12 Public sentiment forced these “title- 

seekers” to beat a hasty retreat. 

A title, however, as Paine observed, is only a nickname “and 
every nickname is a title. The thing is perfectly harmless in 
itself.” 13 There are more substantial causes, which, in time, 
create artificial distinctions in society. Constant inequality in 
the distribution of the necessities of life, accompanied by in¬ 
equality of social advantages, grow into inequalities of phys¬ 
ical and mental capabilities. These artificially cultivated in¬ 
equalities are not inherent in the blood, as they are falsely 
claimed to be, but are the result of unequal benefits from 
society. By using these advantages to seize the reins of gov¬ 
ernment, and enacting laws to perpetuate them through inheri¬ 
tance, society, as a whole, is disrupted into castes and classes. 

Sufficient inequalities were retained in our laws to create 
classes, had it not been for our philosophy and the unusual 
opportunities afforded by our great expanse of territory. It 
was not until our last frontier had disappeared, that any 
danger of classes arose. At that time agriculture, had become 
secondary to our industrial expansion which provided new 
opportunities through the development of our resources. 
Many opportunities still remain open, but the vast aggrega¬ 
tion of capital under the control of our powerful corporate 
structure is able to stifle any competition from individual 
enterprise. This situation has been completed within the pres¬ 
ent generation. It has not existed long enough to bring about 
fixed classes, inherited from generation to generation, into 

12 Samuel Adams: Letter to Elbridge Gerry, April 19, 1784. 

13 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 
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which men are born and can not escape, either by chance or 
ability. 

For several generations political appeals have been made 
to the “class consciousness” of those in the lower economic 
brackets of our social order. These have failed to gain any 
substantial adherents to their cause because of the non-exist¬ 
ence of fixed classes in this country. Economic advancement 
has always been a possibility in America even though it is now 
a decreasing probability. Without fixed classes extending over 
a series of generations, there has been little likelihood of any 
American becoming “conscious” of his ‘ inferior status, an 
still less of his admitting it. The fact that classes are contra 
to our national traditions and our entire background, as well 
as to the fact that many are Americans today, because they, 
or their immediate ancestors fled from Continental Europe to 
avoid the classes that have existed there for centuries, has 
made Americans poor prospects for an appeal on the basis 


“class consciousness.” , , 

Equally mistaken is the charge made by politiciani of the 

old school that those who advocate better economic conditions 

are “stirring up class strife.” Class distinctions never com 

from the bottom and go up, but begin at the top and* 

forced down They result from an attempt to assert 

5 "; The stigma of lower Casses 

due of society after the upper crust has made P 

ity” an inheritance. The present the 

to “gang-up” to prevent necessary social reforms cons 

first real danger of classes in America. 


There is always a tendency 

£TcloIISn, economic status either 
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rich or poor, occupations whether labor or profession, and 
almost any other interest, even hobbies and amusements. 
These are natural incentives toward combination, but the 
activities of the groups should be limited to the purposes 
which impel their creation. Unfortunately this has not been 
the history of the vast majority of these combinations. Amer¬ 
ica has witnessed numerous instances where organizations, 
the nature of which should have limited the scope of their 
activities, insist that they receive political recognition out 
of keeping with their purpose and out of proportion to their 
numbers. This does not make for better government, but for 
bitter partisanship. Membership in such social groupings 
should never become the test for the election or appointment 
of public officials. Its effect on all society can only be the crea¬ 
tion of inequalities, for as Paine rightly said, “Inequality of 
rights is created by a combination in one part of the 
community to exclude another part from its rights.” 14 
Civilization is proceeding toward greater unity, but abuse of 
organization can only result in diverting America from its 
purpose and disrupting human society. 

-♦- 

14 Thomas Paine: “First Principles of Government.” 
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OUR PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER 


“We have but one Order in America, and 
that of the highest degree, the Order of 
Sovereignty, and of this Order every citi¬ 
zen is a member of his own personal 

right” 

THOMAS PAINE. 


ac- 


Happiness, which is the profit gained from life, is — 

quired by man, first, from within himself, and, secondly, rom 
his membership in society. The individual and society jr 
dependent on each other. The labors of the individual enrich 
society, while the benefits from society enhance the quaht.es 
of the individual. The benefits we receive are our social rig , 

an At h onT 0 time ? al^who^ompHse^^society were 

ZeZ t i" t le e r «:rv r e S d 

order. The most fortunate man bore the h«he « 

the most benefits, but was under n ° ° benefits from 

to devote 

Thi 

level, receive equal benefits and perform equal 

i Thomas Paine: “Constitutional Reform.” 
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height of the plane upon which Americans stand depends upon 
the benefits each derives from his membership in our society. 
The primary purpose of society is to give security to its mem¬ 
bers. Hence the American standard of living can be measured 
by the element of contentment and happiness, called our social 

security. 

Man originally sought the shelter of society as security 
from other beasts and the fury of the elements. Today he 
dominates all other animals and has harnessed the elements to 
his use. Still he has not gained security. The source of his 
present insecurity is his fellowmen. He has combined with them 
to form society, but within the shelter of society there is a 
conflict raging which creates new insecurity. All society is 
rendered insecure by the unwillingness of some of its members 
to cooperate upon the basis of equality. Despite our American 
beliefs, some still insist they belong to a higher social order, 
which entitles them to superior rights and relieves them from 
all social duties. But the greater share of benefits they obtain 
does not give them security, for the resentment of those who 
are deprived may be turned upon them at any time. 

Until society undertakes to provide equal security, the few 
who succeed in obtaining a greater share are not to be blamed 
for their efforts. They are only endeavoring to do for them¬ 
selves and their posterity, what society has failed to do for all. 
It is natural to desire the finer things of life, and to avoid the 
misery and discomforts of poverty. Natural affection causes 
all to want their posterity to inherit their good fortunes and 
avoid their misfortunes. It is also natural for those who fail 
to obtain these blessings to feel the bitter emotions which 
naturally grow from the pangs of unsatisfied desires. The con¬ 
flict within society is certain to continue until our social institu¬ 
tions are arranged to give everyone the equal security for 
which society was originally created. 
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There is considerable difference of opinion as to which func¬ 
tions should be performed by the individual and which by 
society. The realm of the individual should comprise all those 
activities which he can do for himself better than society can 
do for him. The sphere of society should extend to those ac¬ 
tivities which society can do better for the individual than he 
can do for himself. Such an arrangement parallels the division 
of individual and social rights under our American principles. 

The things of nature are not created in a state of perfection; 
they attained perfection only after long and gradual evolution. 
Human society has passed through the successive stages of 
individual, family, tribe, and nation; it has still to achieve the 
perfect state of the brotherhood of man. Institutions over 
which society acquired jurisdiction passed through a similar 
gradual evolution. The individual does not suddenly decide to 
transfer his responsibilities to society. First he does the best 
he can for himself; then he tries with the aid of his family; 
when that fails, he seeks the help of his neigbors; and only 
finally, does he learn that the task can be best accomplished 
with the aid of all society. This evolution of our social activi¬ 
ties through the successive stages of the individual, the farm y, 
the private institution, and finally the public institution is well 

illustrated by our own system of public education. 

Not only are there activities which the individual cann 
do for himself, but there are times in everyone s life when h 
is incapable, and requires the help of society. In childhood, U- 

ness, and old age, the helplessness of the individual makes h m 
dependent on others. There was a time when everything nee 
sary for the child, the incapacitated, and the aged wa 

2S£ raffle 

successful individual .0 provide, for h,s old age * ^ 

S " d private proft, and their 


were 
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benefits were obtainable only by a few of the more fortunate 
members of society. This was the “neighbor” stage of our 
social development. Some still consider we have not progressed 
beyond that stage, and claim “our system . . . places the 
prime responsibility upon the individual for the welfare of his 
neighbor.” 2 During this stage of evolution if a member of so¬ 
ciety was unable to purchase security, he had either to perish, 
or be given assistance as a matter of charity. In this way, the 
institution of charity has pointed the way toward a more in¬ 
telligent solution. Within recent years we have recognized that 
security is the primary purpose of society, and that all its mem¬ 
bers are entitled to this benefit from society, as a matter of 
right. It is one of our American principles that security “is 
not charity but a right, not bounty but justice.” 3 We are still 
hesitant in extending these benefits equally and to all, but we 
are approaching this goal of social democracy by a process of 
evolution which accelerates with our intelligence. 

-♦- 

Our government has undertaken a few of the tasks necessary 
to bring about the ideal state of complete social security. Those 
duties which it has undertaken have been well performed. 
One of the finest social undertakings has been that of educat¬ 
ing our youth. 

To a great degree the quality of man depends upon his 
mental capacity. “Men are physically the same in all countries; 
it is education that makes them different.” 4 It is of interest to 
society as a whole that all receive the largest degree of edu¬ 
cation, which the talents and intelligence for the community 
can afford. For society to deny learning to any of its members 

2 Herbert Hoover: “A Challenge to Liberty.” 

3 Thomas Paine: Essay on “Agrarian Justice.” 

4 Thomas Paine: Letter to Camille Jordan, 1797. 
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because of his financial inability, is indeed short-sighted econ¬ 
omy, which ultimately detracts from the happiness of the 
community as a whole. 

A great part of Jefferson’s active life was devoted to the 
extension of education. It was his opinion that the interests of 
all society were inseparably interwoven with education. He 
wrote into the laws of his native state of Virginia: “It is gen¬ 
erally true that people will be happiest whose laws are best, 
and are best administered, and the laws will be wisely formed, 
and honestly administered, in proportion as those who form 
and administer them are wise and honest; whence it becomes 
expedient for promoting the publick happiness that those per¬ 
sons, whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue, 
should be rendered by liberal education worthy to receive, and 
able to guard the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties o 
their fellow citizens, and that they should be called to that 
charge without regard to wealth, birth or other accidental 
condition or circumstance ... it is better that such should be 
sought for and educated at the common expense of all, than 
that the happiness of all should be confined to the we A or 
wicked.” 5 It was Jefferson’s “earliest and latest public 

concern” to bring about “a system of generai educat, ° n ^‘ est 
shall reach every description of our citizens from g 

‘° The^history of America parallels the history of 
We have progressed a long way from the little red sch 

house and the chained bible, to our great 

and our public libraries. The doors to know edge have been 

opened to all, but they have not been opened a 1 the w Y- 

taint of aristocracy and the barrier of wealth stand du . 

of a complete education for many. Our system of public edu 

‘Thomas Jefferson: Bill for 

6 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to William H. Ca , 
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cation stops short of its goal at the end of a high school 
education. 

The full effects of the incompleteness of our system are be¬ 
ginning to be felt. The last generation has witnessed a most 
rapid development of our educational system, so far as it was 
under public control. In the last forty-five years our popula¬ 
tion has doubled, but attendance in high schools has increased 
over twenty times. During the same period college education 
has increased less than five times. This disproportionate drop¬ 
ping off of attendance with college is largely for financial rea¬ 
sons. Three out of every four high school graduates are pre¬ 
vented from continuing their education by lack of money, not 
lack of brains. The loss is not alone to the individual. Society 
is deprived of many highly educated men whose services would 
advance our arts and sciences, and whose research and discov¬ 
eries would add to the health and comfort of the community, 
and to the efficiency of government. 

This situation presents a problem, the solution of which 
calls for the extension of our public educational system to free 
colleges, technical schools and universities. This single social 
step, requiring the building of three times our present facili¬ 
ties, would temporarily utilize our total unemployed, and per¬ 
manently engage a substantial part of our society as teachers 
and students in these institutions. 

Public education is just beginning to have its effect on so¬ 
ciety and government. While the masses were kept in ignorance, 
all kinds of inequalities could exist with little or no revolt. 
Inferiority in mental capability and knowledge was always a 
sufficient reason, though a specious one, to justify other in¬ 
feriorities. Education has made for equality of capabilities. 
The masses are now prepared to perform their equal share of 
social duties; hence they demand their American endowment 
of equal rights. The effect of education has been as Jefferson 
predicted, “Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and 
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oppressions of body and mind will vanish like evil spirits at the 
dawn of day .” 7 


The performance of our social duties begins when our child¬ 
hood ends. We are then confronted by the task of selecting the 
manner in which we are to serve society in repayment of the 
benefits we received during childhood, and on account of the 
care and security we expect to receive in illness and old age. 
The assignment of duties in society has always been unequal 
and unjust. Some are compelled to labor long and arduously; 
others do little. Some feel their “superiority” places them above 
any duty to society; while others, willing to serve, can find no 

place in our complex economic scheme. 

The abundance of our country has always indicated the 
possibility of the comfort, and even luxury, which could result 
from an equal division of our social duties. This picture is not 
the visionary Utopia of modern dreamers. It was mentioned 
by our own practical-minded Benjamin Franklin, over a century 
and a half ago. Franklin wrote: “If every man and woman 
would work for four hours each day on something useful, tha 
labour would produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries 
and comforts of life, want and misery would be banished out 
of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours might b 
leisure and pleasure."* Though the needs and desires*“ 
present are many times greater than in the days o j 

the capacity for producing these has multiplied : thousand 

times. This ideal division of our social duties is more p 

n0 DS e c V o e i r oniaUimes it was a simple matter for everyone 

to find employment. Opportunities were plentiful, though there 

7 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to M. DuPont Nemours April 24, .*««• 
•Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Benjamm Vaughn (1784)- 
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was not a great variety of employment. At present there is an 
unlimited variety of work to be done, but the task of finding 
one’s place in the complex scheme is beyond solution by the indi¬ 
vidual. He may know his capabilities and the work he wishes 
to perform, but he does not know all the devious means by 
which such employment is obtained. If he should chance on 
employment, an adverse change in economic conditions, or in 
the industry, or firm for which he works, will throw him out of 
work. It has been suggested that society should intervene to 
help the individual in this crisis, but those who benefit by the 
helplessness of the individual label such assistance, “interfer¬ 
ence” and “regimentation.” At present, the dictators in con¬ 
trol of our economic system are able to regiment all members 
of society, line them up for jobs, and throw them in and out 
of employment at their command, or by their errors. 

The right of the individual to choose the manner in which 
he is to serve society is necessary to his pursuit of happiness. 
But this ideal right is still unobtainable. Financial, geographic, 
educational, and social limitations enable those in control to 
regiment the great majority into tasks for which they are nei¬ 
ther fitted, nor interested. Society is the loser by this arrange¬ 
ment. Every man is at his best when engaged in the work of 
his choice. But the greatest loss to society is when multitudes 
of its members are engaged in no work at all, 

- ♦- 

At every stage of life, irrespective of the strength, capabili¬ 
ties and wealth, the individual is always subject to the impend¬ 
ing possibility that illness may suddenly strike him down and 
render him dependent on others. Before medical science dis¬ 
covered the principles of infection and contagion, it was natural 
to consider sickness as the misfortune of a particular indi¬ 
vidual. Today, we know that ill health is a social hazard 
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which may breed in the filth of poverty but does not recognize 
the boundary lines of the rich man’s property. 

Many insist that ill health is still a problem of the indi¬ 
vidual. We have developed great facilities for the care of the 
sick, but they are available only to those who can afford them. 
Rooms in private hospitals are empty, while half of America’s 
families are unable to purchase the medical attention they need. 
The public facilities are far too few to meet the demands. 

The evolution of our medical institutions from private to 
public is long overdue. The principal impediments are those 
political and money-minded members of the medical profes¬ 
sion, who desire to make money by their business ability rather 
than by their medical skill. But the trend toward public con¬ 
trol, together with appropriation of public money to support 
private hospitals, public health departments, laws compelling 
compensation to injured workmen, and the establishment o 
government health insurance, all point the way toward the 
ultimate recognition by society of this duty. The equal dis¬ 
tribution of social benefits in matters of health should be co - 

sidered a foremost American principle. 


Nearly a hundred and fifty years before the 
any social security legislation, Thomas P.me wrote A s.* ,, 
man’s labor ought to be over, at least from direct neces y. 
It is painful to see old age working itself to death, in w at are 

called civilized countries, for its daily bread. 

Security in old age is an accurate gage of the benefits of any 

society to i^members. The failure of American society to meet 

this test demonstrates how completely w ^ ^ ve °^° duce for 
basic philosophy. At present, despite our ab y P 

• Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 
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the needs of all, security in old age is a gamble. For a man to 
enjoy the sunset of his life in comfort, is no longer a matter of 
diligence and thrift, but of successful speculation. He must 
hazard his savings in a maze of stocks and bonds with the skill 
of a financier, and win. Between complex financial structures, 
fluctuating monetary standards, and rapid industrial advance, 
only a financial genius is equipped to make a prudent invest¬ 
ment. The very nature of speculation renders it unfit as a basis 
for security. 

We have just begun to abandon the mistaken idea that se¬ 
curity in a complex society can be gained by individual effort 
alone. We have passed on to the next stage where we look upon 
any help given to the individual as a species of charity. The 
great mass of Americans do not want charity, either private, 
or public in the guise of relief. Charity is a relic of the past, 
when the nobles and the aristocrates bestowed gratuities to 
ameliorate conditions caused by their own tyrannies. Charity 
is an advantage to the advocates of inequality, for it enables 
them to dictate the distribution of the social benefits according 
to their whims. At present society encourages this privilege by 
exempting charities from its tax laws. In some cases charity still 
serves a useful purpose, but on a large scale, it is often a means 
of evading taxes, maintaining control and withholding revenue 
from our government, which is the greatest of all charities. 

The attempts of our government in recent years to establish 
various forms of social security is a progressive step. The par¬ 
ticular legislation has many defects. The benefits are distributed 
unequally and along economic class lines, which contradict 
American principles. Only half our citizens benefit by this law 
either directly, or indirectly. By curious perverseness, those 
who are most poorly paid in our present economic scheme, 
namely, the little business man, the professional man, and the 
farmer, are eliminated entirely from its benefits. The method 
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of financing the benefits is as crude as the basis of distribution; 
the burden falls upon those who can least afford it. 

-♦ - 

The earth in its natural state was capable of supporting all 
its inhabitants throughout their lives. The intervention of 
civilization should have increased the security of all. Society, 
as trustee of the common rights of the individual, is the right¬ 
ful owner of all of nature, its substance and its natural forces, 
and also of the vast accumulation of knowledge and improve¬ 
ment remaining from the efforts of past society. This great 
heritage, which according to American principles, is the equal 
endowment of all, is a sufficient social fund, if used by society 
for the benefit of all its members equally, to provide security 

against all the contingencies of life. 

That which is needed is not a new social order, but perfec¬ 
tion of the social order that lived in the minds of our fore¬ 
fathers, the fulfillment of their ideal of social democracy. We 
need only to complete the evolution of our institutions to 

achieve this goal. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


CONCLUSION 

“The light which has been shed on the 
mind of man through the civilized world, 
has given it a new direction, from which no 
human power can divert it.” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 1 

The achievements of the Declaration of Independence, and 
its application to the problems of our nation, have been hastily 
sketched. We have reviewed our past in the light of our Amer¬ 
ican philosophy; a viewpoint too often neglected. Our survey 
shows that progress has been gained by adhering to our pur¬ 
pose, while we have lost ground by deviating from our prin¬ 
ciples. We have not accomplished Democracy, but we have 
made substantial gains toward this goal. We have been brought 
from the beginning of man to the present hastily, as soldiers 
prepared for the battlefield in time of war, that we might be 
better equipped to face the problems of the present. 

The evolution of man is not yet complete. It took millions 
of years to advance man from his baser nature to his present 
status. It required thousands of years of law making before the 
basic principle of equal rights was written into human law. 
Our philosophy has given new force and direction to human 
institutions. It has accelerated their development, but the evo¬ 
lution is incomplete. “The works of human invention are pro¬ 
gressive; and frequently are not completed, till after a slow 
and lengthened series of gradual improvements, remotely dis- 

1 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Marquis de La Fayette, December z 6 , 1820. 
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tant from one another both in place and in time. To the theory 
and practice of government this observation is applicable with 
peculiar justness and peculiar force.” 2 


-♦ - 

The first bold step toward political democracy was made by 
our Revolution. The people took over the institution of gov¬ 
ernment, and directed its force toward accomplishing a new 
purpose. Instead of protecting unequal rights, its powers were 
directed toward securing equal rights. Our forefathers made 
a substantial beginning, and within our brief life as a nation, 
we have succeeded in removing all political inequalities in 
theory, though not in practice. Our nation has yet to become 
welded into a “perfect Union”; and now as our government 
reaches out to perform necessary functions, this imperfection 
is an impediment to its usefulness. The ultimate of politica 

democracy has not yet been achieved. 


In the field of economic democracy the advance has been 
less than toward political democracy. People drawn from every 
corner of the world, inspired by our philosophy have po.pulled 

of knowledge and transformed it from a wilderness to the 
1st productive portion of the earth. The abundance of our 
harvest, both in agriculture and in industry, is more than su - 

cient for the needs of all our people drives many 

Americans of the benefits of our ^ducUvcncss- B h 
method and system of distribution have been largely 

3 James Wilson: Address, December 31, > 7 * 9 - 
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fected by our philosophy. We have developed an intricate and 
complete structure for distribution, capable of serving the peo¬ 
ple, but it is still in the control of those who are intent upon 
using it for their own profit. Unequal distribution has heaped 
up tremendous inequalities in wealth, which have influenced 
our laws, and compelled the retention of old feudal principles 
violently opposed to our nation’s purpose. 

Within the last few generations, accumulated wealth has 
seized upon our powerful machinery of production to develop 
a new economic system. Corporations, artificial creatures exist¬ 
ing only as fictions in the law, have multiplied into the most 
extensive economic structure any nation has ever known. All 
our economic affairs are now transacted under its domination. 
This economic Frankenstein now challenges our very govern¬ 
ment to a struggle for supremacy. 

-♦- 

The soil of America has never known the social distinctions 
of the old world. These weeds were plowed under by our 
Revolution before they had taken root. Our unlimited re¬ 
sources and apparently endless frontiers have enabled us to 
maintain the classless society with which we began. But the 
termination of our frontiers, and the complete domination of 
our economic system by the corporate structure, have now 
limited opportunity. It is becoming increasingly difficult for us 
to retain our classless tradition. Should our present economic 
domination continue, and become the inheritance of future 
generations, America will witness the tyrannies, injustices, and 
conflicts of fixed castes and classes. “But a people, having 
taken its rise in civilization and democracy, which should gradu¬ 
ally establish an inequality of conditions until it arrived at 
inviolable privileges and exclusive castes, would be a novelty 
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in the world; and nothing intimates that America is likely to 
furnish so singular an example.” 3 

- ♦- 


The survey of our institutions and their development, dur¬ 
ing our life as a nation, discloses not only failure to eliminate 
all inequalities, but the addition of new ones which have been 
permitted to expand into powerful institutions. 

Our excursions from the highways of equality into the by¬ 
ways of inequality, have not.been total losses to society. The 
forces of progress have a way of turning everything into gains 
toward equality. The feudal right to accumulate property 
enabled society to develop the capital with which to create new 
wealth. The capitalistic system, allowing owners of capital to 
infringe on the liberty of their fellow men and exploit their 
labors, has stimulated a desire to share the fruits of owner¬ 
ship. The corporate system with its cooperation in ownership 
has made possible the erection of efficient and costly machinery 
capable of producing wealth beyond the needs of all. Charters, 
franchises, contracts, stocks, bonds and other securities, violat¬ 
ing every principle of equality, have created reserve funds to 
secure a few. Society need only adopt the same principles in 


order to establish complete social security. 

We may excuse these inequalities of the past without retain¬ 
ing them. They were begun for the selfish advantage of in 1 - 
viduals at a time when our society was not prepared to act 

the interest of all. They must now be turned to socia ^ dvan ^ 
to prevent them from becoming the basis of a permanen so a 

order. Americans would never submit to perpetual superior, ties 
and inferiorities without revolt. Education has enlightened t 
masses to the possibilities of life. They understand the mean- 

'the equal right .0 life,” which our Declaration prom- 


“De Tocqueville: “Democracy in America.” 
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ises. “All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of man. 
The general spread of the light of science has already laid 
open to every view the palpable truth, that the mass of man¬ 
kind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legiti¬ 
mately, by the grace of God .” 4 


-♦- 

At present America stands balanced in mid-stream, one foot 
poised on the precarious base of its inequalities, the other 
partially resting on the firm ground of equality. Some would 
maintain America in this awkward position by carefully bal¬ 
ancing its inequalities through continued government regula¬ 
tion. Others would sound retreat, throw off our principles, 
retain only the American label, and clamber back to the slip¬ 
pery banks of inequality. The more courageous would heed 
the urge of American principles and continue our progress 
toward greater equality. Each faction insists its way is the 
“American Way.” 

Those who gain the greatest advantages from existing in¬ 
equalities clamor loudest for the “American Way”; they spend 
fortunes to resurrect the remaining relics of our Revolution; 
they revive and react, in story and pageantry, the vivid in¬ 
cidents that produced our great philosophy; they openly pride 
themselves on their American ancestry; they pay apparent 
homage to the shrines of liberty; they demand a return to 
American principles. Perhaps they are not aware of the nature 
of their request, but they are earnest in their pleading. The 
divine principle of equality has miraculous powers which com¬ 
pel even its opponents to plead its cause. The way America 

4 Thomas Jefferson: probably his last letter, addressed to Roger C. Weight- 
man, June 24, 1826. 
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began was with the Declaration of Independence; the prin¬ 
ciples pronounced in that instrument are still the “American 
Way.” “The spirit of 1776 is not dead. It has only been 

slumbering.” 5 

- ♦ - 

6 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Thomas Lomax, March 12, * 799 - 
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OUR PRESENT PROBLEMS 


“I see in the near future a crisis approach¬ 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my coun¬ 
try. . . 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 1 

The present is an introduction to the future. A present 
problem left unsolved will ripen into a future crisis. 

With nearly all the world ablaze, it requires little courage 
to sit in the only safe place and boast what we would do if 
the blaze were in our homes. “To bear other people’s afflic¬ 
tions, everyone has courage and enough to spare .” 2 All the 
while, we may be ignoring conditions smoldering beneath us 
which a faint breeze might fan into a flame. Afflictions in other 
lands have been known to spread, even to America. The time 
to look for fire is while we must still use a light. The time to 
solve a problem is before it becomes a crisis. 

Only a few of our problems are of our own making; some 
are made for us in other lands, but mostly they are inherited 
from the past. Often the conditions creating our problems 
have existed more viciously than at present, but then they could 
not be eliminated. Every hardship is not a problem; some must 
be endured. When a hardship can be solved, then it becomes 
a problem. We cannot avoid our problems by altering our 


1 Abraham Lincoln: Supra. Chapter XXVI. Note io. 

2 Benjamin Franklin: “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 
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course, for they surround us. We must either solve them now, 
or leave them as burning legacies to posterity. 


There are many small problems confronting us, most of 
which can be traced to a greater problem. At the time of our 
Revolution, our problems were mainly political. Since then we 
have attained a large degree of both political and social equal¬ 
ity, only to find them tainted by economic inequalities. To-day 
most of our remaining political and social problems depend 
for their solution upon our economic problems. 

Economic hardships have always existed, but it is only re¬ 
cently that they have become possible of solution. In most 
nations, the economic hardships cannot be avoided until other 
problems are solved. In some nations the people are not suffi¬ 
ciently advanced in the arts, sciences, and industries. In others, 
where the people are advanced, their nation controls a territory 
so small that an economic solution is impossible without the 
cooperation of other nations in similar positions. Some nations 
control vast empires, but their political structure is bu.lt upon 
inequality, which renders a just economic solution impossible. 

In America our economic hardships represent a pr 
problem. Our Revolution in 1776 paved the way for the so - 

r;“:™a R r t = 

«* advanced beyond .11 Other,; we « 

jotphfx'h 

or nation in the world, where economic problems P 

of complete solution, it is in the United States. 
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OUR PRESENT PROBLEMS 

Unlike most nations, we have no problems of production 
due to lack of resources or capacity to produce. Commodities 
of all kinds can be made in our own country, in an abundance 
which would overwhelm all hardships. They often fail to reach 
those who need them, but that is a problem of distribution. 

The uncertainty of our system of production is its only real 
problem. It seldom operates near capacity, is frequently disar¬ 
ranged by labor trouble and depressions, and at times it comes 
to a dead stop. This uncertainty is caused by those in control. 
The old feudal laws of property, which we still retain, leave 
the ownership of our productive machinery in the possession 
of a small part of our people. Control is exercised, as a right of 
ownership, and only in the interest of the owners. The lack 
of efficient control is therefore a problem of ownership, not 

of production. 

Even the inequality of distribution, and the flaws in the 
control, have not been able to keep many of the comforts and 
some of the luxuries from the average American. The ponder¬ 
ous weight of mass production, has partially forced mass dis¬ 
tribution. During times of peace, the volume of production 
has brought constantly lower prices, and enabled the average 
American to enjoy comforts which the wealthy, in other times 
and other lands, could not afford. It is not pretended that all 
have enjoyed the comforts and luxuries they desired, nor that 
all now have even the bare necessities, but the danger of want 
and starvation has diminished, and poverty can be entirely 
eliminated. 


-4- 

Our serious economic problems begin with our system of 
distribution. The mechanics of distribution center about the 
institution of money. Our monetary problems are the result 
of private control. Though both commodities and the capacity 
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for producing commodities are plentiful, those in control in¬ 
sist that the money, representing commodities, must be kept 
scarce. This trick of economic control is patterned after Eng¬ 
land’s policy with our American colonies. In fact, our banking 
system is merely a continuation of the same principles. By 
keeping money as a scarce commodity, those who control money 
can issue their own paper currency, and exact the tribute of 
interest by lending their paper and the people’s money en¬ 
trusted to them, as credit. Though our government issues the 
real money, the right of currency is in private hands. Both the 
people and their government are forced to borrow their own 
money and their own currency from them. In this manner, the 
expansion of economic and governmental activities is accom¬ 
plished only with the consent of private control, and at their 

private profit. # . 

The banking structure, now concentrated in the hederal 

Reserve System, is apparently under government control; but 

the private ownership of the stock, both of the central banks 

and member banks, leaves the dominant control m private 

hands. Upon their control of the medium of exchange, all 

Americans and American industry must depend. 

Branching out from our banking system is a complicated 

financial structure built upon paper indicia, m the formi of 

stocks and bonds, representing ownership of he corp 
structures. A traffic in the purchase and sale of the s ocks 
and bonds is conducted by a private organization, the stoc 
exchange, membership in which is not open to the general pu 

monev credTtthe ownership and liens on our productive 

capacity, and our very resources, are 
and become chips in a game of chance. T 
America’s economic forces thus become subject to 
and caprice of private control and speculation d; _ 

As a result, the value of money, as against tne 
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ties it represents, rises and falls, changing our actual wages 
and earnings without our consent. The value of our productive 
capacity, represented by stocks and bonds, varies millions, and 
even billions of dollars a day, during any one of its chronic 
spasms. Within the space of a few years it has doubled and re¬ 
doubled, then crashed to the ground like the house of cards 
that it is. Americans are supposed to find future security by 
investing their savings in these fluctuating bits of paper. All 
values are sheer gambles. “We are now without any common 
measure of the value of property, and private fortunes are up 
or down at the will of the worst of our citizens .” 3 

The American people, who must depend upon this system 
for their daily business, do not select those who control it. If, 
by chance, accident, or design, the banks fail, the stock market 
crashes, or the system breaks down, it is the people’s money 
that is lost. Our system of distribution, like our system of pro¬ 
duction, is held to be the private property of those who own 
the stock of its institutions. They appoint their own agents 
and dictate the policies to be followed. Because of this, the 
problems of the control of distribution depend for solution 
on the problems of property. 


-♦- 

Most of our present problems can be found in the institu¬ 
tion of private property, hidden among the pretended rights 
of unlimited accumulation, inheritance and usurpation of na¬ 
ture. The powerful arm of society depends upon this institu¬ 
tion to assure to each man the results of his own labor. By 
this means, society assists the individual to exercise his natural 
“right to life.” As with all institutions of society, private 
property has its uses and its abuses. The normal use of private 
property is to sustain life and add to its enjoyment. Private 

a Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Albert Gallatin, October 16, 1815. 
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property used in this way injures no one, and is a blessing to 
all. It creates no problem except that of producing and dis¬ 
tributing property so all can own sufficient private property for 
their needs. But the abuses of private property are many, and 
its tentacles clutch every phase of human society. 

Most of the abuses of property come from wealth accumu¬ 
lated beyond the possibility of use for the needs and desires 
of its owner. This accumulated wealth is used to distort and 
disguise public opinion, control political parties, buy elections, 
bribe public officials, influence legislation, engender bias in the 
courts, pervert the forces of government for its ends, then 
obligate government with debts until it is unable to perform 
its duties to the people. Permeating the social sphere, accumu¬ 
lated wealth usurps all the advantages of society to itself; 
health is made a matter of dollars and cents; education and 
culture is subjected to its whims; security in old age is made a 
luxury, which it alone can afford; the normal pursuit of hap¬ 
piness is turned into a chase for the necessities of life, which 
it dangles out just beyond the reach of the people, until all 

humanity obeys its commands. , 

Our entire economic structure, upon which all must depend 

for their “right to life,” is dominated by this accumulation ot 

wealth, which controls it as its “private property.” It appoints 

those who shall be in control, not only for the present, but fo 

all time. It dictates what, if anything, shall be P roduced f 
preserve the value of its old property, it selects which of th 

new shall be offered to the public, and in that way 

tive. Its chance for profit determines whether we shall produce 

by using the advantages of progress, or by adheri "g £ 
cheaper method of human drudgery It nam^ hose to b 
employed, and the terms of that employment. Here it create 

a problem which may prove too great even for ,tS ™ P tion 0 ( 
The conflict between labor and capital is n q . 

"s' in dollars and cents, but of the right to control. Th.s 
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is a world of compensation; and he who would be no slave 
must consent to have no slave .” 4 Capital, now concentrated 
under the corporate system, is confronted by labor, concentrat¬ 
ing its forces through labor unions. Both demand control; 
capital, by the “right” of private property, and labor, by the 
necessity of regular employment, secure at all times. But there 
is a great part of society not included in either group. All 
society is dependent upon this control for the necessities of 
life, and it cannot stand by idly while two factions fight for 
that which, both by right and necessity, belongs to society as 
a whole. 

When the forces of production have created new wealth, 
the accumulation of old wealth dictates the distribution of the 
new. Abuse of the right of private property confers upon the 
smallest part of society the privilege of dictating how much 
shall be given to labor, and how much it shall retain as its 
profit. The vicious inequalities of wealth are the results of the 
exercise of this “right” of distribution. Estimates of the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth are not accurate. However, it is certain 
that less than three per cent of the people own over sixty per 
cent of all the wealth, and are rich. The great majority of 
people, over sixty-five per cent, own less than five per cent of 
the wealth between them, and are poor . 5 

This concentration of wealth is increased by substituting 
natural forces for human labor, thus adding to the profits of 
ownership. Acting against this are the demands of organized 
labor. Higher wages, however, can only be a temporary pal¬ 
liative. Accelerated advance would soon add to the number 
of unemployed. Already large portions of our population are 
not included in our economic scheme. Increasing production, 
with constantly less human effort, is the natural result of 
progress. Spreading the work, by regulating hours of labor, 

4 Abraham Lincoln: Letter to H. L. Pierce, April 6, 1859. 

6 See: “Wealth and Income of the People of the United States,” by W. I. King. 
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helps, but it still does not provide for those not included in 
the term labor. At present, any attempt at regulation by so¬ 
ciety is resisted as an infringement on the “rights of private 

property.” 

The control of accumulated wealth is not limited by the 
boundaries of the nation. It dictates where our wealth shall 
go. If it is more profitable for those in control to deprive 
Americans and send the products of our labor to the four cor¬ 
ners of the world, they do as they please with “their private 
property.” During the present generation, nearly twenty-five 
billions of dollars, in commodities, have been exported without 
equivalent in goods or money returning. This represents the 
excess production of many years. If during those years a for¬ 
eign army had occupied our country and taken our excess pro¬ 
duction by force, instead of by chicanery, we would have con¬ 
sidered it a blot on our national pride, and condemned those 

responsible as traitors. 

The richest source of metal in the world has been America. 
American metal has been the backbone of the wars of the 
world. Resources and munitions, which may be turned against 

US in times of war, are shipped at the risk of - — 

over the seven seas. The monetary reserves of 

are scattered with equal abandon. American capital andAm« 

‘Tva C ,: P pS If hrrnce^rortions't Vher coLtries 
endanger their 

conTdered our problems. “We have most >^“^ 7 ””,“* 


Thomas J..™-. » W H 
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In the early history of this country property was respected. 
It was then said, “In America those complaints against prop¬ 
erty in general, which are so frequent in Europe, are never 
heard, because in America there are no paupers; and as every¬ 
one has property of his own to defend, everyone recognizes 
the principle upon which he holds it .” 7 Now, however, “it is 
clear that the laws of property have been so far extended as 
to violate natural right .” 8 For a majority of Americans, the 
institution of private property stands as a barrier to their equal 
right to life. It is asking too much of human nature to expect 
a majority of the people to respect an institution, which by 
its abuses, deprives them of the fundamental endowments of 
the Creator. 

Our laws of private property have permitted a few to amass 
wealth far beyond the needs and desires of themselves and 
their dependents. When property accumulates beyond all nor¬ 
mal use, it becomes a source of abuse. There is a temptation 
to transmute property into power over the lives of others, 
and the destinies of nations. This perverted use of property 
gives rise to our greatest problems. America need not fear 
the spectre of poverty, but has much to fear from the power 
of wealth. 

Economic power has been the determining factor in the 
history of the world with the solitary exception of America. 
Even here it has played an important role. As science and 
.progress have made economic goods more abundant, the eco¬ 
nomic problem has not become less, but greater. The new 
economic strength has been converted into power. The result 
has been that in many parts of the world, those who have 
commanded the economic forces have gained political control 
with the aid of brutal dictators. The political rights exercised 
by the people, have prevented its introduction into America. 

7 Alexis de Tocqueville: “Democracy in America.” 

8 Thomas Jefferson: Supra, Chapter XXV. Note 7. 
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But only a vigilant and vigorous exercise of these rights, di¬ 
rected against the abuse of property rights, can prevent it from 
happening in this country. This problem and its causes were 
foreseen, not only by Lincoln, but during the infancy of our 
nation. Recall Jefferson’s warning that, “The shackles, which 
shall not be knocked off at the conclusion of this war, will be 
heavier and heavier, till our rights shall revive or expire in a 
convulsion” ; 9 also Madison’s prediction that “a great majority 
of the people” will be without property, and will “either com¬ 
bine, under the influence of their common situation” or “be¬ 
come the tools of opulence and ambition in which case there 
will be equal danger”; 10 and Webster’s correct diagnosis that 
“the freest government cannot long endure when the tendency 
of the law is to create a rapid accumulation of property in the 

hands of a few.” 11 , . , r 

Many wise philosophers have charged to the abuses of 

private property much of the worlds misery, and all of its 

poverty P Supported by our feudal laws, these abuses now 

threaten to destroy the institution of private property itself. 

Only by disclaiming the abuses, can society save the institution, 

an Th!depends for its existence UP™ 

deny this natural right o P r ‘™ rtyj wealth accumu- 

can refuse to recognize, as P desires and perverted 

lated beyond one’s natural needs and desires, ana P 

into power. 


•Thomas Jefferson: Supra, Chap y Note 

10 James Madison: Supra, Chapter • 

rr Daniel Webster: Supra, Chapter XXV. Note 
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Some consider our present problems are due to lack of co- 
operation. This is partially a correct diagnosis. However, 
the lack of cooperation is not in production, but in ownership, 
and hence in distribution. The giant corporate structure, which 
the natural cooperative instincts of man have created, repre¬ 
sents the highest point of cooperation yet attained. Our pro¬ 
ductive capacity, built up through its forces, is the greatest in 
the world. Americans are all dependent upon this structure for 
the preservation of their lives. The economic structure is as 
important to their “right to life,” as the political structure is 
to their “right to liberty.” All are within the economic juris¬ 
diction of this sovereign power; all are taxed through the 
necessity of buying its products; all, but a few, are enrolled 
in its service, and pledged to its allegiance. 

Those who conduct the affairs of this corporate structure 
are not elected by all the people dependent upon it, nor even 
by those who, under present laws of property, are said to own 
it. The money and the savings of the public were used to pro¬ 
duce its growth. As it developed, and the necessity for greater 
capital extended its ownership, clever frauds separated most 
of the control from ownership. Few who own have any repre¬ 
sentation in corporate matters, and less opportunity to exer¬ 
cise the franchise they are supposed to have. The greatest part 
of the owners, and the mass of the public, are kept in ignorance 
of corporate affairs. The great accumulations of wealth are 
the only interests actually represented. They exercise all con¬ 
trol, and dictate the economic policies. 

At present every element of democracy is missing from 
American economic affairs. Only a few have any representa¬ 
tion; and that is unequal, while control is a matter of economic 
might, not right. Ownership in the corporate structure is based 
upon the principles of aristocracy, and control is exercised on 
the doctrines of monarchy. 

Life is the first essential to man. Those who control life 
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can also control liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
struggle in 1776 was for “liberty.” Then the problems were 
political, and the question was whether those who control gov¬ 
ernment would dominate society, or whether society, as a 
whole, would dominate its political affairs. The present strug¬ 
gle is for an equal “right to life.” The problem confronting 
America is whether those who control the economic forces 
will dominate society, or whether society as a whole will domi¬ 
nate its own economic affairs. 


Confronted by these serious problems, some consider our 
problem is to devise means for retaining all existing laws and 
inequalities, without change. This would require America to 
sacrifice its ideals. Our nation cannot go two ways at once. 
Nor is the problem one of balancing existing inequalities, with 
new inequalities. Such a course may be expedient, but is no 
solution. “Immediate necessity makes many things convemen , 
which if continued would grow into oppressions. Expedience 

and right are different things. 1_ , ., ,• c 

Others insist the world is not advanced to.the idea i 
our American philosophy. They challenge the statement o 
Lincoln, that our principles are “applicable to * “ (ur0 

times ” 13 They argue the present problems requi 
Xeign phnosophies, .ha, we must adopt a more material,- 

tie philosophy, that our choice lies “^tn.Me 

munism Only an examination of these philosoph 
“ to deride which philosophy, if either, oSer, a solution .0 our 

Whatever is the solution, it must he founded on right, no. 

: ItX/SU.:?C “ £& VI. Note S- 
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expedience. We must remove inequalities as speedily as pos¬ 
sible without disrupting our lives. Our problem is not one of 
direction, but of the order and rapidity by which we shall pro¬ 
ceed. The solution must be free from any repercussion of hard¬ 
ships of its own making. It must produce only happiness. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


FALSE PHILOSOPHIES 

“The differences of circumstance between 
this and the old countries of Europe, fur¬ 
nish differences of fact whereon to reason, 
. . . and will consequently produce some¬ 
times a difference of result” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON . 1 


In CHANGING times we must beware of those false 
prophets who draw analogies too closely, either with the past, 
or with conditions existing in other lands. It is rare that history 
repeats, except for a few elements of similarity. Conditions 
in all parts of the world are so varied that each requires its 

own analysis and calls for a different remedy. 

Error masquerades in a great variety of costumes, whi e 

truth is usually dressed in simple garb. It would be impossible 
to analyse all the concoctions offered as cures for our existi g 
11 s and as tonics for the future. Time permits only the -mi 
nation of a few which have taken the form of definite doc 
tribes, and which have so many adherents that they sen y 
threaten to replace our American ideals. 


Reaction 


“They, too, have their anti-philosophers, 
who find an interest in keeping things in 

. Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Jean Baptiste Say, February r, i** 
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their present state, and dread reforma - 
tion” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 2 

The philosophy of reaction is the viewpoint of the man who 
has passed his prime, either physically or mentally. He longs to 
go back to the “good old days.” He imagines if the world 
could only be made to stand still, or better to turn backward, 
he would be able to enjoy permanent advantage over his fel- 
lowmen. He does all in his power to thwart progress, for he 
fears it as death. He sees new generations coming up and 
envies them, for he is a thing of the past. 

A favorite theory brought forward to prove that the world 
is going backward is that “things always go in cycles.” Half 
the time the rim of a wheel appears to be turning backward, 
but we should observe that the hub is always moving forward. 
The most reactionary should learn from the brief history of 
this country that our institutions do not stand still. They evolve 
along definite lines of progress which defy the efforts of any 
part of society to alter their course. This progress is caused 
by the definite evolution of man himself. It is a mistake to think 
that generations, raised with the advantages of education, will 
submit to the injustices inflicted on their poorly educated 
parents. 

The claim to. conservatism, made by those who advocate 
no change, is false. There is no more certain way of destroying 
America than to insist it remain in status quo. The true con¬ 
servative welcomes progress. He requires that it keep an even 
pace with time, neither outrunning nor lagging behind the 
progress of man. 

Reactionaries have no political, economic or social program 
to offer. They want none, and consider none necessary. They 

‘Thomas Jefferson: Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1805. 
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are satisfied with conditions as they are, or as they were, so 
what more should any one ask? The problem, to them, is to 
hold things that way. The thinker, who dares to offer a sug¬ 
gestion, is despised as a disagreeable fellow. Criticism of every 
progressive program is the political platform of reactionaries. 
They consider the name and label of their party a sufficient 
recommendation of its policies or lack of policies. 

Left to themselves, reactionaries are harmless. But they 
have a hankering for public affairs, and like to strut about 
with an air of dignity, which attracts the admiration of youth. 
This pose of importance is mistaken for the genuine article 
by foolish young men who wish to be associated with these 
apparently important people. The combination is dangerous. 
The vital power of youth, combined with the stupidity of reac¬ 
tion, plus the necessary ingredient of wealth, is the exact 

formula for fascism. 


Fascism 

“Fascism is the fiat contradiction of the 

Declaration of Independence. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Fascism is the doctrine of force It is not a P hil ° ! °P h ^ f " 
i, neither looks to knowledge nor follows reason It seeks t 
dominate all human society by sheer physical violence It .^ 

viewpoint of the brute, all body and little brain I <*»'» "»' 

fearf trying .0 frighten of! imaginary enemie^h d- 

play of power. For this purpose the uniform, wit 

3 Herbert Hoover: “The Challenge to Liberty.” 
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military habiliments, is a necessary disguise to cover the emaci¬ 
ated body and conceal the weakness beneath. 

The economic program of fascism is to force national co¬ 
operation on the basis of existing inequalities and maintain it 
there by force. Economic discontent is covered up by war, 
which converts every expression of dissatisfaction into treason. 
The social program of fascism is to arrange society into fixed 
classes and keep it in that order by denying freedom of thought, 
speech and press. Blind faith in the beliefs of the dictator is 
substituted for thought and reason, while all forms of culture 
are molded according to formulas which permit not the slight¬ 
est deviation. Fascism is essentially a political doctrine, which 
would substitute political arrangement and arbitrary authority 
for economic needs and social desires. 

The advocates of fascism bluntly admit it denies every prin¬ 
ciple of our American democracy. The definition of fascism 
given by one of its leaders is, “Fascism combats the whole 
complex of democratic ideology and repudiates it . . . Fas¬ 
cism denies that the majority can direct human society, it de¬ 
nies that numbers alone can govern by means of periodical 
consultation . . . Fascism denies in democracy the absurd 
conventional untruth of political equality . . . and the myth 
of ‘happiness’ and indefinite progress. . . .” 4 

The basis of fascism is inequality of rights. It begins with 
the same premise as the antiquated doctrine of the “divine 
right of kings.” A political dictator is both the foundation and 
the underlying weakness of fascism. The will of the dictator is 
substituted for the will of the people. To err is human, but 
the dictator sets himself up as superhuman. When a dictator 
makes a mistake, the position of superiority he has assumed, 
prevents him from admitting his error. Unable to sustain his 


4 Benito Mussolini: In “Enciclopedia Italiana.” 
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position by reason, he appeals to force. He denies freedom of 
speech and press. Without these corrective influences, the dic¬ 
tator piles error upon error until his foundation of sand gives 
way. The structure he has built cracks and totters. Struggling 
blindly with all the strength that gained him the dictatorship, 
he drags down not only all which his better efforts have con¬ 
structed, but much of the civilization which preceded him. He 
draws his nation into war to cover his errors and prevent their 
discovery. In that way, he hopes the future will worship his 
memory and confer upon him honor which he covets, but does 


not deserve. 

Democracy can make mistakes, but it has within itself the 
means of correcting its errors. “The will of the majority, the 
natural law of every society, is the only sure guardian of the 
rights of man. Perhaps even this may sometimes err; but its 
errors are honest, solitary and short-lived.” 8 The mistaken 
leader, party or policy is soon replaced when the majority 


recognize the cause. 

The possibility of fascism was foreseen by Jefferson, who 
likewise predicted that any effort to establish it in America 
would fail, because of the temper of our people. He wrote, 
“Those who assume the right of giving away the reins of gov- 
ernment in any case, must be sure that the herd, whom they 
hand on to the rods and hatchet of the dictator, wdl lay them 

necks on the block when he shall nod to them. 

It is unlikely that Americans will ever adopt a doctnn 
sneers at their goal of happiness. At the present moment 
every fascist nation in the world is at war, or busy preparing 
for war. This is no coincidence. The history of fasa»m has 
always been, and always will be war. There can be httle hap¬ 
piness without peace. The fascist doctnne, which ,s oppose 

1 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Robert C. Weightman, .787- 

0 Thomas Jefferson: Notes on Virginia. 
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to our own philosophy, reaps as its harvest the opposite of 
happiness, misery. 


-♦- 

Communism 

u Philosophers on the old continent, in their 
zeal against tyranny, would rush into an - 
archy; as the horrors of superstition drive 
them into Atheism ” 

JAMES MADISON. 7 

Communism, in its broad definition, is community owner¬ 
ship. In this sense the term could be applied to innumerable 
forms of cooperative ownership, from the idealistic practices 
of the early followers of Christ, to the many experiments of 
the Dunkards, the Moravians and the New Harmony Move¬ 
ment, even to farmers cooperatives, municipal ownership and 
to the present materialist commercial corporations. But the 
word “communism,” as it is generally used today, refers to the 
materialistic philosophy of Karl Marx. The term “communist” 
was applied to the adherents of Marx when he issued his 
“Communist Manifesto,” in 1848. 

Communism is mainly an economic doctrine. It finds favor 
at times of economic disarrangement and appeals to those most 
affected by conditions. It serves a purpose, if only to make 
these economic needs apparent. Its antidote is neither ridicule 
nor force, but improvement in the standard of living. Unlike 
fascism, which is predicated on brute force, communism is 
based upon reasoning. It is a philosophy, hence can only be 
met by a more perfect philosophy which promises a better 
economic arrangement, as well as a more complete life. Com- 

7 James Madison: Letter to Philip Mazzei, December 10, 1788. 
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munism can be avoided only by the achievement of our Ameri¬ 
can promise of equality. 

To understand the Marxian philosophy requires a knowl¬ 
edge of its source. It developed from the vicious economic con¬ 
ditions of Continental Europe. It is the viewpoint of a hungry 
man forced by necessity to see everything in life from an 
economic slant. Marx was materialistic. He had no time for 
idealism. He ascribed every event of human history to “eco¬ 
nomic determination.” No doubt economic factors played the 
most important role in primitive times, when humanity was 
driven and scattered over the earth by scarcity, droughts and 
famine. But, as man gained intelligence and increased produc¬ 
tion, abundance and leisure permitted other factors to play 
a part in his life. The economic factor has always been a 
determining one in Continental Europe, and it is the dominant 
factor in European affairs today. It has played an important 
role in the history of our country, but not to the total exclu¬ 
sion of all other factors. American history is replete with in¬ 
cidents where devotion to our ideals has taken precedence over 

every element of national selfishness. 

The premise from which Marx developed his economic 

theories was similar to that of capitalism, namely that all eco¬ 
nomic value is the result of human labor. Marx insisted that 
human labor power alone is the source of all value. Capitalism 
credits accumulations of past labor, in the form of capita , 
with assisting labor to create value. Marx would give the en¬ 
tire results of production to labor, while capitalism claims a 
share for the capitalist. Neither communism nor capitalism 

allow for any value in nature itself. Both ignore the 
nature that brought man into existence and has enabled him 


to sustain life. 

All philosophers have recognized human labor as a source 
of value. A century and a half before Marx, John Locke wrote 
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“labour makes the far greatest part of the value of things we 
enjoy in this world.” But Locke did not give all the credit to 
labor, nor to capital and labor together. He acknowledged 
the values “produced by the spontaneous hand of nature,” 
which he held “belong to mankind in common.” 8 Our Ameri¬ 
can philosophy follows Locke in attributing a substantial part 
of value to nature. The right of all men to an equal share in 
the substance and forces of nature is part of our equal endow¬ 
ment from the Creator. 

To-day, with the use of natural forces rapidly supplanting 
human labor in production, the fallacy in both capitalism and 
communism makes these economic theories unsuited to solve 
our problems. Only by application of the American philosophy 
of equal rights in nature, can we develop an economic theory 
which will account for the value resulting both from human 
labor and from nature itself. 

By exalting human labor power above all else, even nature 
itself, and overlooking the possibility of a Creator, Marx ar¬ 
rived at Atheism. Many forms of communism have been built 
about particular religious beliefs. Marxian communism centers 
about religious disbelief. Atheism is essential to the logic of 
his arguments. 

Because of the class system of Continental Europe, Marx 
concluded that economic justice could be obtained only by a 
proletariate revolution, followed by a class dictatorship. The 
dictatorship by a class may be an improvement over dictator¬ 
ship by an individual, but whether the class is proletariate or 
aristocratic, it is a contradiction of our American principle of 
government by “the consent of the governed.” It is possible 
that class dictatorship, which cannot be removed by death, may 

prove a greater stumbling block to complete equality than an 
individual dictator. 

The entire communistic concept of society is built around 

8 John Locke: “True End of Government,” Chapter “Of Property.’* 
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the economic factor which supplants all other considerations, 
political and social. Marx advocated the overthrow of all po¬ 
litical governments. Social relationships he viewed as extremely 
secondary. He thought of a shoemaker in Italy and a shoe¬ 
maker in America as having everything in common, but he 
considered the shoemaker, in America, as having no common 
interest with the clerk, who might be his next door neighbor. 
Marx wished to erect an entire civilization on an economic 

structure, held together by economic necessity. ^ 

In America, everything in life does not center about one s 
work. The American considers his work as merely a means to 
an end. He looks beyond material things to the idealistic pur- 
suit of happiness.” Whatever may be his daily task, there 
comes a time in America when his day’s work is done. T en 
the American forgets his work, and, as a member of the com¬ 
munity in which he lives, takes part in its social and political 
activities. Abundant conditions in America have allowed the 
luxury of leisure, and permitted us to develop our philosop y 
which makes happiness a goal, which is actually attainable. 

The successful experiment of communism in Russia has mis¬ 
led many into believing its principles are applicable to Amena. 
The history of communism in Russia proves the un 
Marxian theories to modern conditions, particularly in the 
United States. The proletariate revolution ^Russia beginning 
in 1917, followed closely and successfully the ™ edian 
lined by Marx, but ten years were required to> bringJ bou 
semblance of order. In 1927. the industries of R “ ss,a _T if 

still at the same level as before the Wor *r m 1 United 

MS 
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plan of production, which within five years from 1928 to 1933, 
increased production to one-fifth that of the United States. 
From then until the present, production has gradually in¬ 
creased, and though still only a fraction of the production of 
this country, it represents a vast improvement over old Russia. 

The conditions which called for communism in Russia are 
in no way comparable with those in America. Russia’s govern¬ 
ment was an absolute monarchy, and the church was part and 
parcel of it. The country was primarily agricultural, with only 
a few neglected industries. Its people were arranged in fixed 
classes which barred happiness, and permitted only a morose 
philosophy, which was a dark contrast to our American sense 
of humor. Revolution offered a mental relief and economic 
opportunity, which was eagerly grasped by a majority of the 
Russians, who hated and feared their government. Americans 
love and laugh at their government, for its mistakes are their 
own. We do not fear government, nor our servants whom we 
place in office. We freely criticize both, and do not hesitate 
to tell even the President “where he gets off”; in fact, we do so 
every four years. 

Russia, as it progresses, will turn more and more toward 
the philosophy of democracy. If it continues its principles, call¬ 
ing for economic equality, its people are certain to demand 
other equalities. Its written constitution, adopted in 1936, 
speaks in terms of equality and permits a high degree of eco¬ 
nomic equality. The form of government, organized around a 
single political party of limited membership, contradicts the 
political equality it guarantees. The promise of religious lib¬ 
erty is carefully worded in favor of “freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda.” Like our own Constitution, it reflects the imper¬ 
fection and bias of its makers. Their constitution represents an 
advance in the direction of democracy, which Russia now 
claims as its goal. 

America has advanced far beyond the necessity of resorting 
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to Marxian communism. It has developed a high degree of 
cooperation by its industrial advance, and does not require to 
be shown the advantages of cooperation on, a small scale. Our 
problem is not one of cooperation, but of the basis of dis¬ 
tributing the products of cooperation. The communistic prom¬ 
ise of economic equality, without political and social equality, 
is not likely to be taken in exchange for our own Declaration 
of complete equality in every phase of human life. 


We have shown that the anti-philosophy of reaction is the 
viewpoint of the man who is past his prime; that fascism is 
the doctrine of brute force; and that communism is the phi¬ 
losophy of the hungry man. The philosophy of Americanism 
represents the viewpoint of the man with mental and physical 
vigor. He loves life, and wants more of its happiness. He 
wishes everyone to share the same joy of living. Americanism 
is a social philosophy in the broadest sense. It comprises not 
only economic and political phases, but all human affairs, and 
none to the exclusion of others. The American is not jealous 
of his philosophy. He wishes all to enjoy its benefits, but has 
no intention of forcing it upon others by dictatorship or propa¬ 
ganda, for he recognizes the equal right of everyone to follow 

his own pursuit of happiness. 

Our survey of the doctrines of reaction, fascism and com¬ 
munism prove they fail to comply with the requirements ot 
our American philosophy. They may offer a solution for the 
problems of other countries, but not the problems of America. 
“Nothing is so important as that America shall separate her¬ 
self from the systems of Europe, and establish one of her own. 
Our circumstances, our pursuits, our interests, are distinct, 
principles of our policy should be so also. 

“Thomas Jefferson: Letter to J. Correa de Serra, October 24, 
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AN AMERICAN SOLUTION 

“Let us readopt the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and with it the practices and . 
policy which harmonize with it” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 1 

The solution of our problems requires, first, that we decide 
upon our course, secondly, that we make a beginning, and 
finally, that we complete the task. The Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence directed the course of our nation toward equality, 
and at the same time gave it a substantial start. We are now 
obligated to complete the task. During our history we have 
been confronted by many hazards. Inevitably we found this 
was because we were off our course. Each crisis was passed by 
turning again toward equality. Now we are threatened by new 
problems, and offered new directions. There is, however, only 
one correct course. The solution requires that we turn once 
more toward equality, and continue toward our goal. “We 
must reinstate the birthday promise of the republic; we must 
reaffirm the Declaration of Independence.” 2 

By now all should be able to recognize the principles which 
are to be applied to our problems. They are founded on “the 
laws of nature and of Nature’s God.” From these laws we 
derive equal natural rights, not because of any fictitious prece¬ 
dent, but because of the equality of the natural needs of man. 

Abraham Lincoln: Reply to Stephen Douglas, Peoria, Illinois, October 16, 

1854. 

3 Abraham Lincoln: Address First Republican Convention of Illinois, May 29, 
I856. 
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Our equal natural rights extend to every phase of our existence, 
economic, political and social, or, as stated in the Declaration, 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” The rights we 
enjoy in society, our civil rights, are right only so far as they 
are founded upon natural right. Our problems arise from the 
inequalities retained in our civil laws. We are bound by these 
injustices only so long as we permit ourselves to be bound by 
them. The power to remove them is ours by reason of our 
right to alter our laws, and amend our constitutions. Most of 
our laws are inherited from the past, but we suffer the condi¬ 
tions they cause, by our own defaults. The solution to our 
problems, “rests on the shoulders of the people.” 3 



We have reached a stage of progress where the greater part 
of our needs and comforts are derived through society. It is 
no longer possible for an individual to provide for himself any 
substantial part of the things he enjoys. “No one man is cap¬ 
able, without the aid of society, of supplying his own wants 
No American today would be satisfied with the bare necessit 
of life, even though he were able to produce them with h 
own efforts. “It is always possible to go from the natural to 

the civilized state, but it is never possible to 8° f ™"\ 
civilized to the natural state."* Contentment in modern socle y 
requires abundance and variety, which can be obtainedI on y 
with'the efforts of society as a whole. Our economic problem. 

are, therefore, the problems of all society. 

Some insist these problems can still be 

vidual. Their purpose is to maintain themse j is 

our economic affairs. They claim the control they 


•James Wilson: Supra. Chapter XIII, 
‘Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man. _ 
‘Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice. 
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over their “own business,” but our law, as backward as it is, 
recognizes that so-called private business, when “affected with 
public interest,” becomes public business, American principles 
recognize that when a problem affects the individual alone, 
society has no right to dictate, but when it affects all society, 
the majority of society have a right to name those to whom 
they shall give control, and the motives which shall guide 
that control. 

On numerous occasions, our American philosophers ex¬ 
plained the proper basis for the division of power between 
the individual and society. Jefferson clearly defined the position 
of each in this way, “experience has proved it safer for the 
mass of individuals composing the society, to reserve to them¬ 
selves personally the exercise of all rightful powers to which 
they are competent, and to delegate those, to which they are 
not competent, to deputies named and removable for unfaith¬ 
ful conduct, by themselves immediately.” 0 

As groups of individuals took over functions of the indi¬ 
vidual, and performed them better than the individual could 
for himself, it was an indication that the task was becoming 
one for society rather than the individual. Now that the great¬ 
est part of our economic functions are performed by corpora¬ 
tions, rather than individuals, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the powers which they exercise should be delegated to all 
society, and performed by “deputies named and removable for 
unfaithful conduct, by themselves alone.” Nowhere in our en¬ 
tire philosophy is there any recognition of the right of groups 
to usurp the powers either of the individual, or of society as 
a whole. 

The functions performed by these groups are necessary and 
important to all society. It would be unwise for society to at¬ 
tempt to abolish these institutions. However, the inequalities 
created by these institutions are not only contradictory to our 

8 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to Monsieur Du Pont de Nemour, April 24, 18x6. 
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philosophy, but the concentration of economic power in the 
control of a few jeopardizes the safety, comfort and happiness 
of all. The situation in our economic affairs parallels the politi¬ 
cal situation just before our Revolution. Government was es¬ 
sential to society, but its inequalities, and concentration of 
political power, created unbearable conditions. To abolish gov¬ 
ernment would have created disorder and anarchy. Our fore¬ 
fathers solved their problem by taking over the institution of 
government and extending its advantages equally to all mem¬ 
bers of society. 

The same solution applied to our present problems would 
require society to take over and perform the functions of those 
institutions, which are necessary to society as a whole, but from 
which only a small part of our society now profits. In this way, 
none of the advantages of these institutions would be lost, and 
the application of our principle of equality would extend their 

advantages to all. 

Constant conflict between private interest and the welfare 
of society has forced government to take steps to regu ate 
private industry. The doctrine of government regulation is old 
in the law. During the last fifty years, it has been used with in¬ 
creasing force, but the ultimate right of control over one s own 
“private property,” has proven more powerful than mere regu¬ 
lation. Ownership and control have always been united, it 
only natural for control to favor the interest of the private 
owner against that of all society. While our systems of pro¬ 
duction and distribution remain in private ownership, we ca 
expect them to be controlled for the greatest good of 

^ Th^attempt "of society to better economic conditions by 
regulation of economic affairs while under private ownersh p 
was a natural first step. Inability to accomphsh a complete 
solution, demands the next step. The evolution of human 
operation, which began with production and extende 
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ership, requires cooperative ownership to become complete. 
Ownership by society of that which is essential to society as a 
whole, is both natural and the inevitable development of our 
American principles. 


- ♦- 

America is fortunate to have made political democracy its 
first goal. By so doing, the powerful institution of government 
became an ally of democracy, rather than an enemy. In other 
countries, if society should attempt to take over an institution, 
and extend its benefits to all its members, it would find itself 
opposed by the forces of government. After our political revo¬ 
lution, government became an agent of society, subject to 
the equal vote of its members, and obligated to distribute its 
benefits accordingly. This “device for maintaining the rights 
of the people, with the ultimate extinction of all privileged 
classes” 7 can now be used as the instrument to bring about eco¬ 
nomic democracy. 

The suggestion that government shall take on any new func¬ 
tion causes some to raise the cry of “government inefficiency.” 
The American people have been too quick to take up and repeat 
catch-phrases prepared for them by those who wish to perpetu¬ 
ate their control of economic affairs. This attack on govern¬ 
ment contains a double fallacy. First, it presupposes that 
those, who criticise government, are themselves efficient. If 
this were so, we would not be confronted by our present eco¬ 
nomic problems. Secondly, it argues that society as a whole is 
not the equal of some of its parts. This is a mathematical im¬ 
possibility. There is nothing in our theory of government which 
makes for inefficiency, but quite the reverse. The government 
of the United States includes all of us. If there is any man, 
or group of men, who are now capable of performing our eco- 

7 Calvin Goolidge: Supra. Chapter XIV, Note 7. 
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nomic functions, then government, which includes them, is at 
least as capable. 

Some insist that the motivating force of private profit is 
essential to the efficient handling of our economic affairs. The 
profit motive can benefit society, and it accounts for much of 
human progress. The desire to better one’s condition is nat¬ 
ural, but it must be distinguished from the desire to acquire 
property for other purposes. The profit motive is not limited 
to success against one’s fellowmen, but includes the urge to 
succeed with one’s fellowmen. In society, this is the motive 
for social profit. 

When our economic activities were largely individual, private 
profit was a strong social force. Now that society is dependent 
upon cooperative effort, the motive of private profit is used 
by some as an excuse for usurping for themselves alone the 
profits of cooperation. When the vast majority do not share 
in the profits, they feel no motivating force, except the whip of 
necessity. This is the whip-handle which those in control in¬ 


tend to retain. 

Just as cooperative effort produces more than individua 
effort, so the motive of social profit can produce greater 
progress than the motive of private profit. The solution does 
not require the removal of the profit motive from our eco¬ 
nomic system, but the substitution, for the motive of private 
profit, the more powerful motive of social profit. 

The centralization of our corporate structure enables gov¬ 
ernment to take over ownership and control by merely acquir¬ 
ing the paper indicia of ownership, without interfering with the 
work of actual production or distribution. Every day huge 
quantities of the stocks and bonds of our industries change 
hands in the private stock markets. Much of it_ finds Y 

into the vaults of people who are totally “capable of exerc - 
ing any control, and who only intend to collect the profits. 
Surely government could do this task at least as e cie 
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The element of control that accompanies ownership would not 
have to be used to change the present management, but the 
right would be there, if necessary. The concern of thbse now 
in control is not because government is incapable of exercising 
control, but because it may exercise the control too well. 

-♦- 

It is not pretended that the present political structure of 
government is now sufficient to carry on efficiently the many 
additional duties required to solve our problems, but it can 
be made efficient. This may necessitate the granting of new 
powers. We should think of our government, as Benjamin 
Franklin thought of Congress, “They are the servants of the 
people, sent together to do the people’s business and promote 
the public welfare; their power must be sufficient, or their 
duties cannot be performed.” 8 

Government may not have the necessary powers to perform 
these duties, within the narrow limits of our Constitution, as 
it is now construed. This is not an overwhelming impediment. 
The power to amend the Constitution resides with the people, 
and should be used whenever required. The growing intelli¬ 
gence of the people has probably reached the stage where 
amendment could be safely entrusted to a direct vote of the 
people. The precaution of requiring more than a majority to 
effect a change would be a sufficient safeguard. This would ac¬ 
complish our ideal of a real compact. “Government is a col¬ 
lection or result of the wills of all, if any government could 
speak the will of all, it would be perfect; and, as far as it de¬ 
parts from this, it becomes imperfect.” 9 

A more complete economic side to our government, in keep¬ 
ing with its new duties will be necessary. It would be a mistake 

* Benjamin Franklin: Letter to Mr. Whatley, May 23, 1785. 

•James Wilson: Quoted by Jefferson in his “Autobiography. ,, 
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to select men for their technical knowledge by the same meth¬ 
ods now used to select many of our government officials. It 
would be equally a mistake to continue to jeopardize our eco¬ 
nomic welfare by continuing the present haphazard methods 
of selection used by private business. Nepotism and wealth 
have no place either in business, or in politics. These relics of 
monarchy and aristocracy are the usual means of obtaining 
preference and position today. Our existing system of civil 
service, combined and correlated with our system of free edu¬ 
cation, extended to college and technical schools, could be used 
to select the most competent men in every field of endeavor. 

If the United States is to have the benefit of the complete 
economic strength of the nation, the principal economic pow¬ 
ers must reside with the national government, rather than the 
states. We must adopt the suggestion of James Wilson that 
‘‘whatever object of government extends in its operation or 
effects beyond the bounds of a particular state, should be con^ 
sidered as belonging to the government of the United States. 
With these changes, which are in line with the evolutionary 
trend of our government, it will be equipped to take upon itselt 
economic duties, as rapidly as the people will call upon it to 

perform them. 


It is impossible to jump into perfection in one leap. Th 
most pressing of our present problems must be met first. Ex 

order of the necessity for change. This will be indicated by the 
failure of these institutions to function for the pnbhc^- ^ 
The complete breakdown of our system o . 

recent years, was a confession of inability on the part o P r ^ va 
banking to perform its duties, under modern cond.t.on. In 

10 James Wilson: Supra. Chapter XXI, Note 18. 
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past, banks served a useful purpose. The balance of money in 
our banks was a faithful barometer of the rise and fall of the 
wealth of our communities. An increase in bank balances indi¬ 
cated more wealth than the individuals required for their 
immediate needs. The bank then used this surplus as capital to 
create new facilities for producing greater wealth in the future. 
In effect, the bank borrowed a seed which it planted where it 
would grow best. When it ripened and produced seeds of its 
own, the bank was able to return the seed whenever its rightful 
owner required it. From the profits of the venture, the bank 
was paid interest, part of which was retained as its profit, and 
part paid to the depositors. 

The day is past when a business can be started on a little 
capital and compete successfully with others in the same field. 
No one bank could lend enough to start a modern business, or 
even to build a fair sized addition to an industry. To-day, new 
and additional capital of sufficient size can only be obtained by 
an issuance of stocks and bonds offered to the general public. 
A bank can only act as a jobber of small parts of a loan al¬ 
ready made. They have become mere subsidiaries of the pri¬ 
vately owned and controlled stock exchange. 

Before the general breakdown of the banking system, it was 
admitted “there are national stresses in which the govern¬ 
ment must support private financial institutions.” 11 At present 
the structure functions only with the aid of government’s right 
of currency, which government borrows at interest; and the 
government’s guarantee of the people’s money on deposit, for 
which the people receive little or no interest. Common honesty 
requires, that if the people must deposit their money with these 
institutions, delegate to them rights of government, guarantee 
their mistakes, and “support” them in bad times, the people 
are entitled to the profits in good times, and might just as well 
be in control at all times. 


11 Herbert Hoover: “The Challenge to Liberty.” 
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The Incentive to acquire private profit by dipping into the 
channels of distribution does not add to the general welfare. 
Whatever force individual initiative may exert in production, 
it is only a detriment in distribution. Certainly it is not to the 
advantage of society to entrust distribution to the most acquisi¬ 
tive individuals. The substitution of the motive of social profit 
for the incentive of private profit in our system of distribution 
would be all gain and no loss. 

The savings of the people will be safer when entrusted to 
government, “removable for unfaithful conduct, by themselves 
immediately,” than they are when entrusted to the privately 
controlled stock exchange and its subsidiaries. Government 
could borrow the seed for new industries, and return it from 
the profits, whenever the individual needed it. In this way the 
nation could expand its industries when we could afford it, or 
prevent unwise expansion, at the expense of the individual, 
when it was unwarranted. The vast volume of economic statis¬ 
tics compiled by government, and used by the successful manipu¬ 
lators of the stock markets, could be used to guide our eco¬ 
nomic growth for our own advantage. 

The control of both currency and credit would make Amer¬ 
ica’s capacity to produce become the real standard of currency 
circulation, and solve our monetary problems. The profits of 
capitalism, turned to government, would enable government to 
solve its financial problems, without resorting to begging by 
taxation, or borrowing its own money. This solution of gov¬ 
ernmental finances was suggested by Jefferson at the same time 
he said, “The circulating medium must be restored to the na¬ 
tion to whom it belongs.” He spoke of this right, belonging to 
the people, as “the only fund on which they can rely for loans, 
it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it is an 
abundant one for every necessary purpose.” He added, Let 
the banks continue if they please, but let them discount tor 
cash alone or for treasury notes.” He concluded that, in time 
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of war, “the alternative forces itself on us, of submitting to the 
enemy for want of funds, or the suppression of bank paper. 
Government control of cash, currency, and credit would retain 
all the advantages of capital, but they would be shared by all; 
all would be capitalists. 


-♦ - 

The problems created by our feudal laws of property are 
more complex than those of distribution and production, but 
they can be solved by the same principles. We must not lose 
sight of the right of society to determine what shall be pri¬ 
vate property, and what shall not. 

The trend of our laws has been toward classifying prop¬ 
erty according to its use. If property is owned and used by 
the individual for his own needs, society has no right to con¬ 
trol or regulate it; while property used in such a way as to 
affect the public interest, is subject to control and regula¬ 
tion by society. By carrying this evolutionary trend- a step 
further, we would have property classified as private prop¬ 
erty, and public property. Property used by the individual for 
his own needs would be private property; while property 
used by society for the needs of all, would be public property, 
and owned by government. 

This distinction would greatly benefit private property, 
actually used for private needs. At present, the home, the 
farm, and other possessions used by the individual for the 
needs of life, are infringed upon by society through taxa¬ 
tion. This is entirely unjustified. The right of the individual 
to life comes before the right of society, just as self-preser¬ 
vation is more natural than the preservation of the lives of 
others. A solution to our problems would require recognition 
by society of the rights of the individual to own his private 

15 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to John W. Eppes, September u, 1813. 
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property without being subject to taxation, or other infringe¬ 
ment by society. 

Ownership by society of the property, which is necessary 
to its existence, would then be a necessary step in our solu¬ 
tion. At present the ownership of such property, with the aid 
of charters, rights of monopoly, and other inequalities, con¬ 
tradictory to our philosophy, enable a few to extort a tribute 
from all society. It would not be necessary to attack the entire 
problem of property by a single sudden step. After distinguish¬ 
ing between private property and public property, we should 
begin to acquire this public property in the order dictated 

by necessity. 


- 4 - 

Since our philosophy provides that “the earth is given as 
a common stock for man to labor and live on,” 13 we would 
begin by distinguishing between natural property, such as the 
earth and the forces of nature, and property created by man. 
This distinction is a contribution of American philosophy to 
economic thought. 14 Equality of natural property affords an 
entirely new basis for an economic system. Old economic the¬ 
ories, based entirely upon human labor power, have broken 
down. Increased use of natural forces to replace human labor, 
have created problems, which these outworn doctrines cannot 

s °lv e . # 

The natural resources of our nation, on which we are c 

pelled to depend, and the natural forces must, of necessity, 

be owned equally by the people, if we are to have an equal 

right to life. By government ownership of natural prope . • 

our equal rights are automatically restored without losing 

13 Thomas Jefferson: Supra. Chapter X, Note 4 - 

14 Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice.” 
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the advantages gained by cooperative ownership. The appli¬ 
cation of this solution is both immediate and necessary. Com¬ 
petition between man and man is possible, but it is asking 
too much to require man to compete against the forces of 
nature, owned and operated by other men. The present prac¬ 
tices, continued for another generation will find humanity 
enslaved by the owners of our power facilities. The solution 
is government ownership of all natural property, necessary 
for society as a whole. 


- ♦- 

The ownership of great industries created by man, using 
nature.and natural forces, and aided by all society, has be¬ 
come concentrated in a few. These monopolies exclude the 
right of other Americans from that industry, for competi¬ 
tion is impossible. It is silly to talk about “abolishing these 
monopolies,” 15 or “stamping out monopolistic practices and 
the concentration of economic power.” 10 This force is nat¬ 
ural and “desirable.” 17 America has pleaded against monopo¬ 
lies for a century without avail. Our solution requires the 
same mechanics which our forefathers used against the neces¬ 
sary but unequal institution of government. We must take 
over these necessary monopolies, and extend their benefits 
to all society. 

Society would then turn its attention to other industries, 
which have not yet reached the stage of monopolies, and ex¬ 
amine them as to their effect upon society. Some industries 
are more essential to society than others. Those most essen¬ 
tial should receive first consideration. All industries which 
require for their existence government rights of franchise 

^Republican Platform, National Campaign, 1936. 

10 Democratic Platform, National Campaign, 1936. 

17 Woodrow Wilson: Supra. Chapter XXVI, Note 20 . 
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and eminent domain, including all our public utilities, should 
become public property. 

The munitions industry, in private ownership, threatens 
the peace of our nation. It is natural for those who profit 
by war to favor that disaster. Where they wield great eco¬ 
nomic power it is possible for them to force their views upon 
the unsuspecting public and embroil several nations. The 
safety of the country requires public ownership of these. This 
is distinctly American, and was practiced successfully in both 
the Revolutionary and the Civil Wars. By removing the pri¬ 
vate profit motive from war, war would be prevented, except 
where it was necessary to the nation as a whole. 

How much further our solution would require the taking 
over of industries would be a matter for society to decide, as 
each necessity arose. There need be no prohibition of private 
industry, but the reverse. The door can always be left open 
to initiative. It should be observed, however, that initiative 
is only valuable to society when it makes for new produc¬ 
tion, not when it seeks to acquire the production of others. 
Government, in control of finance, can make initiative possi¬ 
ble, which is now stifled by the overwhelming odds of exist¬ 


ing monopolies. 

With public ownership of natural property and monopo¬ 
lies, there would be little likelihood of new accumulations 
reaching a dangerous stage. There would be no necessity o 
setting a limit on the accumulation of purely private property. 
Paine considered this problem and wrote, “It would be im¬ 
politic to set bounds to property acquired by industry, an 

therefore it is right to place the prohibition beyond the pro 

able acquisition to which industry can extend; but there g 
to be a limit to property, or the accumulation of it: by b 
quest.” 18 Old accumulations, which still remained, wou g 
ually disappear. through inheritance taxes, directed Y 


10 Thomas Paine: “Rights of Man.” 
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against accumulations of public property, held in private own¬ 
ership. Our American philosophy specifically provides for the 
right of society to limit inheritance. Even in recent years, 
it has been pointed out “that great fortunes, even when ac¬ 
cumulated by the man himself, are of limited benefit to the 
country, and they are detrimental, rather than beneficial, 
when secured through inheritance.” 19 

-♦- 

Our productive system, no longer hampered by the brakes 
applied, by self-interest could produce to capacity if neces¬ 
sary. The more even distribution of wealth effected by an 
American solution, would combine with the equal needs of 
mankind to build up tremendous purchasing power, and tax 
our capacity to produce. Any question of unemployment would 
be removed for the immediate future. Fresh purchasing power, 
would be created by increased wages and a more even dis¬ 
tribution of the profits. 

At present, the profits over and above wages, both from 
production and from distribution, go to create comfort, lei¬ 
sure and security for a few. The increased use of natural 
forces is rapidly increasing these profits. Now, it is creating 
unemployment for the many, and leisure, security and com¬ 
fort only for a few. Under an American solution, these 
profits, increased by the complete use of our capacity, will 
become a great trust fund, belonging to all, and used for the 
leisure, security and comfort of all. 

This is but an evolution of our present financial institu¬ 
tions, with their stocks, bonds, insurance and trusts, by which 
a few try to gain security, while the rest must depend on 
charity, or die in want. This great trust fund will be applied 
first for security during the three periods, childhood, illness 

19 Theodore Roosevelt: “A Charter of Democracy” (19x2). 
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and old age, afterwards for the extension of our educational 
systems, and finally, to provide for the additional leisure, 
which human progress is constantly creating. 

Economic democracy must be accomplished without any 
sacrifice of political and social democracy. There will be no 
dictation of thought or speech; no interference with the free¬ 
dom of religion; no prohibition on the activities which one 
may pursue; no regimentation either by economic necessity 
or by social compulsion. There will be no classes, not even 
the present economic distinction of rich and poor. American 
philosophers did not admit this distinction is either inevita¬ 
ble or God-given. “It is wrong to say God made rich and 
poor; He made only male and female; and He gave them 
the earth for their inheritance.” 20 The classes in America will 
not be the rich and the poor; but the rich, and the rich. 

This solution is but an outline of the possibilities of our 
American principles, applied to our economic structure. It is 
not intended to be complete. It will not create complete equal¬ 
ity of wealth, but it will remove many of the handicaps an 
make the race more nearly even. Equality will be accomphs e 
only after many future generations live under these con 1- 
tions of equal opportunity. “So I say in relation to t e prin¬ 
ciple that all men are created equal, let it be as nearly reache 

*>21 

as we can. 


20 

21 


omas Paine: Preface to “Agrarian Justice.” 

raham Lincoln: Reply to Douglas, Chicago, July to, 1858- 
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TRANSITION 


“They meant simply to declare the right, 
so that enforcement of it might follow as 
fast as circumstances should permit.” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 1 


The transition of America toward economic democracy 
began with our Revolution in 1776. Every event since then 
has brought us nearer to this goal. Recently, this trend has 
accelerated. Unusual conditions have brought to the fore¬ 
ground the philosophy of Americanism. Its true meaning 
and intent has been largely withheld from the people, but 
political discussions are beginning to savor of statesmanship. 
Orators are re-uttering the phrases of the Declaration. A 
parallel has been drawn between existing economic inequali¬ 
ties, and political inequalities of colonial times. We are ap¬ 
proaching an understanding of the real issue; not a petty 
conflict between two political parties, not a dispute between 
capital and labor, not a class struggle between rich and poor; 
but a direct issue between inequalities, which we have failed 
to remove, and the American principle of an “equal right 
to life.” “It is the eternal struggle between these two prin¬ 
ciples—right and wrong—throughout the world. They are 
the two principles that have stood face to face from the be¬ 
ginning of time; and will ever continue to struggle. The one 
is the common right of humanity, the other the divine right 

1 Abraham Lincoln: Address Springfield, Ill., June 26 , 1857. 
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of kings. It is the same principle in whatever shape it devel¬ 
ops itself. It is the same spirit that says, ‘You toil and work 
and earn bread, and I’ll eat it.’ ” 2 

The struggle for an equal right to life will not end with 
pretty speeches, nor even threatening words. Man speaks 
more nobly than he dare act, but his own words chide him 
into action. Efforts to bring about more nearly equal con¬ 
ditions can postpone but cannot prevent the issue. Legisla¬ 
tion, providing for higher wages and shorter hours, is an 
expedient which helps many, but not all. When it becomes 
apparent that the natural trend toward greater monopoly 
cannot be stopped by legislation, the people will reach the 
same conclusion as in 1776. They will assume their own 
monopolies just as they assumed their own government. 

-4- 

It is natural to ask, who will cause this change; how will 
it be brought about; and when? In America, all these ques¬ 
tions can be answered only by the people. Any change wil, 
be brought about only “with the consent of the governed. 
There will be no dictator, neither by an individual nor a class. 
“A leader may offer, but may not impose himself, nor be im- 

posed on them.” 3 A11 r . 

How will these changes be brought about? All foreign 

philosophies insist economic reform requires the overthrow 
of existing government by rebellion. Communism would begin 
with a violent revolution by the people against govern¬ 
ment. Fascism would have continuous violence on the par 
of an absolute government against the people. owe ’ 
Americanism does not require the overthrow of government, 

* Abraham Lincoln: Reply to Stephen Douglas, October 15, «* 5 *- 

•Thomas Jefferson: Notes on Virginia. 
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by violence or otherwise. This is not because the people are 
without their “right of revolution,” for as Jefferson said, 
“If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this 
Union or to change its republican form, let them stand un¬ 
disturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to com¬ 
bat it.” 4 An American solution does not require the people 
to take over government now, for they took it over a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago. 

Our Revolution in 1776 reversed the old concept of gov¬ 
ernment. When society captured government, the people be¬ 
came the sovereigns, and they now govern by their appointed 
servants. Our Revolution cleared the path for evolution. 
Progress became our legal right. We can have revolution 
without rebellion. In other countries the people can secure 
greater freedom only by rebelling against their government. 
We can gain freedom by extending our government. Revo¬ 
lutions in the past were against government; revolutions in 
the present need only be for more government. 

Our Civil War demonstrates concretely how rebellions 
have become reversed. Government fought that war to obtain 
liberty for the slaves. Those who opposed government, 
fought to retain slavery. Through resistance to rebellion, 
liberty was extended to the many, against the will of a few 
who would continue to enslave them. Search the annals of 
all history; nowhere can be found another instance of a war 
to free slaves which government did not oppose. Here is 
one in which government actually fought for freedom. 

Such a miracle in revolutions could never have occurred 
had not our political revolution completely reversed the rela¬ 
tionship of government to its people. Thus was made possi¬ 
ble a new style of revolution; a revolution “for government.” 

4 Thomas Jefferson: First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801. 
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A peaceful solution to our economic problems “could not be 
brought forward till heaven had opened the way by a revo¬ 
lution in the system of government.” 5 

Change is the unchanging law of nature. The manner in 
which the change takes place is often of greater concern 
to the generation in which it occurs than the change itself. 
Understanding will do much to prepare the way for peaceful 
changes. Ignorance and obstinate resistance will not prevent 
the change, but will only add hardships to it. 

The only danger of rebellion, against our government, is 
on the part of those who oppose the trend of changing con¬ 
ditions. By insisting upon retaining control of our economic 
affairs, and manipulating them for selfish advantage, they 
could precipitate a rebellion. It would not be a rebellion of 
the people against government, but a rebellion by these men 
against the people and their government. This would be a 
new kind of rebellion, not to compel progress and gain new 
equality, but to resist progress and retain old inequalities. 

The problem of removing inequalities is difficult. Those 
who benefit by unfair advantages resist every attempt at re¬ 
form. They try to attract to their vicious cause larger groups 
who believe their good fortune is their right, and who have 
patterned their lives upon these unequal advantages. A sud¬ 
den change in the laws and customs of society would leave 
many without means for the support of life. The removal o 

inequalities must therefore be carefully planned. 

The first step is for society to recognize the inequality. 

It will be denied that these advantages result from inequality 
of rights. They will be said to be “proper advantages,” “good 
fortune,” the result of “superior capabilities,” or “God-given 
rights.” Resistance will mark every step. Each reform wi 
be hampered, ridiculed, and its benefit to society denied, ine 

5 Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice.” 
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greatest advance will be gained by enlightening the people. 
Actual equality will compel equality of rights. 

- ❖- 

Since our American philosophy is based upon nature, our 
transition must be natural, and not by mere fiat of human 
law. Sudden and ill-considered changes often oppose natural 
trends, and, while they appear progressive at the moment, 
in time they become the source of new inequalities. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this sound conservative warning has been mistaken 
by radicals for an attempt to delay reform, and by reaction¬ 
aries are justifying their “do-nothing” policy. There is a vast 
difference between permitting existing inequalities to remain 
or adopting sudden, ill-considered remedies, and the sound 
program of removing inequalities in proportion with human 
progress. 

Existing institutions of society are the natural results of 
human characteristics. We are accustomed to these institu¬ 
tions, and, because of our natural inertia, custom plays a 
powerful part in our lives. The fact that our institutions de¬ 
veloped from human characteristics is not a reason for retain¬ 
ing them as they are, but the reverse. Human nature does 
change, and the evolution of our social institutions must keep 
pace with human evolution. We must therefore “deal with 
our economic system as it is and as it may be modified, not 
as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon; and step by step we shall make it what it should be.” 6 

It is much easier to condemn existing institutions and offer 
concoctions of one’s imagination as a substitute. Such a course 
is indeed radical. Human institutions, as a whole, should not 
be. condemned; to condemn them is to condemn all humanity. 
Changes in them must therefore conform with the trend of 

e Woodrow Wilson: Supra. Chapter XXVI, Note i. 
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their evolution. Failure to analyze these trends can be a 
source of many hardships. Society as a whole is tough, and 
can stand much abuse. Ill-considered experiments will not 
destroy, nor change the course of society. However, the 
individual is weak, and ignorant experimentation can cause 
many individual casualties. 

The necessary changes could be brought about if govern¬ 
ment erected new institutions paralleling the old and per¬ 
forming similar functions. There are many disadvantages to 
this course. Attempts to set up entirely new institutions not 
only incur the risk of error, but fail to conform with our 
habits. Those whose habits have become fixed cannot easily 
adjust themselves to such changes. The few who would ad¬ 
here to the old institutions, and stake their lives and for¬ 
tunes on them, would suffer irreparable damage. The ability 
of government, backed by the enormous resources of all 
society to compete successfully against private operation has 
been unwittingly admitted by those who do not favor gov; 
ernment ownership. Referring to “the threat of compem.on 
by an agency of government, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
U was judicially admitted, “no private concern could reason- 
alX hope to withstand such force.”' But society is no, an 
arena within which to continue the struggle to t e ea • 
The aim of any solution must be to bene t a w 

Ce The"'»af.r course is for government to take over existing 
institutions. This is in dire* me 

tion of these „„„ the leas , hardship, 

and'occasion the leas! disarr.nge».en,. is for g»"™ment 

. 0 P ,e.™, ,-e. ~ T “~~ 

Authority, 297 U.S. 358. 
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this is trifling compared to the value of .these industries if 
operated at capacity. The price will be quickly absorbed by 
future earnings. In the years of depression, that followed 
1929, the value we failed to produce could have paid for 
all the wealth in the country. The Civil War cost three times 

as much as the value of all the slaves. 

Others will object to the public paying the present owners, 
on the ground that their title is not founded on right. We 
must remember that these owners have been led by society 
to believe their title is without blemish. As Paine pointed out, 
“The fault, however, is not in the present possessors. No 
complaint is pretended, or ought to be alleged against them, 
unless they adopt the crime by opposing justice. The fault is 
in the system, and it has stolen imperceptibly upon the world. 

There is some possibility that the owners of these institu¬ 
tions might refuse to sell. Because a man has attained wealth 
under existing rules, may be a reason why he should be paid 
for it, it does not furnish any reason why his posterity should 
live in idleness, served hand and foot by all society, nor why 
his posterity should inherit his economic power. Nor does 
it argue that the same rules must be continued forever, if 
the majority of our society determines otherwise. It must 
always be remembered that the rules by which this wealth 
was attained were also created by society. The consent of 
the owners is desirable, but it is not essential. If the majority 
of society so order, property can be condemned. If this is 
done it must be remembered, that the rights of franchise and 
monopoly will receive no value, for they belong to govern¬ 
ment, and are improper delegations of the rights of all. 

If the hand of control clutches too tightly in the present, 
the change will be postponed. It will come as a legacy to 
their posterity, but by a different course. It is either govern¬ 
ment ownership, by purchase, in the present generation, or 


8 Thomas Paine: “Agrarian Justice.” 
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confiscation at some time in the future. It must be remem¬ 
bered that nothing was paid for the slaves lost to the South 
by the Civil War, nor for the losses to the liquor industry 
by the adoption of the 18th amendment. 


When will these changes be brought about? This can be 
answered only by the people themselves. They have the right 
to determine what changes will take place, when they will 
happen, and the order in which they will occur. Our progress 
in science has advanced far beyond our laws and economic 
customs. There should be no fear of overrunning the general 
progress. It would take a great stride in evolution to bring 
our economic institutions abreast with the intelligence and 

capabilities of the people. 

The power to make these changes resides in the people. 
There is no safer depository. It is unlikely that this power 
will be too hastily used. Changes are not made “for light 
and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 

forms to which they are accustomed.” 9 

Already there has been “a long train of abuses and usurpa¬ 
tions” of our equal rights. Reforms in our economic ms 1- 
tutions are long overdue. The people have suffered consid¬ 
erably from these defects, but a major.ty are not aware o 
the cause, the problems or the method of solution. This sit 
uation will be gradually understood. When a majority o 
our people realize that society as a whole can exerc.se the 
rights better than groups or ind.v.duals, motivatedby p 

vate profit, “It would then occur to the ™ ***?;". 
tion would be much improved if a way could be ev 

9 Declaration of Independence. 
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so that each individual should possess the strength of the 
whole number.” 10 They will then demand that government 
take over and exercise these functions, for the profit of all 

society. # _ 1 • u 

The transition, which began with our Revolution, has 

reached a stage which necessitates a greater step than usual. 
We must lengthen our stride and quicken our pace. Our pres¬ 
ent problems demand a solution in keeping with their impor¬ 
tance, but even this will leave our transition incomplete. The 
purpose of our government is endless. New progress will 
always be required. It is to be hoped America ^will always 
progress; we must always remain in transition. A progres¬ 
sive state is necessary to the happiness and perfection of 

man.” 11 



10 Supra: Chapter VIII, Note 10. 

11 Jame9 Wilson: Oration, July 4, 1788. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF AMERICA’S 

PURPOSE 


“It was not the mere matter of separa¬ 
tion of the colonies from the motherland, 
but that sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence which gave liberty, not alone 
to the people of this country, but, I hope, 
to the world for all future time ” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN . 1 


M ORE can be gained by inquiring into the future, than 
recounting the glories of the past. The surest sign of deca¬ 
dence is when a nation dwells on its past accomplishments. 
Conditions throughout the world are threatening, t is nat 
ural to ask whether America will succumb to the same dis¬ 
asters as other countries, or whether it will progress peace¬ 
fully and speedily toward its goal. _ , , r 

All our American philosophers, at times, viewe 
ture with apprehension. They foresaw the problems which 
Z confronts. They were no. alarmed a. the hazards „ 
fhev feared lest we might turn from our course. When 

nation was young, and still toddling, >««»»». M**”* 
Webster and others, pointed to our present P 

Z*I concern When the nation had just passed through a 
great concer . ^ envlskmed the problems we now 

P * Abraham Lincoln: Address, Independence Hall, February 2 , 
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imagination usually vouchsafed only to the poet and the 
seer.” 2 

The past serves a useful purpose, for its trends indicate the 
course of the future. We no longer consider it a miracle for 
man to predict with absolute certainty the future movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Knowledge of their orbits, their past 
directions, their present positions and speeds, make the cal¬ 
culation of their future movements an every day problem of 
modern science. Human institutions are as much the result 
of natural forces as human beings, and the earth itself. Their 
trends, and rate of progress, may be predicted, although not 
with the same certainty, for there is always the element of 

human interference. 

The knowledge that, a century and a half ago, a great na¬ 
tion was dedicated to a very definite purpose; that in the past 
this nation succeeded in partially achieving its task; and that 
its people are today demanding it continue on its course, makes 
it reasonable to predict America will accomplish its purpose. 

By adhering to our purpose, the future will see our govern¬ 
ment become the impartial representative of all society, con¬ 
stantly progressing,, performing ever increasing duties, gaining 
ability and fitness to meet these responsibilities, becoming an 
efficient agent of society, yet, all the while, faithfully protecting 
the equal rights of the individual, and advancing toward the 
ultimate when government and human society will be one, and 
all its members will share its benefits equally. 

Because present problems are mainly economic, it is now 
important that we advance on the economic front. The near 
future will find our nation closer to its goal of economic democ¬ 
racy. Attainment of a more equal distribution of wealth is de¬ 
sirable; not because wealth is our most important object, but 
to prove that it is not. By attaining this end, we will bring 

s Theodore Roosevelt: Address at Lincoln Memorial at Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
February 12, 1909. 
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ourselves nearer to a struggle for new equality, equality of 
social capabilities. By removing the handicaps of wealth and 
of poverty, we will not eliminate the force of competition. 
The field of contestants will be increased; the race will be more 
even, hence more intense. Humanity has much to gain by this 

struggle for finer human qualities. 

It is not too much to predict that in the future every Ameri¬ 
can citizen will “possess the strength of the whole number,” 3 
that everyone will enjoy the security of all society. During man¬ 
hood each will perform his equal social duties, being well paid 
for his services, while the profits, accruing from nature and 
the forces of nature, will create a social fund to secure his fu¬ 
ture. During childhood, illness and old age, everyone will re¬ 
ceive the ultimate care which human knowledge and all society 
can afford. We have a right to expect that future Americans 

will indeed be “created equal.” 


The philosophy of America applies to all mankind. I he 
Declaration contemplated the progressive improvement of all 
men everywhere.” 4 Our principle of self-government, however, 
prevents us from inflicting our philosophy on other nations, 
by force or propaganda. We recognize the right of other na¬ 
tions to their own beliefs. A philosophy can be spread only 
by example; by putting its principles into practice, that t e 

world may judge by its accomplishments. 

America believes that the solution to the conflicts of the 
world lies in the principles of democracy. If all humanity were 
to be consulted before its lives and resources were tossed m o 
the seething caldrons of tear; it is unlikely a majority would 
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favor such disaster. The right of one man, one nation, or even 
of a majority of men, or a majority of nations, to inflict the 
carnage of war upon all humanity, is denied. “When we take 
a survey of mankind, we cannot help curse the Wretch, who, 
to the unavoidable misfortunes of nature, shall wilfully add 
the calamities of war. One would think there were evils enough 
in the world without studying to increase them; and that life 
is sufficiently short without shaking the sand that measures it. 

When America set its course in the direction of equality, and 
made for its ultimate objective the happiness of all mankind, 
it automatically declared itself for peace. By recognizing the 
consent of the governed as the source of authority, it substi¬ 
tuted reason for might, as the method of deciding the con¬ 
troversies not alone of men, but of nations. “Military power 
has too long governed in the affairs of men: influence of a 
kind more peaceful and benign is, we hope, about to assume 
its place. We trust that, in future, men, instead of knowing 
and treating one another as enemies, and as engaged in enter¬ 
prises mutually destructive, will know and treat one another 
as friends, and as jointly operating in plans and systems for 
promoting the prosperity, the virtue, and the felicity of the 
human race.” 6 

The philosophy of the Declaration of Independence is the 
belief in the brotherhood of man. It aims to unite all nations 
on the only basis on which humanity can ever unite, equality. 
America looks forward to the fulfillment of the prayer of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, “God grant that not only the love of liberty, 
but a thorough knowledge of the rights of man, may pervade 
all the nations of the earth, so that a philosopher may set his 
foot anywhere on its surface, and say, This is my country.” 7 
There is but one way to accomplish this end. We must demon- 

6 Thomas Paine: “The American Crisis.” 

0 James Wilson: Lecture, “Of the Judicial Department.” 

7 Benjamin Franklin: Letter to David Hartley, December 4, 1789. 
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strate the worth of democracy to the world, by making demoo 
racy complete and successful in America. 


The thought has been expressed that the trend toward equal¬ 
ity is, “a providential fact, and it possesses all the characteris¬ 
tics of a Divine decree: it is universal, it is durable, it constantly 
eludes all human interference, and all events as well as all 

men contribute to its progress.” 8 

Both Jefferson and Adams lived to see this nation a half 

century on the way toward its goal. The close of their lives 
was marked by a strange occurrence. John Adams, in a letter 
regretting his health did not permit him to attend the celebra¬ 
tion of the Declaration on July 4, 1826, expressed the senti¬ 
ments that, “Visions of future bliss in prospect, for the better 
condition of the human race, resulting from this unparalleled 
event, might be indulged, but sufficient unto the day be the 
glory thereof; . . .” 9 Neither Jefferson, nor Adams was 
destined to live beyond the day which celebrated thejif « 

anniversary of the Declaration. Both died, within a few hou s 

of each other, on July 4, 1826. This may have been me J 
a coincidence, but it may have been a touch of divine emphasis 
on the day, the men, and the philosophy they represent. 


p— ? rja 

“Euripides: Supra. Chapter II, Note. 4 - 
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its achievement by other nations before it is attained in the 
land where it was first pronounced. The path toward equality 
is not without its sacrifices. We must be willing to give up 
something to save the best and gain more. The course of this 
nation will not be without its mistakes; America will be tempted 
to solve its problems by expediencies, and by adopting other 
philosophies. Though the ultimate of humanity is certain to 
be equality, the future of America and the immediate future 
of the world depends on us. 

America as a nation came into existence with the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and could pass out of existence by de¬ 
parting from its principles. We must heed the advice of Lin¬ 
coln, “I charge you to drop every paltry and insignificant 
thought for any man’s success. It is nothing. . . . But do not 
destroy that immortal emblem of humanity—the Declaration 
of American Independence.” 11 



This work, on the Declaration of Independence, ends with 
the words of the author of that instrument, “I pray God that 
its principles will be eternal.” 12 

11 Abraham Lincoln: Address, Beardstown, August 12, 1858. 

12 Thomas Jefferson: Letter to James Madison, August 30, 1823. 


